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!Mabcus Brutus, 
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OavSCa, 

Trebonius. 
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Disci US Brutus, 

Metjslt.us Oimber, 

;"Cl,N-NA,; 

AAavius. 
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Artemidorus, a Stjphist of Cnidos. 


Triumvirs, after the death 
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" CiBsar, 


-Tribunes. 


i-Friends to Brutus a,iid Cassius, 
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Another Poet. 

IjUCILIUS, 

Trm'jus, 

Mess A LA, 
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Yi>LU^!NIUS, 

Yarro, 

Clitus, 

Olauuics, 
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DARDANIUSji 
PiNDAEUS. Servant to Cassius. 
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■-Servants to Brutus. 


Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, &c. 


Scene, durifig a great part of tlie Play, at Rome ; afterwards at SaTdi.s, 
and near Philippi. 

Historic Period: From March 15 th, b.c. 44 , to Koveiaber 27 tli, b.c. 43 . 


TIAIE OF ACTION. 


Six days represented on the stage, with intervals 

Dny 1 : .Act 1. Sceiu.'s 1 ;iml 2. — Interval, one mouth. 
iJjiy H : Act L Scene 3. 

Day 3: Acts 11. and III.— Interval. 


1 Tiowe was the first to give the list of Dramatis Per« 
some imperfectly. Tlieohald supplied some of the omis- 
sions, Dechtft Brntns should he Deemus Brutus, strictly 
speakinej. hut this mistake came from North’s Plutarch, 
and indeed is found both in the early .French translation 
and in the Greek text of the original (edn. 1572). 

The name MnrnUna is throughout spelt Mun4lus in Ff., 


Day 4: Act IV. Scene 1. — Interval. 

i)ay. 5 Act IV. Scenes 2 and 3.— IntervalvOne; day .at least. 

Day 6: Act V, 


except in i. 2. 288, where it is spelt Mnn-dlu^. 
corrected this name to ihe form given in Nonlj's I'hi- 
tarch, JfantZZMS. 

Calpttrnia, wife toCajsar, is uiiiforndy railed Ca/iJi 
in the Folio; and so .she is called in North’s I’lutureh. at 
any rate in the early editions of that work. .Muiiy edit * irs 
retain the spelling Calphimtia. 



JULIUS C^SAE. 


INTEODUCTIOK 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

, Tliic. play was first,, publislied, so far as we^ 
,ki,iow, ill the Folio of 1623, where it occupies, 
pages 109-130 in the division of ‘‘Tragedies/’ 
At the . beginning of the play, and at the head 
of each page, it is entitled “The TiJigedie of 
Jiilins Gbisar;” but in the Table of Contents 
(or, as it is called, “ .A • Catalogve of the 
seuerall Comedies, Histories, and. Tragedies 
contained in this Volume”) it is set down as 
“Tl'ie ’Life and Jdeath of Julius C’aesar.” No 
play in the Folio is printed with greater ac- 
curacy, and none presents fewer textual difii- 
cuities for the editor or critic. 

The date of coinpositioii has been the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion. Malone be- 
lieved that the play “ could not have appeared 
befo.re 1607;” and Gdialmers, Drake, and the 
earlier connnentators generally, were unani- 
mous in accepting liis conclusions. There 
was a natural disposition at first to associate 
it chronologically with the other Eoman plays, 
neither of which ca.ii be placed earlier than 
1607; but, though Kniglit considers it “one 
of the latest works of Shakespeare,” the great 
majority of recent editors a, re inclined to put 
it fii'e years or more earlier than Antony and 
Cleopatra. C'oliier argues that it must have 
been performed before 1603; and Gervimis 
also decides that it “was composed before 
1603, al-Huit the same time as Hamlet.” He 
adds that this is “confirmed not only by the 
frequent external references to CsBsaiv which 
we find in Hamlet, but still more by the 
inner relations of the two plays.” Hallhvell, 
in his folio edition, 1865, takes the ground 
tliat it was written “in or before the year 
l(*)0i.” This is evident, he says, “from the 
hblowing lines in WeeveFs Mirror of Martyrs, 
])rinted in that year — lines which unquestioiv 
ably are to be traced to a recollection of Shake- 


speare’s drama, not to that of the history as 
given by Plutarch: 

The many -headed multitude were drav.mo 

By Brutus’ speech, that Cmsar wa.s 

‘VVhen eloquent xMark Autouie had s}lo^vlie 

His virtues, who but Brutus then was vicious G* 

I am inclined to believe that this is a reference 
to Shakespeare’s play, tlicmgh lialliweil ap- 
pears to have modified his own opinion since 
the above was written. In Ids Clutlines of 
the Life of Shakespeare (6th ed. 1886, vol. ii 
p. 257) he says : “There is su[;>posed to be a pos- 
sibility, derived from an apparent reference 
to it in bV eever’s Mirror of Martyrs, that the 
tragedy of Julius Cfesar was in existence as 
early as 1599; for although the former work 
was not published till 1601, the ai.ithor dis- 
tinctly tells his dedicatee that ‘this poem, 
which I present to your learned view, some 
two yea, res ague was made fit for print.’ The 
subject was then, ho w^ever, a favourite one for 
dramatic composition, and inferences from 
such premises must be cautiously received. 
Shakespeare’s was not, ]-)erhaps, the only drama 
of the time to which the lines of W eever vvere 
applicable; and the inui’c this species of evi- 
dence is studied, the more is one inclined to 
question its efficacy. Plays on the history of 
Julius Caesar are mentioned iuGosson’s Scboole 
of Abuse, 1579; the Third Blast of Eetraite 
from Plaies, 1580; Henslowe’s r).iary, 1594, 
1602; Mirrour of Policie, 1598; Hamlet, 1603; 
Hey wood’s Apology for Actors, 1612. There 
was a French tragedy on the subject pub- 
lished at Paris in 1578, and a- Latin one was 
peHormed at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1582. 
Tarlton, who died i.ii 1588, had appe/ired as 
Cjesar, perhaps on some unauthorized occasion, 
a circumstance alluded to in the (.)ura,uia, 
1606.” 

The allusion in Weever’s book does not fit 


.Whim "QMBAK 


any of tlie other plays on the story of G^sar 
that Imve conie clown to our day; and it does 
fit Bhakes})t;are's jday so exaetly that, since it 
was Hrst |)ointed (>ut, tlie editors liave unani- 
mously accepted HaJliwelhs original view of 
it. It does not follow necessarily that Jiiims 
Cfosar must have been written as early as 
loJifi. Even if the Mirror of i^Iartyrs was | 
written then, an allusion like this may have | 
been inserted just before it went to press two 
years later. The date 1599, however, may 
not be too early. The inteiaial evidence of 
metre and style is nc»t inconsistent witli that 
date. Flea.}' (Chronicle History of Shake- 
speare, 1881), p. :2]4) makes it Ifibo; ^*at any 
rate Caesar must be anteiior to the Quarto 
Hamlet which was produced in Stokes 

(Chronological Order of Shakespeai'e's Plays, 
1878, p. 88), after a careful discussion of all 
the evidence, sums up the matter thus: “The 
great similarity of style between tiiis jrlay 
and Hamlet and Hemy Y. has been pointed 
out by Gervinus, Speckling, Dowdeii, Hales, 
and others, and, I suppose, must liave been 
felt by nearly every reader. It is not only 
shown by the many allusions to Cmsar in 
these plays [allusions, by the by, which show 
a co-oi’dinate estimation of his chai'acter], but 
by tlie bninor relations^ of these plays. This 
point is so strong that, taking into considera- 
tion some of the references mentioned above, 
there can scarcely be any doubt that the ori- 
ginal production of tliis play must be placed 
in 1599-1000. It may have been revised after- 
wards, and the appearance of several works 
bearing similar titles in 1607 suggests, as Mr. 
Fleay says, its reproduction at that date.” 

It is not necessary, however, to suppose, as 
Fleay does, that the play Avas revised by Ben 
Jonson.' He lays consitierable stress on “the 
spelling of Antony without an It: this name 
occurs in eight of Shakespeare’s plays, and in 
eA^ry instance but this inA^ariably is spelled 
Anthony.” But if the scholarly Ben had 
made this orthographical correction, is it likely 
that he would liaA^e permitted the impossible 
Latin foimi Calphurnia to stand ? Or Avould 
he have retained the Decius Brutus for Deci- 
mus Brutus, or such palpable anachronisms 
as striking clocks and the like? It is as absurd 
^ '4 


to suppose that Joirson could liavp o\vi*lnok< 
these things as that Bacmi could ic;' \ o * uhji- 
iiated them. To the lattor, a< lo the fonam*. 
Decius ■ Brutus fim Decimiis Cnitiis would 
Inwe been like Sly’s “iiiciiard 1 ontpieror'' for 
the AAmll-knoAvn VYiiliain. 

It may be mentioned here, as a enrii*Hs in-' 
staneeof judicial blindness ihut d udge 1 1 * >luh -s, 
by far the ablest of the ^advocates uf tlu* IL- 
coiiian lunacy, in liis Autlioivship of Shake- 
speare (3rd ed. 1886, voL i. p. i'89), 

I Bacon’s Essa}!' on Friemlsliip as a parallel ir 
the second act uf the play uand one b\ vldch. 
“‘if there be a lingering dioubr iu. any miiur' 
as to Bacon’s authoiship of the latfor. iLcn 
doubt “must be removed : and yet i i : 1 1 h - 
very passage <[ noted Bacon h.as 
Brutus” and “('al])ur3iia/‘ instead of iIk- 1 
ciiis Brutus” and of rhednnncu 

The judge does not see that lie is himself fus'- 
nishing indisputable evii kau'e thr* t r ho j th i to - ■ 
opher Avas p)erfectly familiar with what the 
dramatist was ]»al}>ahiy ignorant of. 

AFe haA’e no reason to suppo.-,e that Slmke- 
speare was indebted to any of the eatdier 
plays on the same .sub ject. The t»iily son reo 
from Avhich he appears to have djnwn his 
materud Avas Sir Tliomas Nortir's versitni of 
ITutarclds Lives, ti'anslated from the Fiviadi 
of Bishop Amy ot, and fia’sl publislied in 1579, 
He lias f<.»liowed North closely, alim.tsf, sla~ 
Aushly, as the illustrative extracts given in the 
notes Avill sIioaa". As Gervinus sa}s: “Tlie 
component parts of the diuma are liorrt o\'e<l 
from the biographies of Biaitus and Ge.sar in 
siicli a manner that not only the histt>rica! 
action in its ordinary course, Init also the 
single characteristic traits in incidents ami 
speeches, nay, even single expres.si<.»ns and 
words, are taken from Plutarch; even such as 
are not anecdotal or of an e])igi‘aniiuatic na- 
ture, eA' en such as one unacquainted with Plu- 
tarch would consider in form and ina,niier to 
be quite Shakespearian, and which lutve n»*t, 
imfrequently been quoted as his jjeciiliar pro- 
perty, testifying to the ])oet’s deep knowle<ige 
of human nature. From the triuin|>h over 
Pompey (or rather over his sons), tlie silenc- 
ing of the two tribunes, and the croAvn olfered 
at the Lupercalian feast, until Ciesar’s munier. 
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from thence to the battle of, Philippi and 
the closing words of Antony, which are in 
part^ exactly as they were delivered, all in this 
play is essentially Plutarch.' .The omens of 
(Ansar’s death, the warnings of the augur and ' 
of Artemidorus, the absence of the heart in 
the animal sacrificed, Calphiirnia’s dream; the 
[(eciiiia,r traits of Caesar’s character, his super- 
stition regarding the touch of barren women 
i,ii the course, his remarks , about thin' people 
like. Ca.ssiiis,; all the circumstances about the 
.conspiracy where, no oath, was taken, the 
■character of Ligarius, .the withdrawal of Cicero; 
the whole relation of Portia to Brutus, her 
.words, his reply, her subsequent anxiety and 
■death; the circumstances, of Cse-sar’s death, the- 
very arts , and means of Decius Brutus to in- 
.•d.iice. him ' to leave home, all the ■ minutest 
|;)articiilars of his murder, the behaviour of 
'Antony. and its result, the. murder of the poet 
Oiniia; further on, the contention between 
tlie' republican friends respecting Lucius Pella 
.and the refusal of the money, the dissension 
of the two concerning the decisive battle, 
their conversation about suicide, the appeai*- 
ance of Brutus’s evil genius, the mistakes in 
the battle, its double issue, its repetition, the 
suicide of both friends, and Cassius’s death by 
(lie same sword, with which he killed Cmsar 
— a.n is taken from Plutarcli’s narrative, from 
wliicli the poet had o.nly to omit whatever 
destroyed the unity of the action.” 

,Archbisho]3 Trench, in liis Lectures on 
Plutai’ch, in referring to ^sTorth’s translation 
of the Lives, remarks : 

But the highest title to honour which 
this version possesses has not hitherto been 
mentioned, namely, the use which Shake- 
speare was content to make of it. "Whatever 
Latin Shakespeai'e may have had, he certainly 
knew no Greek, and thus it was only through 
Sir Thomas North’s translation that the rich 
treasure-house of Plutarch’s Lives was acces- 
sible to him. ... . It is hardly an exag- 

geration to say that the whole ])lay—- and the 
.same stands good of Coriolauus no less— is to 
be found in Plutarch. Shakespeare indeed 
lias thrown a rich mantle of poetry over all, 
which is often wholl}" his own; but of the 
incident there is almost nothing which he 


does not owe to Plutarch, even as eoritinually 
he owes the very wording to Sir Thomas 
North.”' , ' , ' ‘ 

STAGE HISTOEY. 

. Julius Csesar always seems to have been 
one of the most popular of Shakespeare’s 
plays on the stage, in spite of its want of any 
female interest, and of the fact that Gmsar, 
wdio is virtually the hero, is killed in the iniddle 
of the play. We find that on the 20t]i May, 
1613, Lord Treasurer Stanhope pa.id, John 
Heminges ‘Tor presentinge before tlie Princes 
Highnes the Lady Elizabetli and the Prince 
Pallatyme Elector fowerteene several plays,” 

. of which' “Ceesar’s Tragedye ” was one. When 
Thomas Killigrew,. ,a,fter the Restoration, 
established the King’s Com.pa,iiy, and opened 
a new .theatre at -Drury Lane, 16*65, Julius 
Csesar -was one of the, stock pieces of the com--., 
.panj’^. . Downes gives us the cast, as follows : , 
“Julius Caesar, Mr. Bell, Cassius Major. Mo- 
hun, Brutus, Air. Hart, Anthony Mr. Kynas- 
ton, Calphurnia,^ Airs. Marslial, Portia,, Airs. 
Corbet.” The only othei- plays of Shakespeare, 
which were included in tlie fifteen stock plays 
of which Downes gives tlie easts, are “The 
Aloor of Venice” (Othello), and King Henry 
the Fourth; while amongst the other |j]a.ys, 
of which he gives merely tlie names, are in- 
cluded The Alerry ATives of AA^indsor and 
Titus Andronicus; so that however much we 
may decry J uiius Omsar as an acting play, it 
had the honour of Ix-ung one of the four~for 
we cannot include Titus Andronicus— which 
helped to keep alive Sliakespenre’s fame at a 
time when his rivals, Beaumont and Fletcher 
and Ben Jonson, were held to be his superioi‘s 
by the general puldic. During the reigns of 
Chaides II. and Janies IT. Julius ( b'sar seems 
to have been frequently played. In 1 682, at 
the Theatre Royal, it was a, gain acted with iden- 
tically the same cast as in the above-mentioned 
perfoi'inance. In 1684 Killigrew’s ami Dave- 
imnt’s companies coalesced, and,nnderthe title 
of the King’s Company, removed to the Theatre 

i- This name is spelt Cali'jhwnvia , as in F. 1, both in 
Downes and Uenest throujjhout, mid I have not thought 
it necessarj' to alter the spelling, though Calpiirnia is the 
correct form. 
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Royal, Di’iuy Lane; aome time in that year^ 
they presented this play, Betterton appearing 
—for the first time apparently — as Brutus, 
su]>ported by William. Smith as Cassius, Uood- 
nian as Julius (Jtesar, Mrs. Cooke as Portia, 
and Lady Siingsby - as Caiphurnia. Langbaine 
(p. 453) says that this play was ]n*inted in 
Quarto, Loudon, 1684; and he adds: ‘‘Tliere 
is an Excellent Pr<.)logue to it, printed in 
(;V-)\’^ent Garden Drollery, p. 9.” Genest says 
this edition “differs very little from the origi- 
nal play, except that the part of Marulius is 
Given to Casca, and that of Cicero to Tre- 
boniiis” (voL i. p. 4£3), Lowndes mentions a 
Quarto of Julius Ciesar with the title-page 
“ a Tragedy, a,s it is now acted at the Theatre 
Royal, Lend. n. d. (1680) 4to. On the I'everse 
of the title is a List of Actors, in which Bet- 
terton is set down for acting Brutus.” He 
also mentions two Quartos printed in 1684 and 
1696 respectively, and another n. d. (1696); so 
that evidently, during this period, the play 
was popular among readers as well as among 
playgoers. 

It would appear that Julius Csesar was not 
again represented till Febriiaiy 14th, 1704, 
when it was played at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Tlie cast is not given. This, as will be seen, 
is nearly twenty years from the last recorded 
performance. It is nn^st probable that it was 
represented in the interval more than once, 
though there is no record of its revival. Bet- 
terton was still acting, so he probably played 
his old part of Brutus. On October 30th, 
1705, the company removed to the liaymarket 
Theatre from Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Julius 
(JmiLT was revived on Ma.rch 14th, 1706. No 

1 Dmviios does not mention this pfiiformance, and 
Genest does not give the day or the month on which it 
took place, 

2 This actress appears to have acted many principal 
parts; among others, Queen Margaret in Crowne’s Henry 
VI,, Kegan in Tate’s mutilation of .Lear, and Cressida in 
Dryden’s Troilns and Oressida. She affords the only 
instance of any titled actress to be found in the playbills 
of this period; though many of them had a sort of left- 
handed claim to sucli a distinction. Downes mentions 
her among the persons who joined the Duke’s Company 
in 1G70 as Mrs. Aldridge and Mrs. Lee, afterwards Lady 
Siingsby. She is generally spoken of as Mrs. Mary Lee. 
and appears to have been no relation to poor mad Nat 
l^e. According to Genest '‘Dame Mary Siingsby was 
feuried at Paneras lCb3, 4” (Genest, vol. 1 p. 449). 


particulars are given, but the cast must* have 
been a, strong one; for Beitei'inn, Lfuth. \’rr~ 
bruggen, Bowman, as well a.-. lMi>. iJarr^ aiM 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, were indude'd In iht' enm- 
pany. The next performance was uii January 
14th, 1707, at the liaymarket Theatre, vlim; 
Genest says it was j)eiii.»rmed “lb a- t!a 
encouragement of tlie actin’g in 

the Liaymarket, and to enable theiu tu Ina-p 
the diversion of plays under a separate iuie]‘e,-t 
from Operas — By Siibseri| ttiem (\a >1. ii. | ». 3« 13 ). 

The cast wms, Brutus = Bettert^ ui : L'assiu.s -- 
V erbruggeri : .Anton y = Milk?- : Julius I 'a.-sa !’ 
= Booth':, Octavius = AL'ilis : Oas/a = Keen ; 
Caiphurnia = Mrs, Barry: Portia™ Mrs. Bi’aee- 
girdle. The iniiior parts were also j Jayeel l>y 
well-known actors, viz. ‘VPlebeians” ■= Jolju- 
son, Bullock, Norris and tVu.s.s. It w.mld 
ajDpear that “Lord Halifax prnpuscil a suh- 
scription for reviving 3 plays uf the best 
authors with the full streiigib of the com- 
pany” {nt sujmi). Tlie next pl;iy of thi.N serio. 
King and no King, was gi\'en on Jamiajy 
21st; and on February 4tb the third, IMarriage 
a la Mode, or tlie Comical Lovei's; a emu- 
pound manufactured by Ciivber out of twt; of 
Diyden’s plays, Marriage a la IMode and 
Secret Love. Ciliber in his Apology (odn. 
1740) says: “nut tody the Aetovs, (several of 
which were handsomely ailvanc'd. in iheii' 
Sallaries) wmre duly juiid, hut the Alanagei 
himself too, at the Foot of liis Account stooil 
a considerable Gainer” (p. 1U5). 

On April 1st of the same year Julius 1 b'.'^ar 
was revived for the benefit of Keen, prthably 
with much the same east. On Decemh.er 
22nd, 1709, at Drury Lane, EotJh ajipeaivd 
as Brutus, Powell as i'as.sius, with Airs. 
Knight as Caiphurnia. A new pi-ologue and 
epilogue were s]tokeu by Keen and Mv>. 
Bradshaw, who reja-esented ,re.'«^pet'ti’vt‘ly Ju- 
lius Caesar and Poi'tia. On ALareh HJth, 1713. 
at Drury Lane, Alills plavt'd iho part of 
Julius Ciesar for his benefit. Brutus Inuiig 
played by Booth, Antony h\ Wilks, Ca'<siu'^ 
by Powell, CWu by Keen. It may 1h? imicd 
that on this, as on many other o<-('asi<nis, smdi 
actors as Johnson, Pinketlnuaii, Bullock, Nor- 
ris, Cross, and Leigh took the }»arts of the 
“Plebeians,” that is, of the Citizeirs; tbo play 
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was re|'K:*ate(l ou tlie 6tli of A])rii. By this 
time it seems to ii;ive become an established 
favourite. Bu(>th cliose it for his benefit March 
22iid, 1716. It seems to have been acted at 
least two or three times every season at Drury 
Lane up to 1727-28 ; then it seems to have 
been put on the shelf as far as that theatre 
was concerned. 

Diiriiig' the period from 1720-28 inclusive, 
Julius Ci^sar was played at the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields Theatre about half a dozen times. On 
October 18th, 1722, we find in the cast that 
Quin played Bratus, Boheme Cassius, Walker 
Antony, Leigh Julius Ctesar. It would ap- 
pear, according to Geiiest, that the comic 
characters” were played by Bullock and others 
(vol. iii. p. 116). These were the Citizens, 
whom, as has been pointed out, actors of con- 
siderable importance were content to repre- 
sent. xlt Goodman’s Fields, December 1st, 
1732, Julius C'jesar was produced and played 
for twelve consecutive niglits. On September 
19th, 1736, there was a performance of this 
play at Drury Lane, with the following cast: 
Brutus, Quin; Cassius, Miiward; Wiight, 
Antony; W. Mills, Julius Oesar; Cas/l-a, Cib- 
ber, jiin. ; “ Citizens,” Johnson, Miller, Harper, 
and Griffin, with Portia, Mrs. Furnwal, and 
Calphurnia, Mrs. Biitlei'. Davies says that the 
part of Casca was ‘‘enlarged” by “ adding to it 
what belongs to Titinius; ” and he observes, 
‘‘if I remember right, was acted by a principal 
comedian. Above five and forty years since, 
Winstone was selected for that character, 
when Quin acted Brutus, and the elder Mills 
Cassius, Milwai’d M. Antony, and W. Mills 
Juli us Cmsar. ” He praises W instone very much, 
of whom lie says: “The assumed doggedness 
and sourness of Chsca sat v'ell upon Winstone ; ” 
aiid adds: “The four principal parts have 
not siiice that time been equally presented ” 
(Dramatic Miscellanies, voLii. p. 212). Davies 
praises Milward very much' in' Antony, al- 
tiioiigli it v^uuld a] )pea,r that this actor played 
Cassiirs far* mure frequently,and compares him 
ill tins cliaracter with Wilks and Barry: he 
also says that William Mills succeeded better 
in Oesar than in any other part. But the 
most interesting thing that the gossiping 
biographer of Garrick tells us about this play 


is, that the great “little Davy” once had a 
mind to have tried his skill in the part of 
Cassius; but either from a fear that Quin in 
Brutus would completely outshine him, or for 
some other reason, he gave up the idea ; and 
this play was never revived during his iiiaii- 
agenieiit. On April 28th, 1738, there w'as a 
performance at Drury Lane for the fund for 
erecting a nioniiment to the memory of Sliake- 
speare, when Julius Cmsar was played; Mi-s. 
Porter being the Portia. In the season 1742, 

1743, Quin was engaged at Covent Garden, 

wdiere he was |>laying' as a counter-attraction 
to Garrick at Drury Lane; and, as iniglit ]3e 
expected, w’e find Julius Cinsar revived at 
that theatre and strongly cast, with Hale as 
Antony, Ryan as Cassius, Bridgewater as 
Csesai*, and with such actors as Hippisley, 
Chapman, and Woodward in the small parts 
of the “Plebeians.” This was on Novem- 
ber 20th, 1742. On 18th, 1744, Sheri- 

dan took his benefit at Covent Garden in the 
part of Brutus. At this theatre Mrs. Prit- 
chard appeared as Portia on October 31st, 

1744. On March. 28th, 1747, we find a soli- 
tary performance of J ulius GVesar for Sparks’s 
benefit, w'lio played Cassius to the Brutus of 
Delane and the Antony of Barry. The play 
was repeated on April 30th., wdien Gifibrd wa.s 
Antony ; Barry only appears to have played 
the part twice that season. On November 
24th, 1748, Quin had rather a remarkable cast 
to support him in his fa vourite part. It in- 
cluded Delane as Antony, Ryan as Cassias, 
Sparks as Casca, Mrs. Horton as Caljjluirnin,, 
and Mrs. Woffington as Portia. Tliree i*e].>,re- 
sentations of this play were given in Novem- 
ber, 1750, at which Barry was the Antony to 
Quin’s Briitiis ; and so successful was lie in 
the part that he played it seven times during 
this season. 

On January 31st, 1766, Geiiest reconis a 
performance of this play at Covent Garden 
“ not acted eight years,” the east of whiels was 
not very remai*ka,I>]e, except for the fact that 
Mrs. Bellamy played Portia. Ayiropos of this 
performance Genest notices that an edition of 
Julius Caesar was printed in 1719, “as altered 
by Davenant and Dryden.” This must have 
been a mistake, however, because Julius 
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Cfesar was one of the plays assigned to Killi- 
grew ; and therefore Davenant conld not play 
it a t his theatre. Walker, who played Bratus 
on this and subsequent occasions at Covent 
Chard en, used to speak the following lines at 
the end of the fourth act : — 

Sure they have rais’d some devil to their aid, 

And think to frighten Brutus with a shade: I 

But ere the night closes this fatal daja I 

i '11 send more ghosts this visit to repay. | 

These lines are not found in the edition printed | 
in 1GS2 as acted at the Theatre Royal;” but | 
they are given in Beil's edition printed from | 
the Prompter’s Book at Coven t Garden, 1773. 
The iiuthor of these touching and poetical 
verses is apparently unknown ; but, as Geuest 
points out, it is clear tha,t they must have been 
received into what he calls ‘‘ that Sink of coi’> 
niption—the Prompt Book” after 1682. 

We pass over some performances of no par- 
ticular interest till we come to the lirst appear- 
ance of John Kemble in tlie character of 
Brutus. Boaden says: “On the 29th of 
February, 1812, Mr, Kemble revived the 
tragedy of Julius Ciesar; he had, as usual, 
made some very judicious alterations and ar- 
rangements in the piece, and in his own per- 
formance of Brutus exhibited all that purity 
of patriotism and philosophjq which has been, 
not without some hesitation, attributed to that 
illustrious name” (Life of Kemble, voi ii. 
p. 543). This performance of tlie play, with 
Young as Cassius and Charles Kemble as An- 
tony, must have been most etfective, as Brutus 
was one of the chaiucters in which the elder 
Kemble was supreme. Maci'eady playerl both 
Cassius and Brutus, but in his own opnnion he 
chiefly excelled in the latter. It is a pity that 
tills great actor did not adopt the plan which, 
according to Mrs. Garrick, her husband fol- 
lowed, of %vnting his own criticisms, or rather 
of publishing them; for he did write them | 
apparently in his own diary. Perhafis, if he 
could have seen such criticisms as the follow- | 
ing in print during hia lifetime, it might have 
reconciled him to that jirofession by means of 
which he gained a position, but which, never- 
theless, he would seem always to have been 
abusing, and to have regarded as a degradation 
while he remained in it. In his diary,, under 
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.date January 24th, iSol, lie says: 

Brutus 'US I' never— no, never*- jifdiil it betbiv. 

■ in regard to dignitied familiarity of dialnMik%or 
. enthusiastic inspiration of lofty imrjiose, Tlio, 
distance, the reluctance to deeds of violence, 
the instinctive abhurrence of tyranny, 
open simplicity of heart, and natural graiHieii!’ 
of, soul I never st'> perfectly, so conscioiisi\ 
.portrayed before. I think the audience felt, 
it” (vol. ii. ]). 3115). Ill another parr of Ids, 
diary Macready says, wiiii indlisputable gnsul 
sense, that Brutus "is (Uie of those uhui’acters 
I that requires |>ecuiiar care, whif-h only j’cpcti- 
tion can give, but it never can be a ]>ari; that 
can inspire a person with an eager desire to 
go to a theatre to see represented.” It was 
in the season 1818-19 that he iirst played 
Cassius to Young's Brutus at Cuvent Garden. 
According to his own aceonnt IMacready 
jdayed this jiart to oblige Voung; but he 
seems to have taken great pleasure in it, and 
to have repeated it again in 1822, at (’(tvciit 
Garden, to Young's Bi’utus; Mare Antony 
being then Chaides Kern We and Casea, Faw- 
cett, This lawivai was very snccessfuL 
Edmund Kean, apparently, never played in 
Julius Otesar at all. Phelps closed his second 
season on May 5th, 1846, with this ]da'Y, 
which, however, never seems tif lia\'e hetUi 
a great favourile with him. 0. V. Bi'ooke 
pki 3 'ed the part of Brutus at the Gity of 
London Theatre in Novernbei-, 1862; when 
J. Ryder was the Cassius and J. .F. Young 
the Marc Antony. In our own time this 
play has never been re|>rese.nte(.i with greater 
effect than it was lyv the celebrated German 
company of the Theatre RovaL IMeiningcii, 
at Drury Lane Theatre, in 1881. The crun- 
pieteness in every detail, and th(‘ admiral de 
stage-management, especially in tlie arrange- 
nxeut of the crowds, rendered these per- 
formances some of the most successful ever 
given by a foreign company in this country. 
A representation of Julius G.-esar was given 
at the Olympic Theatre, April idth, I8'j2, 
with Edmund Tearle as Brutus: uiid at. licr 
Majesty’s Theatre, January 23rd, 1898, tlu"- 
play was revived by M.r, TI. Beerbolun Tivc 
with every attention to stage and scenic 
detail Air. Tree appeared as Marc Antony, 
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and the cast;,, included Lewis Waller as Bratus,, 
Mrs. Tree as Lucius, Miss Lily . Haii'bury as ■ 
Calpimiia,. and Miss Miliard as Portia. At 
the same . theatre, September 6tii, 1900, when 
Mr. Tree repeated , his performance,' Mrs. 
'Tree played Calpurnia,' and Miss' Lena Ash- 
well, ,Portia. 

, CRITICAL' ■■ ELMAh-KS. : ■' 

Julius Gesar has been condemned, from a 
dramatic point of view, for its lack of unity. 
It is like two plays in one, the former being 
concerned witli the death of Cfesar, the latter 
with the revenge of that deed. The nominal 
iiero disappears at tiie end of the third act, 
and only his ghost is seen thereafter. But 
the ghost is a link between the two parts 
of the drama. ‘‘0 Julius Cmsar, thou art 
mighty yet ! ” exclaims Bratus, when he comes 
upon the dead bodies of Cassius and Titiniiis; 
and Cassius, as lie killed himself, had cried: 

Ctesar, thou art reveng’d, 

Even with the sword that kill’d thpe. 

(V. 3. 45, 46.) 

It is not without purpose that the dramatist 
introduces these signiticaut utterances. Ctesar 
is dead, but we must not forget that his 
spirit ranging for revenge, 

With Atd by his side come hot fimi hell, 

(iii. 1. 271, 272.) 

has “let slip the dogs of war’^ against his 
butchers. The eloquent prophecy of Antony 
over his bleeding c*orpse is fultilled. 

The treatment of the living Ciesar by the 
poet, however, has been a pmzzle to many 
tlie critics. It is evident from the many 
allusions to tlie great Roman in the other 
|)lays, that his eliaractei^ and history had 
3ua«le a dee].) impression on Shakespeare. 
Craik, after quoting tlie references to Ccesar 
in As You Like It, IT. Henry lY, Henry Y, 
tlie three ]iarts of Henry VI., Richard HI., 
Hamlet, Antony and Cleopatra, and Cymbe- 
line, remarks that these passages “ will pi"o- 
liably be thought to afford a considerably 
more compi’ehensive representation of the 
mighty Julius than the play which bears his 
name.’' “AYe have,” he adds, “a distinct ex- 
hibition of little else beyond his vanity and 
arrogance, relieved and set off by his good- 


nature or affability. . , .It might almost be 
suspected that the complete and full-length 
Csesar had been carefully reserved for another 
drama.” Hazlitt remarks that the hero of 
the play “makes several vaqioiiring and ratliei* 
pedantic speeches, and does nothing; indeed, 
he has nothing to do.” Hudson sa,ys: “Cmsar 
is far from being liiuiself in these scones; 
hardly one of the speeches put into liis inouth. 
can be regarded as historically ehai*acteristic; 
taken all together they are little sliort of a 
downright caricature.” He is in doubt wlietiier 
to explain this by supposing that C^iesar wfi.s 
too great for the hero of a drama, “since his 
greatness, if brought forward in full measure, 
would leave no room for anything else,” or 
whether it was not the poet’s plan “to repre- 
sent Cmsar, not as he was indeed, hut as he 
must have appeared to the conspirators ; to 
make us see liiin as they saw him ; in oi'der 
that they too might have fair and equal 
judgment at our hands.” He is disposed to 
rest on the latter explanation, hut to me it 
seems vei'v clearly a wrong one. AYhat the 
conspirators tliought of C’aisar is evident 
enough from what they themselves say of 
him. It was not necessary to distort or 
belittle the character to make us see how they 
sa%v him; and to have done it to make us see 
him m they saw him \s'oxild have heen a gross 
injustice to the foremost man of all this world 
of which \Ye caimot imagine Shakespeare 
guilty. As to its being necessary in oi*der 
that we may do justice to the cons|)iratars, if 
it leads us to justify' their course in killing 
him, does it not make the fate that afterwai'ds 
befalls tliem appear most undeserved? Does 
it not enlist our sym]>athies too exclusiveh^ on 
their side ? 

On the whole I am disposed to think tliat 
the poet meant to repi'esent CVesar as Plu- 
tarch represents him — as Imving ])econie am- 
bitious for kingly power*, somewhat sjxdled 
by victor}', jealous and fearful of Ms enemies 
in the state, and supei'stitious withal, yet 
hiding his fears and misgivings under an 
arrogant and haughty demeanour. He is 
showm, moreover, by the dramatist at a 
cal point in his career, hesitating between, his 
ambition for the crown (which we need not 
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8ii[)pt>so to have ]>eeii of a iwerely selfish sort, j 
fur Ik 3 may well have believed that as king lie | 
could do more foi- liis coiuitry^s good than in 
any other capacity) and Ids doubt whether 
tile time had come for iiini to accept the 
crown. It may be a question wliether even 
Ciesar could be truly himself just then ; whether 
even he might not, at such a crisis in his for- 
tunes, show something of the weakness of 
inferior natures. 

It must be remembered, too, that, as Haz:- 
litt has said, Otnsar does nothing in the play, 
has nothing to do, except to play the part of 
tlie victim in the assassination. So far as any 
ojiportuuities of showing what he really is are 
concerned, he is at niiieli the same disadvan- 
tage as “the ixiaii in the coffin’^ at a funeral 
— a very evsseiitial character in the perfor- 
mance, though in no sense an actor in it. If 
he is to impress us as verily “ great Csesar,” 
it must be by what he says, not by what be 
does, and by what he says when there is no 
occasion for grand and heroic utterance. 
Under the circumstances a little boasting 
and bravado appear to be necessary to his 
being recognized as the Eoinaii .Dictator, 

After all, there is not so very much of this 
boastful language put into the mouth of 
Ciesar; and, as Knight reminds us, some of it 
is evidently uttered to disguise his fear. When 
he says: 

The gods do this in shame of cowardice ; 

C®sar should be a beast without a heart, 

If lie should stay at home to-day for fear, 

(ii. 2. 41-43.) 

he is speaking to the servant who has brought 
the message from the augurers. “ Before 7mi 
he could show no fear;” but, the moment the 
servant has gone (he is doubtless intended to 
leave tlie stage), he tells Calpurnia that “ for 
her humour he will stay at home,” proving 
yilainly enough that he does fear. His reply 
afterwards to Decius beginning 

Cowards die many times before their deaths, 

(ii. 2. 32.) 

is directly suggested by Plutarch, who says 
that when his friends “ did counsel him to 
have a guard for tlie safety of his person,” 
he \vould not consent to it, “ but said it was 
10 


better do: die onee dlian always, to be afraid, of 
death.” His last speech — 

1 du know Inn- out* 

That unassailable holilsnn his rank. 

I’nshakM of motion: and tbcu- i lan he, 
a. Letane a little show’ it, ' (iii. ) . 

though boastful, is not unnatural in the ciUi- 
nection, being drawn fnuo liim l>\ tla^ persis- 
tent importunities of the frieinis Cimlier. 
The fact that Ctear has so little' to, say; lias, I 
think, led the critics to exaggerate this char- 
acteristic of the speeches. 

With regard to Brutus alsr> the critics liave 
had their doubts. Colerhige asks, ‘-dVliat 
character did Shakespeare mean his Bi’utus 
I to be?” He is perplexetl that Brutus, the 
j stern Boinan republican, should say that he 
wxmld have no objection to a king. r>r to 
Cfesar as king, if he u'ould only lie as gond a. 
monarch as he now seems disposed to ]>e; rual 

also that, in view’ of all (':esa,r had (htm- 

crossing the Iliilucon, entering Bonn? as a 
conqueror, placing (hiuls in the senate, 

— he finds no personal cause to complain of 
I him. He resolves to kill his friend and bene- 
I factor, not for what he has lieen or wiiat he 
is, but for W’liat he may becoiiu:?. lie is no 
serpent, but a serpent's egg; therefore crush 
him in the shell. 

It is curious that Ooloridge should not have 
seen that by “personal cause.” su distinetly 
opposed to “ the general,” Brutus riders to h.is 
private relations with (hesav as a man and as 
a friend, not to public acts ur atlecting 
the common weal. All those enumerated 1>y 
Coleridge belong to the latter class. 

That Brutus should be influenced by Ids 
speculation.^ as to wdiat Oie^snr might bovume, 
is in thorough keeping with the character. 
Brutus is a sidiolar, a philosopher, and a pa - 
triot; but he is not a statesman. He is an 
idealist, and sti*aiigtdy ivanting in practical 
wusdom. It is significant that S]ia,kesp<*are 
represents him again and again with, a butik 
in his hand. H^e is a man of liooks radhii* 
than a man of the w-orld. His theories are 
of the noblest, his intentions of tlie must 
patriotic and philanthropic, but they are 
visionary and iinjiracticable. There are sucli 
men in every age ---reformers who accomplish 
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no refuriii, because tlieir lofty dreams are 
incapalde «)f being made realities in this 
workada,y wanid. Sucli men are easily mis- 
led and made tools of by those more unscru- 
pulous than tlieiuselves;, as Brutus was by. 
Cassius and tlie rest. They are often, incon- 
sistent in argiiinent, .as Brntns in the .speech 
that puzzled Coleridge. ' They are intiuenced 
by one-sided views of an. important question,, 
deckling it liastily, wdthoiit looking at it from 
all sides, as they ought, and as those who are 
less rash and impulsive see that they ought. 
So Bi'utus sends to Cassius for money to pay 
his legions, because he cannot raise money by 
vile means ; but he knows how Cassius raises 
the money, and has no scruples about sharing 
in the fruits of the ‘indirection.” He is 
thinking only of paying the soldiers, and does 
not see tliat he is an accomplice after the act 
in what he so sharply rebukes in Cassius. He 
is inconsistent here as in many other cases ; 
but the inconsistency is perfectly consistent 
witli tlie cliaracter. 

Cassius .is a worse .man, but a better states- 
man, or rather politician. He is shrewd and 
fertile in ex])edients, but not overburdened 
with pi'inciple or conscience. He is tricky, 
and l^elieves that tlie end justifies the means. 
He can write anonymuus letters to Brutus, 
‘‘in several hands, as if they came from sevei'al 
citizens,” and can put placards in the same 
vein “on old Brutus’ statue.” He is none too 
honest himself, but he understands the value 
of a good name to “the cause,” and therefore 
wishe.s to secure the endorsement of one whose 
“countenance, like richest alchemy, will change 
to virtue and to worthiness” what, he says, 
“would ap])ear offence in -the less scru- 
pulous: politicians. . 

We must not, Imwever, take Cassius to be 
Averse than he really is. As a politician he is 
a beliewer in. ex])ediency — whattwer is likely 
to secure the end in view is riglit; but as a 
man he has iiiaiiv admiivible traits of charac- 
ter. it Avere jiot so, Brutus could not love 
linn iis lie does. He ha.s a high sense of per- 
sonal lionour Avithal. He is indignant when 
Brutus tells him he has “an itching palm;” 
but he has just told Brutus that bribery is 
not to be judged severely when it is necessary 


for political purpose.^. “At such a time as 
this it is not meet”’ to be overcritical of 
“ every nice offence.” There spake the poli- 
tician; in the other case, the man . W e must not 
be too hard upon him. SuiidrA' good friends of 
ours in public life are his modern counterparts. 

Except in the great scene in the forum, 
where his speech to the people is 2 )erli.aps tlie 
finest piece of oratory to be found in all Shake- 
speare — and entirely his oavii, be it noted, no 
hint of it being given b}^ Plutarcli. — Antony 
plays no very stinking part in the d,ran.ia. 
We see him roused by a sudden ambition from 
liis early career of dissipation, and taking a 
place ill the TriuniAdrate; and it reminds us 
of Prince Hal’s coming to himself, like the re- 
pentant prodigal, when he comes to the throne. 
But Antony is, morally at least, a slighter 
man than Henry. His reform lacks the sin- 
cerity and depth of the latter’s, and he cannot 
hold the higher plane to which he has tem- 
porarily risen. His fall is to be depicted in a 
later and greater drama, of AAdiich. he is the 
hero and not a subordinate actoi* as liere. v 

Portia is one of the noblest of Shakespieare’s 
women. As Mrs. Jameson has said, her 
character “ is but a softened reflection of that 
of her husband Brutus: in him AA'e see an 
excess of natural sensibility, an almost Avoman- 
ish tenderness of heart, repressed by tlie tenets 
of his austere philosophy: a stoic by profes- 
sion, and in reality the reA^erse—acting deeds 
against liis nature by the strong force of prin- 
ciple and will In Portia there is the same 
profound and jiassionate feeling, and all her 
sex’s softness and timidity held in check l)y 
that self-discipline, that stately dignity, AAducli 
she thought became a AAminan ‘ so fatlxei'ed and 
so husbanded.’ The fact of her inflicting on 
herself a voluntary wound to try her oavu 
fortitude is perhaps the strongest proof ()f this 
disposition. Plutarcli relates that on the day 
on Avhich Cmsar aa’rs assassinated, Portia ap- 
peared overcome Ayith terror, andeA'en sAATM.>ned 
away, but did not iii her emotion utter a 
word which could affect the cons]')irators. 
Shakespeare has rendered this circumstance 
literally [in ii. 4, I--20]. 

“There is anotlier beautiful incident re- 
laited by Plutarch which could not Avell be 
31 



JULIUS CMBAM. 


dramatized. Wlien Brutus and Portia parted 
fur the last time in the island of Nisida, she 
restrained all expression of gi'ief that she 
might not shake khs forth vale ; but after- 
^vards, in passing thruugii a chamber imvliich 
there hung a. picture of Hector and Andro- 
maelie, she sto]:>ped, gazed upon it for a time 
\vith a settled sorrow, and at length burst 
into a passion of tears/' 

Xo critic or commentator, I believe, has 
thought Calpurnia, worthy of notice, but the 
render may be reminded to compare carefully 
the scene between her and. Ciesar with that 
between Portia and Brutus. The difference 
in the two women is not more remarkable 
than that in theii* husbands’ bearing and tone 
towards them, Portia with mingled pride 
and affection takes her stainl upon her rights 
as a wife— a woman that Lord Brutus took 
to wife” — and he feels the ap}.>eal as a man 
of his noble and tender nature must: 

Oyegods, 

Bender me worth}' of this noble wife! 

Calpurnia is a poor creature in comparison 
with this true daughter of Cato, as her first 
words to Ca?sar sufficiently prove: 

AVhat mean you, Cnesar v Think you to walk .forth? 

You not stir out of your house to-day. 

(ii. 2.' 8, 9.) 

‘When a wife takes that tone, we know what 
the reply will be: “Ciesar shall forth.” Later, 
of coui’se, she comes down to entreaty: 

T)o not go forth to-day. Call it my fear 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. , 
(h. 2.‘ 50, 51.) 

And Cnesar, with contemptuous acquiescence 
in the suggestion to let Antony say he is ‘hiot 
well to-day,” yields to her weak importuni- 
ties. When Decius comes in and urges Caesar 
to go, the story of her dream and her forebod- 
ings is told him wdth a sneer (can vre imagine 
Brutus speaking of Portia in that manner'?), 
and her husband, falling a victim to the 
shrewd flattery of .Decius, departs to liis death 
with a parting fling at her foolish fears, %?hich 

'.ci ' ' ■■ n 


he is ashamed at having for the .inuiiU'iit 
yielded lo, Calpurnia. w;\s C;t--.ar'.< h-mtli 
wife, and the nnirriagt* was oiut uf iaai^'cnieiiee 
rather than of atrectitui. 

There are no portions of Luman history 
that seem so .re.al to us as tliose whicli , 'shako- 
speare has nuide the subjects of lu.s ] flays. 
History merely calls up the uf the dead 

past, and the impression it makes upon us i.s 
shadowy a.ud unsiil.>stantial : poetry makes it 
live again l^efore our eyes, and we .feel that 
we are l<.>oking upon inei] aiul wonmn Ida* 
ourselves, not their misty seuil>la,iiec.s. It luigh t 
seem at first that the p<.>et, by giving us 
fancies instead of facts, o-r fancies mingled 
with facts, only distorts and eoiifnse.s our con- 
ceptions of historical vei-ities; but. if he be a 
true poet, he sees the past with a e hearer 
vision than other men, and reproduces it mure 
truthfully as well as more vividly. He sees 
it indeed with, the eye of imagination, noi as 
it actually was; but there are truths <<f the 
imagination no less than of the senses am! 
the reasoj,i. Two desej'ipti<uis may he alike 
imaginative, lait one may be tnn.* and tlie 
other false. The one, though nut a statement 
of facts, is consistent with the facts and im- 
presses us as the reality would impn‘^s us* 
the other is neither true nor in kce}fiiig with 
the truth, ami can only deeei^•e and mislead 
us. Ben Jonson wrote Homan plays Avhicl!, 
in minute attention to the details of the man- 
ners and customs of tlie time, a.r«.* far more 
scholarly and accurate than Shakespeare’s, 
He accompanies them with hundreds of m,>tes 
giving classical quotations to illustrate the 
action and the language, and sheaving how 
painstaking he has been in rhis respect., The 
work evinces genuine poetic p».uver as well as 
laborious resea, rch, ami yet the effWl is far 
inferior to that of Sha,kespearek less pedantic, 
treatment of Roman subjects. Tin* latter 
knows much less of classical history and anti- 
quities, but lias a deeper insigfit into human 
nature, which is the same In all ages. Jonson 
has given us skilfully-modelled and admirably- 
sculptured statues, hut Shakespeare living 
men and women. 




Fldv. Heni;el home, you idle creatures.— (Act i. 1. 1. 


JULIUS C.LSAPv. 



ACT I. 


. Scene ,I. Rome. A street. 

Enter. Flavius, M.A}vuirLAj^ymeetmg a rabble 
i) f Citizeiu. 

Flar. Hence ! Ik tine, you idle creatures, get 
you lioiiie. 

Is tills a lioliday? Wliatl know you not, 
Being ineehanicald you ougiit not walk 
Upon a labouring day without the sign 
Of your profession? — Speak, wliat trade art 
tlioii ? 

First Vlt. Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Mar. Wliei’e is thy leather apron, and thy 
rule? 

What <.h"»st thou with thy best apparel on? — 
You, sir; wiiat trade are yon'? 

See. Cit Truly, sir, in respect of a line work- 
miin, I am l>ut, as you would stiy, a cobbler, ii 
}far. But what trade art thou? Answer 
me directly. 

See. C'lt A tra<le, sir, that I hope I may use 
with a safe conscience; which is, indeed, sir, 
a mender <^f bad soles, 

1 Mechanical, Le. belonging to the class of mechanics, 
artisans. 


Alar. What trade, thou knave? thou naughty 
knave, wliat trade ? 

Sec. Oii. Nay, I beseech you, sir, ]:>e not out 
with me; yet if you be out, sir, I can mend 
you. 

Alar. What niean'st thou by that? Mend 
me, thou saucy fellow '? 21 

Sec. Cit. Why, sir, cobble you. 

Flai\ Thou art a cobbler, ai*t thou ? 

Sec. Cit. Truly, sir, all that I live by is with 
the awL- I meddle with nc> tradesman’s mat- 
ters, nor women’s matters, but with all. I ani, 
indeed, sir, a surgeon to old s]ioe,s; when. the,y 
are in gi*eat danger, I recover" tlieiii. As 
proper** men as ever trod upon neat’s leather 
have gone upon ray handiwork. ao 

FIai\ But wherefore art not in thy shop 
to-day? 

Why dost thou lead these men about the 
streets'? 

Sec. Cit. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to 
get myself into more work. But, indeed, sir, 

• 2 A ivl, an obvious pun on awl anti all. 
s Jiecover, a quibble on re-cover. 

^ Proper, handsome, well-made. 



ACT 1. Scene 1. 


JULIUS CJESAB. 


ACT i. Si 


we make liuliday to see Ciesar, and to rejoice 
in his triumph. 

MiO'. AVherefore rejoice? 'Wliat conquest 
brings he home? | 

AA^hat tributaries follow liim to Eome, | ■ 

To grace in captive bonds liis ciiariot wheels'? 
You blocks, }'ou stones, you worse than sense- 
less tilings ! 40 

0, YOU hard hearts, you cruel nieii of Eome, 
Knew you not Pompey ? Alany atinieand oft 
Have you ciiiulokl up to walls and Ijattlements, i 
To towers and windows, yea,, t<:» cluniney-tops, i 
Your infants in your arms, a,nd there have sat | 
The livelong day, witli patient expectation, i 
To see great Poin]')ey jiass tl le streets of Borne ; | 
And, when you saw his chariot but appear, j 
Have you not made an universal shout, 

That^ Tiber trembled undeiaieath her banks, 

To hear the replication of your sounds 5i 
Made in. her concave shores ? 

And do you now put on your best attire ? I 

And do you now cull out a holiday? | 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That. comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood? 
Be 'gone I/' '■ ■ . ■ i 

Eun to your houses, fall upon your knees, i 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude, ao 
Flati C4o, go, good countrymen, and, for 
this fault, 

Assendile all the poor men of your sort; 

Draw tiiem to Tiber banks, and weep your 
tears 

Into the channel, till the lowest sti'eam : 

Do kiss the most exalted shores of all.— ' 

[E,cei(,nt Citizen!^ •with a daivneast air. 
See whether their basest metal be not mov’d! 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 

Go yon down that way towards the Capitol; 
This wa\' will I. Disrobe tlie images, 

If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies.^ 
Mar. May we do so? 7 i 

You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 

Flaw It is no matter; let no images , | 

' Be hung with Ctesar’s trophies. I ’ll about, | 
And drive away the vulgar from the streets; i 
So do you too, wdiere you perceiA^e them thick, ! 


■ ' ^ That-^o that. 

'■ 2 (Jeremomen, trophies, honorary ornaments. 

d4 . ... — ■ ■ 


These growing feathers pluck’d fmm th'>5ir*s 
■■ wi.n.g , 

AATil make him tly an ordinaiy piv-lu ’ 

AATk) else would soaral'MAc tlr- nI.avuI' uicn, 
And keep us all in .servile feai'fiduess. '•o 

[Abv'../,,/. 

Scene II. J i>t>hlk 

Ah Altar with frt^ a,( <>, /;// ^rhirh th>' >'»< v/ c 
is stand i iHj i on either stilt: a atah eg' i.'hiziufs. 
Filter, in procession trit/f ntnsic, 

Antony, for the eonrse; i'ALrrii.xiA, Peu:- 
TL-v, Decius, ('iCEno, .Buctl's, (Avssii's, ihcl 
Casca, Priest.^ iiemiiors^ i<fnnd>frddHorvrs, 
Lietors^ Gnxtrds, Sc. 

Cm. Caljairniji ! 

Casca. Peace, liu ! Caesar speaks. 

i 

Cifs. i 'aipurniif ! 

Cid. Here, my lord. 

('a/s. Sbind you flirectiy in Aiito!iiu.s‘ wa.y, 
AV'heii lie doth i‘un ids course. — Antonins ■' 
Ant. (Aesar, my lor<l 1 
( W Forget not, in your specil, Anloidu^, 
To touch Calpurnia; foi‘ our ehb.‘vs s;iy. 

The barren, touched in this holy ehase, 

Shake oif their sterile curse. 

Ant. 1 shall re, mend ter; 

AAdien CAesar .says “Do this,” it Is j,H.>,rfi.u‘in'd, 
Cws. Set on, and leave no eeremojiiy out. 

[_J:fusic,. 

iSoot/i. Cmsar! ic 

Cm. Ha ! wdio calls ? 

Casca. Bid every noise be still. — Peace Vt-t 
again! ceases; the erOf/'d. vfwns 

itnd diseoeers Foothsaper, 
Cm. YTio is it in the ],)ress'^ that calls (U) me i 
I hear a tongue, shriller tlinn all the nmsic. 
Cry, “Caesar.” S]>eak ; (.hisar is turn’d to hear, 
Footh. Beware the ides of Alareh. 

Cm. A^diat man is ilial ? 

A soothsayer bids you lu'vvare tluf ides 
of Alarch. n» 

Cm. Set him before me; let me see his fai*e. 
Cass. Fellow, come fi‘om the throng; .look 
upon Ca3sa,r. [The Foot hsa per ad ranees. 

» Pitch, the height to wliich a falcon soars; a. technical 

term. 

■i Pms, crowd. 



ACT 1. Seeiii 


JULIUS .a^SAR.' 


ACT L Swiie 2. 


Cces, Wliat say'st tliou to me now? Speak 
oiK'e again. 

Beware the ihes of March. 

Ch-s'. He is a dreamer; let us leave him: 
[AhaV AiUoiiii^ artd the rest .’\ — 

].>a,ss. Ed'emit all hut Brutioi 

and Cassius in procession. 

Cass. Will you go see the order of the course ? 
■, Bru. Not 'I. ■ , 

Cass. I pray you, do. 

Bru.. I am not gamesome; I do lacdv some 
' part ^ 

Of that quick s})irit that is in Antony. 

Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desh‘es; so 
1 dl leave you. \jJoitvj — Cassius stopts him. 

Cass. Brutus, I do obsei‘ve you now of late: 
1 have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of Jove as I was wt.mt to have; 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Ovei* your friend that loves you. 

Bru. Cassius, 

Be not deceivM; if I have veil'd my looJv, 

I turn the trouble of iny countenance 
Merely - upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late witli ].'>assion.s of some dilference,^ -to 
Conceptions only jwoper to mystdf, 

Whieli give smne soil, perl nips, to my be- 
haviours; 

But Jet not thei'efu3‘e my good friends l)e 

' ; griev’d, 

Among which number, Cassius, be you one, — 
Is or construe any further my neglect, 

Than that poor Brutus, svith liimself at war, 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

Cass. Then, Brutus, I liave much mistook 
your ]>assion; 

By means whereof this breast of mine hath 
J>uried 49 

Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell 3ne, good Brutus, ca,n you see your face? 

Bru. No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself, 
But J)y reflection ]>y some other things. 

(ass. ’Tis just; 

And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 

Tliat you have m.) such mirr<.)rs as will turn 
\ our hidden worthiness into your eye, 

That you iniglit .see your shadow. I have heard, 

u Sennet, u kind of nourish ou the trumpet. 

^ Merelu. altogether, entirely. 

** Passions of some dlperenc , contiicting emotions. 


Where many of the best respect'^ in Eome, — 
Excep)t immortal Cmsar, — speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age’s yoke, Ui 
Have wish’d that noble Brutus ha,d his eyes. 
Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, 
Cassius, 

I That you would have me seek into myself 
I For that which is not in me ? 
i Cass. Therefore, good Brutus, be prejDar’d 

I to hear; 

I And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
j So well as by retieetiou, 1, your glass, 

' Will modestly discover to yourself co 

I Tliat of yourself wliich you yet Icnow not of. 
And be iiot jealous on*' me, geutle Brutus; 
Were I a common laiiglier, or did use 
To stale ^ with ordinary riaths my love 
To every new protestei-; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
j And after scandaF them; or if you know 
' That I piofess myself in baiu'iuetiiig 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 

[_Flourlsh and shout. 
Bru. What means this sliouting? I do fear, 
the people 

Choose Cmsar for the.ir king. 

Cass. Ay, do you fear it ? 

i Then must I think you would not liave it so. 
Bru. I would not, Cassius; yet I love liim 
Avell.-- , :,;S2 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
What is it that you would iinpait to me ? 
i If it be aught toward the general good, 

: Set honour in one eve, aval death i' the otlier, 
i And I will look on Ixith indili'erently; 

For let the gods so s})eed ^ me as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 

Cass. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutn.s, 
As well as I do know your outward favour.'^ 
Well, honour is tlie subject of my story. — 02 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 

I had as lief not be as live to 
In awe of such a thing as T myself. 


4 Of the best respeet. i e. best W(H-thy of respect. 

5 Jealous nil, suspicious or distrustful of. 
c Stale, make stale, or common. 

7 Scandal, defame, slander. 

8 Sjieed, favour, prosper. 

£> Fawitr, face, personal appearance. ' 

15 



ACT 1. Scene 2. 


JULIUS O^ESAE. 


ACT I, 


I was bom free as Caesar; so were you; 97 Accoutred ius I was, I plunged in, 

We both liave fed as weli: and we can both And bade him follow; indeed, be did. 
Endure tJie winter’s cold as Avell as he: TJie torrent j'oar’il; and we did bullV-r it 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day, With lusty sinews, tlirowing it. a.si<!e. i 

The troubled Tiber chating with her shores, And stemming it with liea.rts nf enntrfO'ioy: 
Ctesar said to me, ‘‘Dar’st thou, Cassius, now But ere we could arri\'e the point prnpn.^'d. 

Leap in with me into tliis angry flood, Ctpsar cried, “'Help me, Cassius, ov I sinl; 

And swim to yonder point?” Upon the word, I, as ^Eiieas, otir great a,ncestm’, 



Cans. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow worhl 
Like a Oilossiis.HAct i. 2. 


Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of 
Tiber 

Di<l I the tired Cfesar; — and this man 
Is now become a god; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body 
If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when be -was in Spiin, 

And when tlie fit was on him I did mark 120 
How he did shake; ’tis true, this god did 
shake; 

His coward lips did from their colour %; 

And that same eye whose bend^ doth awe the 
world 

Did lose his^ lustre: I did hear him groan; 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the 
Eomans 

^ Bend, look. 2 Eis, its. 


Mark him and write liis .s]»eeches in their 
books, 

Alas ! it cried, ‘‘Give me some drink, Titinius,” 
As a sick girl Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temj;)er should 
So get the start of the majestic w<'>rld, ice 
And bear the palm alone. 

B 7 'u, Another general shout ! 

I do believe that these applauses ai'e 
For some new honours that are hea] i’d on 
Caesar. 

Cass, Why, man, he doth bestride the nari'ow 
world 

Like a Colossus; and we jietty men 
Walk under his huge legs and peeji al:)out 
To find ourselves dishonouralde graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 14 1 


ACT 1. Scene 2. 


J'ULIUS CMBAR, 


ACT L Scene 2. 


Brutus lUid Ca3sar: what should be in that 
Gesar'? 142 

Why should that name be sounded more than 
yours? : 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with ’em, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 

.Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 
IJ])on what meat doth this our Ciesar feed, 
Tha.t lie is grown so gi’eat? Age, thou art 
sham’d ! loO 

Borne, thou liast lost tlie breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there 1)v an age, since the great 
dood,^ 

But it was fam’d with more than with one 
man? 

When could they say till now tliat talk’d of 
Borne 

That her wide walls encompass’d but one 
man I 

Now is it Borne indeed, aii<l room enough, 
AVlien there is in it ]>ut one only man. 

0, you and I have heard our fatliers say, 
There was a, Brutus''^’ once that would have 
brook’d 159 

The eternal doril to keep his state in Borne 
Ah easily as a king 1 

IJrif. That you do love me, I am nothing 
jealous; 

What you would work me to, I have some aim 
How I have thought of tliis, and of these 
times, 

I shall recount hereafter; is going to 

speak; cheeking Jdni\ for this piresent, 

I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 
Be any further mov’d. What you liaA^e said, 
I will consider; what you have to say, 

J will with patience hear; and find a time 109 
Both meet to hear and answei* such high things, 
[Shouts heard nearer. 

. CTill then, my noble friend, chew upon this: 
Brutus hud rather be a villager 
■ Than to repute himself a son of Borne 

< Under these hard conditions as*^ this time 

< Is like to lay upon us. 

1 Flood, the deluge of Deucalion. 

2 Bnitus, Lucius Junius Brutus, who expelled the 
Tarqiiins. 3 Aon, conjecture. -tAs-suchas. 

VOL. VIII. 


■ €a^s. ■ , , ,I am glad 170) 

That my weak words have struck but thus 5 
much show 7 

Of fire from Brutus. [ A*. S 


The games are done, and Ciesar isi 
returning. 


Cass. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the 
sleeve; 179 

And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 

Bru. I will do so. — But, look you, Cassius, 
The angry spot doth glow on Csesar’s brow, 
And air the rest look like a chidden train; 
[[Calpurnia’s cheek is piale, and Cicero ^ 

Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes S; 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 5 

Being cross’d in conference by some senators. 
Cass. Casca will tell us wlmt the matter is. 
[^Music. Re-enter Ccesar., Antong, and 
the rest as before in procession. 


Cws. Antonins! 190 

Ant, Cfesar ? 

Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights: 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 
AnL Fear him not, Cajsar; he’s not dan- 


gerous. 

He is a noble Homan and well given.-’ 

Afe. Would he were fatter! — but I fear 
him not: 

Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 200 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads 
much; 

He is a great observer, and be looks 
Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no 
■ plaa^s, . 

As thou dost, Antony; he hears no iiiusiG: 
Seldom he smiles; and smiles in. such a sort, 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his 
spirit 

That could he mov’d to smile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves; 
And therefore are tliey very dangerous. 210 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d 
Than what I fear, — for always I am Csesai*. 


* Covference, debate. 


c Given, disposed. 




ACT I. Scene 2. 


JULIUS aESAE. 


ACT, I.' 'Seeite 2. 


Come on inj right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me traly whnt thou tliiuk’st of him. 

'[Anto/i’jf goes to (\esar\^ side; Brutus 
erosses to Casea as he is gomg, and 
pulls his cloak. Music. Eiveiint 
all hi procession^ except Casea, 
Brutus, and Cassius. 

Casca. You puli’d me by the cloak; would 
you speak with me 'i 

Bru: At, Casca; tell us what hath chanc'd 
to-day, 

That Ciesar looks so sad. 

Casca. Why, you were with him, were you 
note ■ 

Bru. I should not. then ask Casca what had 
chanc'd. ‘.iio 

Casca. Why, there was a crown oUerkl him; 
and, being offer’d him, he put it by with the 
buck of his hand, thus; and then the people 
fell a-shoiiting. 

Bru. What was the second noise for ? 

Casca. Why, for tint too. 

Cass. They shouted thrice; what was the 
last cry for? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Bru, Was the crown offer’d him thrice ? 

Casca. Ay, marry, was ’t, and he put it by 
thrice, every time gentler than other; and 
at every puttiug-by mine honest neighbours 
shouted. 

Cass. Who offer’d him the crown'? 

Casca. Wliy, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Casca. I can as well be bang’d as tell the 
manner of it; it was mere foolery, I did not 
mark it. I saw Mark Antony offei* him a 
crown yet ’t was not a crown iieithei’, ’t was 
one of these coronets; — and, as I told you, he 
put it by once; but, for all tluit, to my think- 
ing, he would fain have had it. Then he 
offer’d it to him again; then he put it by 
again; but, to my thinking, he was very loath 
to lay his fingers off* it. And then he offer’d 
it the third time; he put it the third time by; 
a,n<i still as he refus’d it, the rabblemeiit 
sliouted, and clapp’d their chopp’d hands, and 
threw up their sweaty nightcaps, and utter’d 
such a deal of stinking breath because Caesar 
refus’d the crown, that it had almost chok’d 
Cfcsar; for he swooned, and fell down at it. 
: v., ,18 ' ' ■ : v' - -.C. ; 


■And, .for mine own ])a!t, I durst nut hiugfi, 
■for tear of opening my lips and rccciviug llie 

bad air. 

Cte.. But,' soft, I pi'ay you; wluit, did, (:/?;esiir 

swoon? 

Casca. He fell down in tlie i,iia,rket-p!ace, 
«antl foaniM at nuuitin and was spt-^uuhlchs. 

Bru. ’T is very l:ike;— he liatli tlie .faliiiig- 
sickness.-^ 

Yo, Caesar hath it not;' but, you and I, 
And honest C.’asca, we have the failing skk- 
■ness. 

Casca. I know Uut w'hat ynu mean by that; 
but I am sure Ciesar fell vlovii. if the iau- 
rag people did not edap' M .hi a'nd li.is'S .I'lii'ti, 
according as he ]>leasM and disjdtns’d tliem, 
as they use to do the jdayers in tin.' theatre, 1 
am no truer man. 

Bru. What said he when lie came unto 
himself ? 

Casca. Alarry, before he fell down, when 
lie jierceiv’d the eonnnoii herd was glad he re- 
fused the crown, be |)luek’<l me ope Ids doub- 
let and offer’d them his throat to cut:- -an 1 
bad been a man of any oc<.‘ii]:satiuii,'' if [ would 
not have taken him at a word, I W'ouhi I 
might goto hell among the rogues:--and 
lie fell. When he cnnie to himself again, he 
said, If he had done or said any ihing amiss, 
he desir’d their worships to think it was his 
infirmity. Three or four weuelies, vlimv I 
stood, cried, “Alas, good soul !” — and. forga.vc 
him with all their hearts; — but there’s no 
heed to be takenc>f them; if Oesar had sta bird 
their mothers, they would have done no less. 

Bru. And after that, he came, thins sad, a m ay ? 

Casca. Ay. 

Did C!icero sa}" any thing ? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cass. To what effect '? 

Casea. Nay, an I tell you lliai, i'll 
look you i’ the face again: — but ihus(‘ that 
understood him. smiled at one an-ffher and 
shook their heads; hut, for mine own part, it 
was Greek to me, [] I eould tell you more news 
too: Alarullus and Flavius, for pulling sea rfs 
off Caesar’s images, pire put to silence. 3 F;ire,' 

, 1 FaUmg’SickmsSf epilepsy. 2 True, haju'st. 

, ^ Of my occupation, airiechauie, like the plebeians a1)out 

Wra, , . 1 


ACT I. Scene 2. 


JULIUS 

you well- Tliere was more' foolery ' yet, if I ■ 
could rem,ember it. . ■ 29 i 

Cass , , Will you sup witli lue to-night, Casca t ■ 
Casca. No, I am pro]nais'’d forth. ^ 

Cass. Will you dine with me to-morrow?"' 
Casca. Ay, if 1 be alive, and your mind hold, 
and your dinner worth the eating. ' 

Cass. Good; I will expect you. 

Casca. Do so. Farewell both. [Esait Casca. 
BriL What a blunt fellow is this grown to 
be! 

He was quick mettle ^ wdien he went to 
school. soo 

Cass. So is he now, in execution® ■ 

Of any bold or noble enterprise, 

However he puts on this tardy form. 

This rudeness is a sauce to his good wdt, 

Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
’With better appetite. 

BriL And so it is. For this time I will 
leave you: 

To-morrow if you please to speak with me, 

I will come home to you; or, if you will, 

Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 
Cass. I will do so: — till then, think of the 
world. — Bruins. 

Well, Brutus, thou art nol.)le; yet, I see, 

Thy lionouraljie metal may be wwought 
From tln-dd it is dispos’d: therefore it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 
For who so firm that cannot be seduc’d? 
CVesar doth bear me hard,“ but he loves 
Brutus; 

If I Avere Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humour me. I will this night, 
In several hands,*’ in at his window's throAV, 

As if they came from several citizens, 321 
Writings, ail tending to the great opinion 
That Eome holds of his name; wherein ob- 
. S'Curely 

Ctesar’s ambition shall be glanced at; 

And after tiiis let Ciesar seat him sure; 

For we wall shake liiin, or worse days endure. 

[Emt. 


J [ am. promised forth , i.e. T have promised to go out 
<to supper), fi Q^riek mettle, of a lively spirit. 

•" Execution, mefciically five syllables. 

4 From that, from tliat to which. 

5 Doth bear me hard, has a grudge against me. 
s na7ids, haud,w.ri,tiugs. 


C^SAR. ACT I. Keene 3, 

Scene III. A street 

Thunder and lightnincf. Enter^ from, opposite 
sides., CasCzI, icitk his sword drauoi, and 
Cicero. 

{Cic. Good even, Casca: brouglit'' you C!fe.saiy 
home? ^ 

I Why are you breathless? aud why stare you so? { 

I Casca. Are not yon mov’d, when all tlie ' 
.sway® of earth ' 

Shakes like a thing infirm ? 0 I'iceru, ; 

I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oalvs; and I havi* seen,, 
The ambitious ocean swxll and rage and foam, s 
To be exalted with the tlirealening clouds: ? 
But never till to-night, never till now', > 

Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 10 
Either there is a civil strife in lieaven, ^ 

Or else the wmild, too saucy with the gods, f 
Incenses them to send destruction. 

Cic, Why, saw you any tli in g riioi ‘e wonderf u 1 ? 
Casca. A common slave --you know him:' 
w'ell by sight— J 

Held up his left hand, wdiich did flame and burn i' 
Like tw^eiity torches join’d; and yet his hand, 
Not sensible of fire, remain’d unscorch’d. I; 

Besides,-— -I have not since put up my sw’-ord, — / 
Against^ the Capitol I met a lion, 20/ 

Who glar’d upon me, and w'ent surly by ? 
.Without annoying me; and there w'ere drawn 
Upon a heap^*^ a hundred ghastly women 
Transformed with tlieir fear; w’ho swa)i“e they ^ 
saw \ " ■ ?■ 

Men, all in fire, walk up and down the streets. ; 
And yesterday the bird of night did sit ? 
Even at noonday ii])on the market-place, 
Hooting and shrieking. When these prodigies ' 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 
‘^These^^are their reasons,— they are natural;” 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 31^ 
Unto the climate^*^ that they point upon. ' 

Cic. Indeed, it is a strange-<iis])osed time; ; 
But men may construe things after their'; 
fashion,^® J 


T Brought, mcovted. ^Sivay, balance, equilibrium. 
» Agaimt, opposite. 

w Drawn upo7i a heap, crowded close together, 
n These, such and such. 12 Clwiate, country, 

w After their fashmi, in their own way. 
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ACT L Scene 3. 


JULIUS a^iSAR 


'Clean froiiC tlie purpose of the things them- 
: selves. 35 

; Comes Caesar to the Capitol to-niorrow? 

^ Casca. He' cloth* for he did bid Antonius 
? Send word to you he would be there to-morrow. 



Cumi. Cassius, what night is this !-(Aet i. 3. 4" ) 


? Cic, Good night, then, Casca; this disturbed 

f 30 

Is not to walk in. 

Ca.s'cc/. Farewell, Cicero. 

^ Cicero.2 

Enter Cassius. 

Cass. Who ’s there 1 
Casca. A Roman. 

^ Clean from f quite away from, or contrary to 
20 


ACT I. Scene 3. 

Cass. Casca, by your voice. 

■ Ctea. 'Your ear is good. and 

li^ktmn^2 Cassius, wlmt niglit- is thisl 
Cass. A very jdeasing night to iiMiiest inen, 

■ Casca. Who ever knew the hear mis iiieiiaee 

so f 

Cass. .Those that iifive known tlie eai'tli so 
full of faults. 

■'For my part, I'liave walk'd a, bout tlie streets, 
'Submitting me unto the perihms night;* 

And thus uiibi’aeed.,''^ (Ihsca, a,s you see, 

Have bard my bosom to t'he thunder-stone C- 
And when the cross'"’ blue lightning seemVl to 
■ ' open , 5Ci 

The breast of heaven, I did present: myself 
Even in the aim and very lia.sh of it. 

Casca. But wherefore <iid you so much tern |::>t 
the heavens ? 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble 
When the most mighty gen Is, b}- tokens, send 
Such dreadful heralds tt.i ast^.mish ns. 

Cass. You are dull, Casca, and those spru’ks 
of life 

That shouhl be in a Roman you do want. 

Or else you use not. You look |)ale, ajid gaze, 
And put on fear, and. case yrmrself in wondt*]'. 
To see the strange impatience of tin lteavcij.>: 
But if you would considei- tlu^ true cause r-e 
Why all the.se lives, why all tlie.se gliding 
■: ghosts, ' ' 

Why birds, and beasts froiiHpialityand kind;*' 
A\ hy old men fool,* and chihlren calculate; 
Why all these tilings change from, their oaxli- 
nance,® 

Their natures and pre-fornied faculties. 

To monstrous r|uality,-™-why, ymi sluill iiiel 
That heaven hath infus'd them with thesic 
. ■ ■ ■ spirits, (-.i. 

Tomake them instriiiiients of fearand warniuu' 
Unto some monstrous ,stn,te. 

Now could I, (‘asca, name to thee a mn?a 
Most like this dreadful night, 

That thunders, liglrteiis, open.s gnives, and 
roars 


2’ What night, what a niglit, 

3 Unbraced, ungirt; explained by the next line. 

4 Thunder-stone, thunderbolt. 5 Cross, 

6 From quaXiti! and kind, i.c. deviate from or change 
their natures.^ 7 panf, become fools. 

® Tkeir ordinance, what they were oriiaiiiad to be. 



■ ACT I. ..Scene 8. ' , JULIUS 

As doth ■■ the lion ' in the Capitol, — ■ 

A man 110 iTiightier than thyself or nie 
In personal action ; yet prodigious ^ grown, 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. . 
€as<M. ’Tis Oinsar tliat you mean;, is it not, 
Cassius? 

Cass, Let .it be who it is : for Romans now 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors, 
But, woe the while our fathers’ minds are 
.dead, . S 2 

And we are govern’d with our mothers’ spirits; 
Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 
Casca, Indeed, they say, the senators to- 
morrow 

Mean to establish Caasar as a king; 

And he shall wear his croivn by sea and land, 
In eveiy place, save here in Italy. 

Cass. I know where I will wear tins dagger, 
tlien; 

Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius. 90 
Therein, ye gods, yon make the weak most 
strong; 

Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat. 

Nor stony tower, nor v^alls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit; 

But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 
.Never, lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If I know this, know all the woidd besides, 
That part of tyranny that I do bear 
I can shake off at pleasure. [Tlmnde?'. 

Casca. . So can I; lOO 

So ever>^ bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his ca])tivity. 

Cass. And why should Caesar l3e a tyrant, 
then? 

Poor man ! I know he would not be a wolf, 
But that he sees tlie Romans are but sheep; 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 
Those that witli haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straw- s: wd.iat trash is Rome, 
What rul:>bish, and what ohal, wdien it serves 
For the l^ase matter to illuminate no 

So vile a thing a-s CVesar ! But, O, grief, 
Where hast thou led me ? I perhaps speak this 
Before a willing bondman; then I know 
My answxT must be made; but I am arm’d, 


1 Prodigmts, portentous. 

3 Woe the lohile ! alao for tlio 


C..^SAR. ACT L Scene 3. 

And dangers are to me indifferent. :ii5 

Casca. You speak to Casca; and to sucliaman 
That is no fleering^ tell-tale. Hold, niy hand; *-' 
Be factious^ for redress of all these griefs;*'* 
And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As wdio goes farthest. 

Cass. There ’s a bargain made. 

[Grasping Casca^s Juviid. 
Now know you, Casca, I have mov'd already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo wdth me an enterprise 
Of honourable-dangerous consequence ; 

And I do know, by this, they stay for me 
In Pompey’s [Thunder and lightning'] 

for iiow^, this fearful night, 

There is no stir or WTilking in the streets, 

And the complexion of the element^ 

In favour’s^ like the work w^e have in hand, 
Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 130 
Casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes 
one in haste. 

Cass. ’T is Cinna; I do know him by his gait: 
He is a friend . — [Enter Cinna.] Cinna, wdiere 
haste you so ? 

Cinna. To find out you. Who’s that? 
Metellus Cimber? 

Ccm. No, it is Casca; one incorporate 
To our attempt. Am I not stay’d for, C-inna? 

I am glad on What 
a fearful night is this 1 

There’s two or three of us have seen strange 
sights. 

Cass. Am i not stay’d for ? Tell me. 

Cinna. Yes, you are.— 

O Cassius, if yon could uo 

But win the noble Brutus to our pa}'ty — 
Cass. Be yon content: — good Cinna, take 
this paper, 

And look you lay it in the ])rcetor\s chair, 
Where Brutus may but find it; and thrown this 
In at his wiiidcw; set this up wdth wax 
Upon old Brutus’ statue: all this done, 
Repair to Pompey’s porcli, where you shall 
find us. 

Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there ? 


8 Pleenng, sneeriii,^. 

4 Hold, my hand. Here, take ray hand. 

5 Factious, active. Griefs, grievances. 

^ Blement, sky. s Pavour, aspect, appearance. 

9 On’t, of it; ie. that he has joined us, 
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act L Scene i-k 


ACT II. fSceiie 1. 


JULIUS 

Cinna. All but Meteiliis CiinbeF; and be. ’s 
gone 

'To seek you at your bouse. Well, I will bicj^ 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 
Uas,s\Tbat done, repair to Pompey ’s theatre.— 

[Esit (Hnna, 

Come, Oasea, you and I will yet ere day 
See Brutus at his house; three parts of him 
Is ours already, and the man entire. 

Upon the next eiieoiuiter, yields him ours. 


C.^SAE. 

Cmca. he sits high in all th«.‘ peoples 

hearts; 

And that whidi would appear nifruee in u.s 
, His comitenance, like richest aiclieiiiy, 

Will change to \'irtue and to worthiness, it't) 
I Cass, Him 'and liis wnrtli an.d oin* great 
need of liim 

A^ou-have .right well e<uiceited." Let us go, 
For it is after midnight; ;ual ere day 
We will awake him and be sure of .him. [EteimL 


ACT 

Scene I. Rome. Brutus's gardeu. Thunder 
and lightning. 

Enter Brutus. 

Bru. What, Lucius 1 ho! — 

I cannot, by tbe progress of the stars, 

Give guess how near to day. — Lucius, I say I — 

I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. — 
When,^ Lucius, when ? awake, I say I What, 
Lucius ! 

Enter Lucius. 

Lxte. Call’d you, niy lord ? 

Bni. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius; I 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Luc, I will, my lord. [BJidt, Lightning, 
BriL Ifc must be by hi.s death ; and, for my 
],)art, 10 

I know no personal cause to spurn at*^ him, 

But for the general.^ He would be crown’d; — 
How that might eliange ills nature, there’s 
the question: 

It is the bright day that bring.s forth the addei’, 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him? 
— tliat;^* — 

And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 

That at his will lie may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is wlien it disjoins 
liemorse’' fi-oxn power; and, to speak truth of 

QmKi\ 

X Bid, hasten. - Conceited, conceived, judged, 

3 When? an exclamation of impatience. 

Spurn at, strike at, attack, 

5 The general, the people, the community. 

That, he that so, suppose that done. 

, 7 Hemorife, mercy, or pity, 
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II. 

I have not known wlien liis aiteetiiiiis .sw^ay’d. 
More tha'ii his reason. But ’tis a <‘<iiiiniMn 
proofs LM 

That lowliness is yuung :inibiii«in's ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns bis face; 
But when he once atUiin-s the upumsi round 
He then unto the ladder turns hiw back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the ba.se degrees''’’ 
By which he di<l ascend ; so Caesar may. 

Then, lest he may, }ircvent. And, since Ihe 
qiiaiM'ei 

Will hear no colour for the thing he is, 
Fashion it thus; that what he is, augnhuited, 
Would run to tlicse a.nd these e.M refuitie-: 
And therefore thiidv him as a seipentt 
Which hatch'd would, as his kind,*' grow mi.s- 
chievous, 

And kill him in tbe sliell. 

, J^'^to’TjUciu's.' 

Ztec.. The taper bmiiftli in yeair v’losct, sir. 
Searching the window for a tiint. I found 
This paper thus scaBl up; and I am sure 
It did not lie there when I ^Yent to lu'd. 

Bru. Get you to bed again; it is. md duy. 

Is not to-morrow, boy, the idc.s of March : 
Luc. I know not, sir. .si 

Bru. Look ill the calendar, anil bring me 
word. 

I will, sir. [Lightning. E.rk, 

Eft#. 'The exhalations,^^ whizzing in the air, 

' s Proof, experience. y Ba.se clegneft, lower steps. 

ds Afe kind, like the rest of las species, 
n Exhalaliom, meteors. 


ACT 11. Scene 1. 


JULIUS CJESAR. 


ACT n. Scene 1. 


Give so miicli" light that I may read by, them. 

[Opens the letter, holds it Mp, mid reads. 
‘tBrutiis, thou sleep’st; /awahe, and see thyself. 
Shall Rome, etc. Speak, strike, redress!” 

“ Brutus, thou sleep’s!; awake 1” 

Such instigations have been often, dropp’d' 
Where I have took them up. 50 

“ Shall Eoiiie, etc.” Thus must I piece it out: 

, Shall Rome ■ stand under one man’s' awe? 

, , What.! Rome,?' 

My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was call’d a king. 
“ Speak, strike, redress ! Am I entreated 
To speak and strike? 0 Rome, I make thee 
promise, 

If the redress wall follow', thou receivest 
Thy full })etition at the hand of Brutus ! 

Enter Lucius. 

Luc. Sir, March is w\-isted fifteen days. 

[Knocking within. 
Brif. ’T is good. Go to the gate; somebody 
kiK>eks. — L Ildus. 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Ctesar 
I have not sie|>t. 02 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a |.hantasma^ or a hideous dream: 

The Genius- and the mortal instruments^ 

Are tium in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, sutlers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Enter Lucius. 

Luc. Sir, ’t is your brother Cassius at the 
d( >or, TO 

Wiio doth desire to see you. 

Bru. Is he alone? 

Luc. No, sir; there are moe'^ with him. 

Bra. Do you know- them ? 

Lac. No, sir; their hats are pluck’d about 
their ears, 

Ami half their faces buried in tlmir cloaks, 
That” by jio means I may discover them 
By any mark of fa,vour.<' 

Bra. Let ’em enter. 

[Eodt iMcius. 

Pha)ita.'ima, vision. - GeniiitHf spirit, soul, 

s Mortal 'iasfnDnenfa, bodily powers. 

4 Moa, more. » That, so tliat, Faiiour, face, feature. 


They^ are the faction. O conspiracy, 

Sharn’st thou to show^ thy” dangerous brow by 
night, 

When evils are most free ? O, then, hy day^ 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage 2 Seek none, 
conspiracy; si 

Hide it in smiles and affability; 

For, if thou patli,^ thy native semblance on, 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention.^ 

Enter Cassius, followed hg Casca, Becius, 
CiNNA, .Metellus Cimbee, and Trebonius, 
with their faces muffled in their togas. 

Cass. I think we are too bold upon your rest: 
Good moiTOW', Brutus; do wm trouble ymu? 

Bru. I ha ve been up this hour, awake all night. 
Know I these men that come along with ymu? 
Cass. Yes, eveiy man of them; and no man 
here 90 

But honours you; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Koniau bears of you. — 

[Thug all itncover their faces. 
This is Trebonius. 

Brn. He is welcome hither, 

6h!,s*6*. Thi.s, Decius Brutus. 

Bru. He is welcome too. 

Cass. This, Casca ; this, Oinna; and this, 
Metellus Cimber. 

Bru. They^ are all w^eleome. — 

What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and niglvt? 

Cass. Shall I entreat t\ waird? lOO 

I'Zfc retires with Cassius. 
Ike. Here lies the east: doth not the day^ 
break here? 

Casca. No. 

China. 0, pardon, sir, it doth; and yon grey” 
lines 

That fret® the clouds are messengers of day. 
Cosca. Y'ou shall confess that ycai are both 
deceiv’d. 

Here, as I ])oiiit my swmrd, the sun arises; 
Which is a great way growing oiri®the south, 

? Path, walk. 

8 Prevention, discovery, aia.l consequent thwarting. 

9 Fret^ diversify, variegate. 

le Gro’mng on, verging toward. 


ACT II. Scene 1 . 


ACT If. .Scene I. 


JULIUS. C^AM. 


Weighing^ the youtiifui Ksea.son of the year. 
Some two months lieiice up higher toward the 
north 109 

He first, presents his fire; ?md the high east 
Stands as the Ca])itol, direcuiy here. 

[B/'utus and Cassius come forvxird. 

Bm. Uive me your hands all over, one by 

:,01ie. ■ ■ , , 

Gass. And let us swear our resolution. 

Bru. Ko, not an oath! If not the face of men, 
The sufferance of our souls, the time's abuse, — 
If these be inotires weak, l:»reak off‘ betimes, 
And every man hence to his idle bed; 

So let liigdi-siglited- tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 
As I am sure they do, bear tire enough 120 
To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women; then, country- 
men, 

What need we any spur but our own canse 
To prick us to redress ? what other bond 
Than secret Bomans that ha,ve spoke tiie word, 
And will not palter G and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engag’d 
That this shall be, or w’e will fall for it? 12.S 
Swear priests and cowards and men caiitelous,'^ 
Old feeble carrions and such suffering souls 
That welcome wrongs; unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doulit: but do not stain 
The even*’ virtue of our enterprise, 

Nor the insuppressive metal of our s})irits, 
To think that oi* our cause or om* performance 
Did need an oath; when every drop of blood, 
Tliat every Homan bears, and nobly bears, 

Is guilty of a several' bastardy 

If he do break tlie smallest particle 

Of any promise that hath j^asskl from him. 

Cass. But what of Cicero? Shall we sound 
him? 141 

I think he will stand very strong with us. 

Casca. Let us not leave him out. 

Girma. No, by no means. 

Met. 0, let us liave him; for his sih^er hairs 
Will purchase us a good o|)iiiion, 

And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds: 


1 considering. 

2 High^sightcd. supercilious, haughty. 

Palter, shuffle, etjuivocate. 

4 Caiitelous, crafty, war>^ s Emi, pure, blameless. 
« Xusupp-en^sive, irrepressible. ? separate. 

, ■, ' , 24 


It-.shall be said, his Judgment rul'd our bands; 
Our youths and wildness shall m? whir apjioai*, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 

Bru. O, name him not: let us :m.>t Ijreak 
with him;® ■ 

For. he will never follow, any t[ii.iig 
That other men begin. 

Gass. . . Tii.e.n leave him out. 

Casca. Indeed, he is not fit. 

Dee. Shall no maitel.se loe, toucli’d but only 
Ctesar ? 

Cass, Decius, well urg'd: — I think it i.s not 
.meet 

Mark Antony, so well l'*e]<>T\l t»f ( a^^ar, 
Should outlive Cre,sar. '^Vo shall limi of him 
A shrewd 9 contriver, ainl you know hismeaiLS, 
If he improve them, may well .stretch so far 
As to annoy us all; wlilch ti> prevent, 

Let Antony and Cj;e.sar fall ttgi-uher. 

Bru. Our course will seem iov bhu.Kly, Uaius 
Cassius, 

To cut the head oifatrl then hack the limbs. 
Like wrath in death, and eiivv^'* afterwards; 
For Antony is but a. limb uf thesar; 

Let ns be sacriticers, but not butchers, i.'aius. 
We all stand up against the .spirit i 
And in the spirit of men there is no blnod; 

0, that we then camhl come by^^ C-Wsar's .<pirit, 
And not dismeml>er (Aesarl Uuf, alas, itd 
G sesar must bleed for iti And, gent ic f 3‘ienu.^, 
Let’s kill him boldly, hut. not wralhniliy; 
Let’s carve him as a tii.sh lit for the gufls 
Not hevr him as a carcass tit for hojmtl>: 

And let our hearts, as .'subtle masters «!o, 

Stir up their .servant.s to an act of rage, 

And after seem -o chide ’em. This shall lAtake^^ 
Our purpose necessary and not einious:^^ 
Which so appearing to tlie ecnmnfuj eyes, 

We shall be (iall’d purgur.s,^'^ not mnrdeivix 
And for Mark Antony, iliink niU of him; 

For he can do no more than ^ h-‘sa!*'s arm 
When Otesar’s head i.s oil 

Ye t I f ea r 1 1 i n i ; 

For in the ingrafted love he bca]-.s to ( a-sar— - 
Bm. Alas, goodCassius, <lo mU think tdhini: 


8 Break udtk him, broach it- to 

9 Shrened, evil, iiiiscbicvous. 

50 Biivy, malice. n Come htf, get at. 

52 Make, make to apja-ar. ri XJnvwus, malicious. 
14 Purgers, cleansers or healers. 


ACT II. Scene 1 , 


JULIUS CJESAE. 


AG.T' II.. Scene ' 1 . 


If he love Cassar, all that he can. do 
Is to. himself take thought ^ and die for Caesar; . 
And that were much he should; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, . and miieli company. . 
Treb, There is no fear'-^ in him; let him not 
die; ' 190 

For he will live and laugh at this hereafter. 

[Clock stfikes. 

. ' Bru. Peace! count the clock. 

Ccm, The clock has stricken three. 

Treh, ’Tis time to part. 

Cass, But it is doubtful yet 

Whether Ctesar will come forth to-day or no; 
For .he .is s.iiperstitious groAvn ' of late ; 

Quite from'^ the main^ opinion he held once 
Of fantas3r, of dreams, and ceremonies:^ 

It may be, these apparent® prodigies, 

Tlie unaccustom’d teri’or of this night, 

And the persuasion of his augurers 200 

May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

Dee. Never fear that. If he be so resolv’d, 
I can o’ersway him; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 
And bears witli glasses, elephants w-ith holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with hatterei's: 

Blit, when I tell him he hates flatterers, 

He says he does, — being then most flattered. 
Let me work; 

For I can give his humour the true bent, 210 
And I w- ill bring liim to the Capitol 

Nay, we will all of us be there to 
, fetch him. 

Bni. By the eighth hour; is that the utter- 
most? 

Cimm. Be tliat the uttermost, and fail not 
then. 

Met. Chius Ligariiis doth bear Gsesar hard,^ 
Who rated bira for speaking well of Pompey; 
I wonder none of you have thought of him. 
Bru. Now, good Metellus, go along by 
him:® 

He loves me well, and I have given him reasons; 
Send him but liitlier, and 111 fashion him. 


1 Take thought, give way to anxiety or despondency, 

- /Vor. groniid for fear, cause of fear. 

/'row, away from, contrary to. 

3 /d fH., strong, fixed. 

Cemnovicii, omens drawn from sacrifices, or cemnonial 
rites. ^ Apparent, manifest. 

7 Bear Cmsar hard, bear him a grudge. 

® By him, by his house. 


Cass. The morning comes upon ’s; well leave 
you, Brutus. — - 221 

And, friends, dispjerse yourselves; but all re- 
member 

What you have said, and show yourselves tine 
Romans. 

Bm. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily. 
Let not our looks put on® our purposes; 

But bear it as our Roman actors do, 

With iintir’d spirits and formal constancy:^® 
And so, good mon-ow to you every one. — 

[Ecceimt all hut Brutus, wmfflwg up 
their faces in, their togas. 

£Boy! Lucius! — Fast asleep ? It is no matter ; J 
Enjoy the honey- heavy dew of slumber: 230;! 
Thou hast no tigures,^^ nor no fantasies, ) 
Which busy care dra ws in the brains of nien;'J 
Therefore thou sleep’s! so sound. ] i 

Enter Poetia. 

Por. Brutus, my loni 1 

Bi'u. Portia, what mean you? Wherefore 
rise you now ? 

It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 
Pof. Nor for yours neither. A^oii’ve un- 
gently, Brutus, 

Stole from my bed ; and yesternight, at supper, 
You suddenly arose and walk’d about, 239 
Musing and sighing, with your arms across; 
And, when I ask’d you what the matter w^as, 
You star’d upon me ■with ungentle looks: 

I urg’d you further; then yon scratch’d your 
head, 

And too impatiently stamp’d with your foot: 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer’d not, 

But with an angry wafture ^*^ of your Laud 
Gave sign for me to leave you. [[ So I did ; 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seemed too much enkindled; and withal 
Hoping it was hut an effect of hiun<uir, 2r)0 ^ 
Which sometime hath bis hour with every ^ 
■ ■ -man. --f 

It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep, ; 
And, could it work so mticb upon your shape J 
As it hath much prevail’d on your condition, • 

9 Put on, show, disclose. 

10 Formal constancy, outward self-possession. 

' n Figures, pictures create*! by imagination. 

12 Waftim, waving, ri Condition,, disposition, temper. 


ACT II. Scene L 


JULIUS a^SAE. 


ICT II, Scene 1. 


I should not know you, Brutus.] Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 


Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. 



linu IBaidnitJmr] Kneel ivtt, gentle Port ia.--{ Act ii. 1 . 278 .) 


Bor, Brutus is wise, and, were he not in 
health, 

He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Bru. Why, so I do. — Good Portia, go to 
1 >ed. ^ 200 

i For, I.S Brutus sick? — [[and is it phy.sicaD 
j To wa lk unbraced*^ ami suck up the humours 

1 Phymal, inetlicina!, wholesome. 

“ tfubraced, uiigirt. 
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Of the daiik^ morning ? What ! is Eriitii h ] 
And will he steal out of his wholesniiio bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night, 
iknd tempt the rheumy^ and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickne.ss;^ .No, my 
You have some sick olfence’’ within ynur mind, 
Which, by the right ami virtue of iny place, 

I ought to know of: ami, upon my kiioe.s, ;2ro 
, , . [Kneels. 

I eliai'm® you, by my once commt'iidetl beauty, 
By all your vows of love and tliat great vow, 
Which did incorporate and umke us one, 

That you unfold to me, yourself, yrmr half. 
Why you are heavy, ami what nieii to-n.ight 
Have had resort to you; for here liavc been 
Some six or seven, who did hide tlieir fa«'es 
Even fnun darknes,s. 

Bnt. [Rcrning Evneel not. gentle Portia. 
For. I should not need, if you were gentle 
BriitiLS. 

Within the bond rf marriage, t^d! me, Ih'ulu.-i, 
Is it excepted I should kno\v no sccreis C'l 
That apperta in to y f.>u ? Am 1 y ni n * 1 f 
Bui, as it were, in sort oi* liniiiatiois, 

To keep with you at incais, cmnfori your bed. 
And talk to you sonietirm's? Dwell I but in 
the suburbs 

Of your good pleasure? If it be no me>n‘, 
Portia, i.s Brutus iiariot, not his wife. 

Bni. Youareiny true and lH'»nuurul>h‘ wih>: 
As dear to me as are the ruddy diops 
That visit my sad heart. [KuJhVfes her. 

For. If this were true, then slmuld L know 
this .secret. 291 

I grant I am a woman; but withal 
A woman that Lord Brutus took tu wife: 

I grant I am a woman; but wiihal 
A woixian well reputed, Catos daughtc-r. 

Think you I am no .stronger than luy sex. 
Being so fatherVi and so hu.^'bamied : 

Tell me your ctmnsels; 1 will not disclo.Nt* k-ni: 
I liave made strmig proof of my consiaiuy 
Giving myself a voluntary wound anr 

Here in the thigh; can 1 bear that witiipatieutv, 
knd not my husliand’s .so(nvt,s? 


^ Dmik, damp, moist. 

* Ji/ieKvn/, cimswf; rheiimsUism; aci^orfiiiU; tu 
damp. 

' ^ Some Bick offenea, somethim^ that offonsls and makes 
you sick, Chcii'in, conjure. 








ACT 11. Scene 1. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


JULIUS 

Bru. 0 ye gods, 

Render ,iiie worthy of this noble wife !— ' 303 
llimcking within. 
Hai’k, hark ! one knocks. Portia, go in a while; 
And' by and by tliy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 

All my engagements I will coiistrne to thee, . 
All the ehanictery^ of my, sad brows: 

/Leave me with haste. — [Eojit Portia, 

Enter Lucius Ligaeius. 

Lucius, who’s that knocks? 
Luc. Here is a sick man that woiiid speak 
with you. 310 

Bru. Gains Ligarius, that Metellus spake 
of.— 

Boy, stand aside. — Cains Ligarius! how?' 

Lig. Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble 
tongue. 

Bru. 0, what a time have you chose out, 
brave Cains, 

To wear a kerchief ! Would you were not sick ! 

Lig. I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 

Bru, Such, an exploi t have I in hand, Ligarius, 
‘;[[Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 3i9 
■ Lig. By all the gotls that Eomans bow before, 

I here disca.rd my sickness. Soul of Eome ! 
/Brave son, deriv’d from honourable loins ! 

I Thou, like an exorcist,- has conjur’d up 
, My mortified" spirit. Now bid me run, 

, And I vill strive with things impossible, 

Tea, get the better of them. Wliat’s to do? 

Bru. A piece of work that will make sick 
; men wl.iu.le. 

Lig. But are lu.vb some whole that we must 
make sick ? 

; Bru. That mu.st we also. Wliat it is, my 
, , .Cains, 3 

1 .shall unfold to thee, as are going, 330 
To wltom'^ it must be done. 

Lig. Set on your foot; 

Aiu.i with a hea,rt Ui'w-fird I folloAV you, 

To do 1 know nut what; but it sufhceth 
That .Brutus learls me on. 

Bru. Follow me, tlien. [E^reunt. 


i Chardcteru, handwriting’. 

- Exorciat, one who raises spirits. See note 89, II, 
Henry VI. s Mortified, deadened. 

^ To whom, to him to whom. 


C^PISAB. 

Scene II. A roorn in (Aemr's gxdace. 

Tkimder and lightning. Enter GIesar m his- 
night-goivn. 

Cces, Nor heaveii' nor' earth have been at- 
peace to-night; 

Thrice hath Calpumia in her sleep cried out, 
^‘Help, ho!, they murder -Caesar !”— Who "A 
within? 

Enter a Servant 
Serv. /My lord ! 

Cm, Go bid the priests do present" sacrifice,. 
And bring me their opinions of success. 

Serv. I will, my lord. [EmL 

CA,lpur'nia. 

Cal. What mean you, Crnsar? Think you 
to w^alk forth ? 

You shall not stir out of your hou.se to-day. 
Cm. Caesar shall forth. Tlie things tliat 
threaten’d me lo 

Ne’er look’d but on my back ; when tliey shall 
see ' . , 

The face of Caesar, they are vanished. 

Cal. Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies,^’ 
Yet now they fright me. There is one witliiu, 
Besides the things that we have heard and 
seen, 

Eecounts most horrid sights seen liy the watch. 
A lioness hath whel[KKl in the streets; 

And graves have yawn’d and yielded up their 
dead; 

Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
In ranks and squadrons and light form of wn,r, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Oipitol; 2i 
The noise of battle hurtled" in the air, 

Horses did neigh and d}’ing men did groan; 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal a].)out the 
streets. 

O Ca3.sar! these things are beyond all use,® 
And I do fear tlieiii. 

■ Cm. What can be avohled, 

Whose end is purpo.s’d by tlie mig].ity gods? 

Yet Cfe,?ar shall go forth ; forthe.se predictions 
Are to the world in general as to Ca>sar. 

5 PreseM, immediate. 

® Stood on ceremonies, laid stress on <nneiis. 

't ffurtled, clashed. « Vse, what is usual. 
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ACT II. Scene 2. 


JULIUS CJESAR 


ACT li. Siviit* 


CaJ, When beggars die, tliere are no comets ) 

; seen ; ‘^0 j 

rTbe heavens themselves blaze ffatb. the death j 

! of princes. 

Cte.?. j Cowards die many times l)efore tlieir 
deaths; 

The valiant never taste of <ieath 1:)ut once. 

Of ail tlie wonders that I yet have heard, 

1 1 seems to me most st rangetha t men slioidd fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. — 

Eiiter a Sermnt 

What sa}-' the aiigiirers ? 
SeriK They would not have you to stir forth 
To-day. . 

Plucking the entrails of an ottering forth, 39 
They could not hnd a heart wutliin the beast. 

Cws. The gods do this in shame of cowardice; 
Gesar should be a beast without a- heart, 

[E;mt Servant 

If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 

- No, Cmsar shall [[ not. Danger knows full well 
(That Caesar is more dangerous than he. 
jWe are two lions litter’d in one day, 
jAnd I the eider and more terrible; — 

.<And Caesar shall 3 go forth. 

CaL Alas ! my lord, 

Your wisdom is eonsum-d in eontidence. 

Do not go forth to-day. Cali it my fear so 
That keeps you in th.e house, and not your own. 
W’^e 'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house, 
xlnd he shall say you are not well to-day; 

Let me, upon my knees, ])revail in this. 

Cm. Mark Antony shall say I am not well. 
And, for tliy humour, I will stay at home. 

Enter Decius. 

Here 's. Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 
Ikv. (Ja;sar, all hail I (iood morrow, worthy 
Ca-sar; 

I come to fetdi you to the senate-house. 

Ctes. And you are come in veiw happy time 
To bear my greeting to the senators, oi 

And tell them that I will not come to-day. 
Cannot is false; and that I dare not, falser; 

I will not come to-day Tell them so, Decius. 
Cal fSay, he is sick 

Shall Caesar send a lie? 

, Have I in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far, 
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To be afeard^ to tell givybcanis tin* truth ? — 
Decius, go tell them Ihfsar will not cfjiuf. 

Lkc. Most mighty (uesar, let me know soiuc 

cause, 

Lest I be laugh’d at wlimi I tell them sf». ru 
Cms. The cause is in my will, — I will not 

.■come: 

That is enouglj to satisfy the senate. 

But, for your private .satisfin/tinn. 

Because I love you, I will let von kncAv:— 
Calpiirnia here, my wife, stav's- me at home. 
She dreara'd to-niglir she saw my statnao 
Which, like a fountain with an hiimiivti sptan.-, 
Did run pure blood; and many lusty Lbauans 
Chnie smiling and ditl bathe their haiids in it; 
And these 

Does she apply for warnings and iKutenrs m 

Of evils miminent; and on Inn* knee 

Hath begg’d that 1 will stay at hnjiu' ttso,la\. 

JJee. This dream is all amiss ititei’i av-ted; 

It was a vision fair ulhI fnitunate. 

Your statue spijuting bk»CMl in many ]‘ipes. 

In which so many .smiling Ihaimns bath'd, 
Signities that fr(un yougfreal Ihuue shall suck 
Eeviving blood; ami that givatmeii shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relies, ajid eoginzaneed 
This by (!alpurnurs dream is >igniiied. • '.h' 

Cm. And this way liaA'e you well e.\- 
pounded it. 

Dee. I have, when you hav’e heard what L 
■ can say;..,' 

And know it now. Tlie sei Kite 1 la ve et >uel .a I e* I 
To give this day a ers.)wn to mighty Civ^nv, 

If y^'ni shall send them word you will mr; come, 
Their minds may change. Beside.s, it wwe a 
mock 

Apt to be render’d,''* for some mie to sayg 
“Break up the .senate till another time. 

When Ciesars wife shall meet with better 
dreams.” r-j 

If Ciusar hide liimself, shall they not wins] ter, 
“ Lo, Ctesar is afraid” ? 

Pardon me, Ca'sar, for tny dear, dear ]«a e 
To your imoceeding*’ bids mt^ tell yon ihk: 
And reason to my love is liable.*' 

1 Afeardj used intercliaiigofUily with aj'nn'd. 

Stays, i.e. makes nm stay. J* Stutua, atatae, 

^ Cognizance, tokens, souvenirs; plural. 

5 Apt to he midvr'd, likely to he uttered in reply. 

® Proeced'i^ijr/, pr(){jres!3, career. 

5’ Liable, suhiect, suhordinatc. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


JULIUS CJESAK 


ACT 11. Scene 2. 


Cces. How foolish do your fears seem now, 
Caipiirnia ! los 

I am ashamed I did yield to them. — 

[](3rive me my robe, for I will go. — 

Miter Publius, Brutus, Ligarius, Metellus, 
Gasca, Treboxius, and Cinxa. 

And look wiiere Publius is come to fetch me. 

[Exit Oalpurnia^ 


Pub. Good morrow’', Caesar. 

Ctvs, Welcome, Publius. — 

What, Brutus, are you stirr’d so early too? — 
[[Good morrow, Casca. — Cains Lig-arius, iii 
Caesar wa,s ne’er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made yo'u lean. — 
What is ’t o’clock ? 

. ■ Bru. ■ Cmsar,' strucken eight. 

Ctes.] I thank you fervour pains and courtesy. 



Art. Here will 1 stand till Caesar pass along.--(Act ii. S. 11.) 


Enter Axtony. 

See! Antony, that revels long o’ nights, 

Is notwdth standing up. — Good moriTAv, An- 
, tony.' 

So to most noble Ctnsar. 

Cm. Bid them prepare within. — 

I am to blame to be thus -waited for.-— 

Now, Cinna: — No%v, Metellus: — w’-hat, Tre- 
bonius! 120 

I have an hour’s talk in store for you. 
Eememher that you call on me to-day ; 

Be near me, that I may remember you. 

Trel). Ctesar, I wdll: — [a.saV^e] and so near 
will I be 


That your best friends shall wdsh I had been 
further. 125 

Cm, Good fiieiids, go in, and taste some 
wine -with me; 

And w^e, like friends, wdll straightway go 
together. 

[Eveunt Cmsar and Antony, Casca and l)c- 
cim, Cinnxiaind Jlciellus, and Trehoiims. 
Bru, That e-v’ery like is not the same,^ 0 
Ci^sar, 

The heart of Brutus yearns- to think upon! 

. 1 That every like is not the same, that the semblance is 
not always the reality {the same as it seems). 

. s TearnSi grie^-es. 
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ACT II. Scene 3. 


JULIUS : CLESAR. 


ACT .IT Scene 4., 


Scene III. J street near the Capitol. 

Miter Artemidoiuts, reading a paper. 

Art. “ CV,esa.i*, b<3 ware of Brutus; take heed of Cas- 
sius; come not near Casca; have an eye to Cinna; 
trust not Treboniua; mark well .Metellus Ciniber; 
Decius Brutus loves thee not; thou hast wrong’d 
Cains Ligarius. There is but one nnnd in all these 
men, and it is bent against C®sa,r, If thou bee.st not 
immortal look about you; .security gives wa.}d to 
conspiracy. The mighty gods defend thee! Thy 
lover, AHTb:MiDoRU.s. ” 

Here will I vStand till CVesar pas.s along, 11 
And ns a isuitor will 1 gh'e liiin this. 

My heart laments that vdi'tue cannot live 
Out of- tlie teeth, of emulation."' 

If thou read this, 0 Ciesar, thou inayst live; 
If not, the fates with traitors do contrive.-^ 

[B:viL 

Bcjene it. Another 2Wt of the same street^ 
before the house of JJrutus. 

- Enter Portia and Lircirs. 

For. I prithee, boy, run to tlie senate-house; 
Stay not to an.swer me, but get thee gone: 
Why dost thou stay ? 

Jaic. To know my errand, madam. 

For. I would have had thee there, and luire 
again, 

Ere I cai.i tell th.ee what th«ou shouldst do 
tliere. — 

[dsicffSi] O constancy’',’^ be strong upon mv 
side! 

Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and 
tongue! 

I have a manls mind, hut a woman’s might. 
How hard it is for women to keej) counsel! — 
Art thou here yet? 

Euc. Madam, what should I do? 

Eim to the Capitol, and nothing else? n 
And so return to you, and nothing else ? 

For. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord 
look well. 

For he went sickly forth; and take good 
note 


1 Seeuritjj gives way, carele-ssness, or lack of caution, 
opens a way. 2 Out of, i.e. out of the reach of. 

3 Emulation, envy. i Contrive, conspire, plot, 'i 

® Comiancy, self-possession. 


What Cinsar doth, whit suitors to him. 
.Hark, boy! wduit noise is tluiif 
Z'Ue. I hear n<.me, madam. 

■ ■ For. ' : Prillii'a. li.sicif Wril; 

I heard a biistiing rnmonr*' lik«* a fi-ay, 

And the wind brings it from tin* Ciipitol. 

£ue. Sooth J madam, i luiir nothing. ee 

Enkr the Soothsayer. 

For, Come hither, .fellow: wliieli way lia.-t 

■ thou been? 

Sooth. At mine own lioiise, gvuul laily. 
What is’t o’c.Iuek ? 

Sooth. Al>out ibo nimh }io:n’. .lady. 

For. Is Ciesar yet grum tr* the I. a.piti li t 
Booth. Mtidtoii, not yet; I go to take riiy 

stand, 

To see him pass on to tlie C;i]jitoi. 

■ For. Thou hast sonu^ suit to ? hast 

thou not I 

. Sooth. That I have, lady; if it wi,ll ple;ise 

Cmsa,!'. 

To be so good to Cjcsnr as tr> lu-a}’ rue. 

I shall iH'seech him to befriend hinuseif. 

7V. Why, know’st thou any lutrm s in- 
tended^ towanls him ? 

Sooth. None tiiat 1 know will he. iueedi thai 
I feat' may chance. 

Cood morrow tt» ycfu.— Here ihe sir c-t 

■ row; ■■ 

The throng that follows i *ie.sar :d the lteeb>, 

Of senators, of piTetors, common suitors, 

IViil crowd a feeble man almost to deatin 
I’ll get me to a place more voitl’^ and ikere 
Speak to great as he comes ah mm 

■-: ■ . ; _ ■ 

For. I must go in. — Ay me, how weak a 
thing 

The heart of woman is! O Brutus, Uf 

The heavens speed thee iu thine. enter| >ri.sc! -— 
Sure, the boy heard me.--Brnius hath a sail. 
That Caesar will not grant.--0, 1 grow faiiu I • - 
Bun, Lucius, and comuiend me to my' loj’tf; 
Say I am merry: come t«> me again, 

And bring me word wdiat lie doth s.ty to ther. 

[Even /if, sffY/vdfp. 

® Eumoitr, mnrmnr, noise, 
f Sooth, in truth. 

8 Harm 's intemkiK harm that is intendoiL 
^ Void, open ; opposed to narrow above. 


ACT III. : Scene 1. 


JULIUS Cx^SAR 


ACT in. Scene I, 


ACT 

Scene I. 27ie Capitol; the Senate sitting. 

A crowd of people in the street leading to the 
Capitol; among them Artemidorus and the 
Soothsayer, flourish. C^sar, Bru- 

TITS, Cassius, Casca, Becius, Metellus, 
Trebonius, Cinna, Antony, Lepidus, Popi- 
Lius, Publius, and others. 

Cces. The ides of Marcli are come. 

Sooth, Ay, Ctesar; but not gone. 


III. 

Art. Hail, C®sar ! Head this scliediile. 

Dec. Trebonius doth, desire you to oVr- 

read, 

At your best leisure, this his huuil:)1e suit. 

Art. 0, Caesar, .read iniiie first; for- niiiie 
a suit 

That touches Casar nearer: read it, great 
Ciesar. 

Cces. What touches us oui’self shall be last 
serv’d. s 



For. Why, know’st thou any ham ’s inteuded towards him?— (Act ii. 4. 31.) 


Delay not, Caesar; read it in- 
stantly. 

Cces. What! is the fellow mad'? 

Ihib. Sirrah, give place. 

[Foiling the Soothsayer off. 
Cass. What! urge you your petitions in the 
street'? 

Come to the Capitol. 


Ch^AB enters the Capitol, the rest folio iring. A ll 
the Senatoi's rise. Caesar sits in state chair. 

, [jPo I wish your enterprise 

to-day may thrive. 

Cass. What enterprise, Popilius? 

Fop. Fare you well. 

[dfir(^ucc.s* to Ccesar. 
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ACT III. Scene 1. 


JULIUS C.^SAE. 


ACT' ill. Sc?ei:iel;'. 


Btil Wliat said Popilius Lena? 

Ua,s’,s*. He wish’d to-day our enterprise might 
thrive. 

I fear our purpose is discovered. 

[(7rt.s'ca crosses behind to Cassius^ 
and Deems to Gasca, 

Bril. Look, liowhemakes to Caesar ; mark him. 
Cass. Casca, be sudden, for we fear preven- 

Brutus, what shall be done? If this be known, 
Cassius or Ctesar never shall turn backj 
For I will slay myself. 

\^PopUius kisses CmsaPs hand. 
Bru. Cassius, be constant: 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes; 
For, look, lie smiles, and CVesar doth not change.- 
Cass. Trebonius knows his time; for, look 
you, Brutus, 

He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

\Antomj and Trehonvm cross behind 
state chair and exemit. 

Dec. [Crosses to Brutus] Where is Metelius 
Ciinber? Let him go 
And presently prefer his suit to CtesiU'. 

[2fetellus advances to Cojsa.Ps chair. 
Bru. He is address’d : ^ press near and second 
him. 

Cmna. Casca, you are the first that rears 
your hand. 30 

Casca. Are we all ready? 

to side of €c€sar''s chair. 
Ces. What is now amiss 

That (Aesar and his senate must redress? 

2Iet. Most high, most mighty, and most 
puissant Ciesar, 

Metelius Cimber thi’ows before tliy seat 
An hiunble hea,i*t.~ [Kneeling. 

Cms. I must ])revent thee, Cimber. 

These eouchings and these lovely courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn pre-oi'diiiance and first decree 
Into tlie law of children. Be not 
To think that Ciesar bears such rebel blood 
That will be thaw’d from the true quality 4 i 
With ^ that which melteth fools, — I mean sweet 
words, 


1 Turn back, return home. 

2 Change, chanj^e colour or expression, 

s prepared, ready. 

4 Fond, foolish. s by. 


Low-crooked' curtsie.s, and base spaniel fawii- 
' -ing. ' .. , 43 

Thy brother by decree is baiiisbetl: 

If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for 

him, 

I spurn thee like a cur out of iii}''- w'a;y.. 

Know, Csesar doth not' wrong; nor witliont. 

cause 

. Will he be .satisfied. [Meidlns 'rms. 

hlet. Is there no voice more woriliy tliais 
my own, 40 

To sound .more sw’eetly in great C’josar^ mr 
Fertile repealing^' of rny lutnishM lautlim’.' 
Bru. [lineelmg} I kiss tliy hand, Imt nco. in. 
flatteiy, Ctesar; 

Desiring thee that Publius C'iudicr nuiv 
Have an. immediate freedom of ri'iH'al. 

[Brutus rises. 

C(Bs. What, Brutus ! 

Cass. [Kneeling] Paixlon, (Aesjir; Chesar, 
pardon: 

As low a,s to thy foot doth Cassius faih 
To beg enfranchiseineiit for Puinius rindu'r. 

Cees. I could be well niovM. if I wiov as ;v«ii.r. 
If I could pray to move,” prayeiN would nufVr 
me: '.. 

But I am constant as the northern 

'[( ’asslas rises. 

Of whose true-fixM and resting qnnliiy 
There is no fellow in the firuKsment. 

The skies are painted with unnnnilHu'd sparks- 
They are all fire, and eveiy one doth shiuiu 
But there ’s but one in all duth hold lii-^ ploiv: 
So, in the world; his furnish’d well with liieu. 
And men are flesh and blood, and aj»])ivlien- 
sive;® 

Yet, in the number, I do know bur one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 

Unshak’d of motion: and that I am he, to 
Let me a little show it, even in this, — 

That I was constant (In ibershoultl be banisliVi, 
And constant do remniu to keep him su. 

Cinna. 0 C;esar! - 

Cm. Hence! wilt tlnm lift isp> nlyntpus;’ 

Dec. [KneeUng] Great (.h‘sar, 

Cm. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel? 


6 MepeaUng, recalling (from exile). 

T Pray to 7nove, resort to iJrayers iii urder to move 

others. 

sApprehe7tsive, endowed with appreliensiaii,. intelligent. 



ACT IIL Scene 1. 


JULIFS 

Speak, hands, for me. .. 

[Ifetellm lays hold on Omaris robe; — Cctsca 
stabs Omar in the necL Omar catches 
hold of his arm. He then is stabbed by 
several other Oonspirators, and at last 
by Marcus Brutus. 

0ms. ' M tu^ Brute I — Then, fall, CfBsar. 
[Falls dead at the foot of Pompefs statm. 
The Senators and People retire in con- 
fusion. 

\ \^Oim%a. Liberty! Freedom! .Tyranny is 
? dead ! — 

J Eun hence, pioclaim, cry it about the streets. 

) Oass. Some to the common pulpits, and cry 
( out, 80 

( “ Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement ! ” ] 
Bru, People, and senators! be not affrighted; 
Fly not; stand still: — ambition ^s debt is paid. 

> [[ Oasca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 

;; Dec. And Cassius too. 

Bru. Where ’s Publius ? , 

< Oimia. Here, quite confounded with this 
<■ 'mutiny. 

Jlet. Stand fast together, lest some friend 

< of Ctesar’s 

' Should chance — 

Bni. Talk not of standing. — Publius, good 
'• cheer;-] so 

Tliere is no harm intended to your person, 

Nor to no Ptoman else: so tell them, Publius. 
Oass. ±\nd leave us, Publius; lest that the 
people 

EushingonusshouM do youragesome mischief. 

Bnc. Do so; — and let no man abide® this deed, 
But we the doers. 

.Enter Treboj^ixjs,' 

Oass. Where is Antony? ■ 

Treh. Fled to his house amaz’d. 

]\fen, wives, and chiklreii stare, cry out,, and rim, 
As it were doomsday. 

Bru. Fates ! we will know your pleasures: — 
That we shall die, we know; ’tis but the time, 
And drawing days out, ■ that men stand upon. ' 
Oasea. Why, he that cuts off twenty years 
of life 101 

Cuts off* so many years of fearing death. 

1 Et tn. Brute ! And thou, Brutus ! 

2 Good cheer, be of good cheer, be not alarmed. 

3 Abide, answer for. 

VOL. VIII. 


CJESAE. ^ , ACT in. Scene 1. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit ; 
So are we Caesar’s friends, that have abridg’d 
His time of fearing death.— -[[Stoop, Bomaiis,^ 
stoop, ? 

And let us bathe our hands in Caesar’s blood \ 
tip to the elbows, and besmear our swords;] 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place, 
And, waving our red weapons o’er our heads, 
Let ’s all cry, ‘‘Peace! Freedom! and Liberty! ” 
Cass. [[Stoop, then, and wash. — ] Ho'wmaiiy 
ages hence ill 

Shall this our lofty scene he acted o’er 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 
Bru. How many times shall Caesar bleed in 
sport, 

That now on Pompey’s basis'^ lies along 
No worthier than the dust ! 

Cass. vSo oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
The men that gave their country liberty, im 
Deo. What! shall we forth? 

Oass. . Ay, every man away; 

Brutus shall lead; and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best h earts of Rome. 

Eriter a Servant. 

Bru. Soft, who comes here? A friend of 
Antony’s. 

Sew. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me 
kneel; [Kneeling. 

Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down; 

And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say: — 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest; 
Cmsar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving. 

' Say I love Brutus and I honour him; 

Say I fear’d Caesar, honour’d him, and lov’d 
him. 

If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 130 
May safely come to him and be resolv’d'^ 

How Csesar liatb deserv’d to lie in death, 

Mark Antony shall not love Caesar dea<i 
So well as Brutus living; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutns 
Thorough® the hazards of this imtrod state 
With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 

Bru. Thy master is a wise and valiant Eomaii; 

I never thought iiirn worse. [Servant rises. 

4 On Pompey's basis, i.e, at the base of Pompey's statue. 

5 Mesolv’d^ informed, satisfied. 

« Thorough, the original form of through. 
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ACT Jir. Scene 1. 


ACT Hi". Scene 1. 


JULIUS C.^:SAB. 


Tell Iiiiiij so please him come unto this place, 
lie shall be satisfied; and, by my bonour, i4i 
Depart iintouchM. 

^erv. I '11 fetch him jn'eseiitly. 

[Exit ^Sermuit. 

Bril. I know that we shall have him well 
to frieiidd 

Cans. I wish we may; but yet have I a mind 
That fears him much; and my misgiving still- 
Falis shrewdly to the piir|,>ose.'’ 

Bru. P>ut here comes Antony. — 

Enter Antony. 

Welcome, Alark Antony. 
A iit 0 mighty Caesar I Dost thou lie so low '? 

[Kneeling hy CmsaBs body. 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure'^ Fare thee 
weil— 150 

[itMcs] I know not, gentlemen, what you in- 
tend, 

Who else must be let blood, wIjo else is rank;^ 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Ctesar’s death’s hour, nor no instriinient 
Of half that worth as those 3 mur swords, made 
rich 

With the most noble blood of all this world. 

I do beseech ye, if you bear rue hard,*^* 
;'[[Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and 
smoke, ] 

Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 
I shall not find myself so apt to die; nio 
No place will please me so, no mean of death, 
As htu’e by^ Ciesar ami by you cut oif, 

The idioiee and master spirits of this age. 

Bru. 0 Antony! beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by our hands and this our present act, 

1 ou see we df), yet see you but our hands 
And tins the bleeding business they have done: 
Our hearts you see not: they are pitiful; ico 
And pity to the general wrong of Borne— 

As fire drives out fire, so pity pity — 

Hath (lone this deed on Cksar. For your part, 


^ To friend, for a frienil. 2 always. 

^ Fnlh iihrewdly to the pvrpose, turns out to be very 
/ inudi to the purpose, 

;i ^ Let blood, bled, that is, put to death, 

5 Rank, too full-blooded. 

i(j. dislike me. ■ By, beside. 
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To. you our swwd.s have lemhui jH.diU's, i\fiirk 

■ Antony; iH:! 

■ Our arms in st.rei.igth of nialict,\and uiir iH\-in,s 

Of brothers’ do recei^’o \uii in. 

' 'With all kind love, good tin >iiglu:s, and rever- 
ence. 

■ Oas. Your voice shall be as stmug as tiny 
man’s, 

In the disposing of new iligiiities. Hs 

Bru. Only be' patient, till we liavt* appiviNdl 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 
And then we -will deliver’' yon the eaitse 
Why I, that did love Cmsa r when I sii'uck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 

■ Ant.. I doid.it not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his btsody hand: 
First, Marcus Brutus wv ill 1 sliake with v<m 

. Ne.xt, Gains Cassius, do I take yoiu* iunn’i; — 
Now, Deeius Brutus, yours; — now yours, Ale* 
tellus; — 

Y (mrs,Cinna ; — and, n ly valiant (h s. sa, yours ; 

( Though last, not least in low, youiv, 
Trebonius. 

Gentlemen a.ll, — ala.sl what si mil I say? 

Aly credit now stands on .such slippery ground, 
That one of two bad ways yen must eoueeit'^ 
me, 

Either a eow'ard or a tlatterer. — 

I B( tiding <>rrr Gosorh hthiji. 
That I did love the<u Gte.sar, (J, ’t is tru*. ! 

If then thy sjurit look upui us rmw. 

Shall it not grieve theedeared" t iian thy deal It, 
To see thy Antony inakiiig hi.s |iea 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy f«>es, — 
Alost noble! in the presence of thy corse? 

Had I as many eyes as thou Itast wounids, ii()0 
Weeping as fast as they tetream foith thy 
blood, 

It would become me better than to ch ise 
In terms of friendship with thine enemit^s. 
Pardon me, Julius! — .Here waist thou bavMd^ 
brave hart; 

Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunteis 
stand, 

SignkD^ hi thy spoil and crimson'd in thy 
lethed'^ — 


8 Deliver, declare to. Conceit, conceive, es insider. 
JO Dearer, more int.en.sely. o Bny'd, hrcnight to bay. 
Sign'll, marked, stained. 

Lethe, metaphorically for f’owiu'' idootl 



JlOT ill. [Scene 1. 


JULIUS CL^SAE. 


ACT III, Scene 1. 


[10 world! thou wast the forest to this hart; 
And tills, indeed, O world, the lieartof thee. — 
How like a dee.r strncken by many princes 
Dost thou here lie ! ]] 210 

Cass. Mark Antony, — 

Ant Pardon me, Cains Cassius: 

The enemies of Gtesar shall say this; 

Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty.^ 

Cass. 1 blame yon not for pi-aising Caesar so; 
But what compact mean you to have with ns? 
Will you be prick’d'^ in number of our friends; 
Or shall w^e on, and not depend on you ? 

Ant. Therefore I took your hands; but was 
indeed 

Sway’d from the point, by looking down on 
Caesar. 21a 

Fi'ieiids am I with you all and love you all; 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Ciesar was dangerous. 

IJru. Or else were tliis a savage spectacle: 
Onr reasons are so full of good regard 
That were you, Antony, the son of Ctesar, 
You should be satisfied. 

Ant. Tljat ’s all I seek; 

And am moreover siiitoi* that I may 
Prod lice his body to the market-place, 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 

.Speak in the order of liis funeral. 230 

Bru. You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cass. [Taking/ him aside] Brutus, a wmi'd 
with you: — 

You know not what you do: do not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral: 

Know you lio w much the people may be mov’d 
By that whidi he will utter? 

Bnc: [..hs’hfc to Cassias] By your pardon; — 
1 will myself into the pulpit first. 

And show the reason of our Cmsar’s death; 
YTiat Antony sliall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by ])eniiission; 

And that we are eonteuted Ctesar shall 24.0 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 

It siiall advantage more than do us wrong. 
Cass. to B/'utus] I know not what 

may fall;'^ I like it not. 

Bra. Alark Antony, here, take you Caesar’s 
body. 

I Cold inodesfy, cool (dispassionate) moderation. 

- Pnek'd. marked, i.e. enlisted. 

3 Produce, bear forth. ^ P’all, befall. 


You shall not in your funeral speech hlame us, 
But speak all good you cau devise of CVesar, 
And say you do’t hy our peiiiiission; 

Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral. And you sliali speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 250 
After my speech is ended. 

Ant. Be it so;' 

I do desire no more. 

Bini. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[EseMrit a ll hut A ntony. ' 
Ant. \Knediiig at the feet of Ccesar's bodf] 
O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of eartli, 
That I am meek and gentle with these but- 
chers! 

Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in tlie tide of times. 

Woe to the hands that shed this costly blood! 
Over thy wounds now do I pu’opdiesy,"— 
Wniicli, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby 
lips 260 

To beg the voice and utterance of niy tongue: — 
A curse shall light upon tlie limbs of. men; 
Domestic fury and tierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the p)arts of Italy; 

Blood and destruction sliali be so in use, 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall but smile w’heii they behold 
Their infants quarter’d with the hands of war, 
All pity chok’d Avitli custom of fell deeds; 

And Ciesar’s spirit ranging for revenge, 270 
[ With Ate by Ids side covne hot from hell,] 
Shall ill these confines with a monarch’s voice 
Cry “ Havoc!”’’* and let slip the dogs of war; 
That^ this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men groaning f«>r burial. — 

Enter a Servant. 

You serve Octavius C;esar, do you not? 

Serv. I do, M!ark Antony. 

Ant. CVesar did write for him to come to 
Home. 27S 

Serv. He did receive his letters and i s corning ; 
And bid me say to you, by word of mouth — 
[Seei'ncj the hodi/. 
0 Csesar! — [He is overcome with grief. 

Ant, Thy heart is big; get thee apart and 
weep. 

5 Havoc! tlie old signal fcliat no quarter wus to be given. 
<5 That, so that. 
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ACT lU. Scene 1. 


JULIUS CJESAE. 


ACT' ffl. Scene 2 . 


Passion,^ I see, is catching; for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Began to water. Is thy master coming? 

Serv. He lies tomiglit within seven leagues 
of Rome. . 

Ant Post back with speed, and tell him 
what hath chanc’d. 

Here is a nioiirning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
ISFo' Rome ^ of safety , for Octavhis . yet; 289 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet, stay awhile; 
Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corse 
Into the market-place: there shall I try, 

In my oration, liow the people take 
The cmel issue of these bloody men ; 
According to the wdiich thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 
Lend me your hand. 

[Exeunt with CeesaAs hod)/. 

Scene II. The Fontrn. 

EhoitU of Citizens heard ivithin. Enter Brutus 
and Cassius, and a throng of Citizens. 

Citizens. We w'ill be satisfied; let us be 
satisfied. 

Bru. Then follow me, and give me audience, 
friends. — 

Cassius, go you intAi the other street, 

And part the numbers.^' — 

Those that will hear me speak, let ’em stay 
here; 

Those that will follow Cassius, go with him; 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of CiBsar’s death. 

First Cit. I will hear Brutus speak. 

8ei\ Cit. 1 will hear Cassius; and compare 
their reasons, 

When severally-^ we hear them rendered, lo 
[Exit Cassius mtk some of the Citi- 
zens. Brutus goes into the rostrum. 
Third Cit. The noble Brutus is ascended: 
silence ! 

Bru. Be patient till the last. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers !» hear me for 
my cause, and be silent, that you may hear; 
believe me for mine honour, and have respect 
to mine honour, that you may believe; cen- 

^ Pa8sio7if emotion. 2 Jiame, a play upon room, 
s Part the mimbers, divide the multitude. 

^ Sevemlly, separately. 5 Lovers, friends. 


sure® me in your wisdom, and awake your 
senses, that you may the betbu* judge. If 
there be any in this assembly, any dear friend 
of Caesar’s, to Mm Isay that ]>rutus‘ iuve te- 
Caisar .w^as no less than his. If then that 
friend' demand why Brutus rose against C?a*sa i\ 
this is my answer, — .Not that I leaved Ch?sar 
less, but that I loved Ihane more. Had you 
rather CjBsar were living, anti die all slaves, 
than that Cjnsar w'ere dead, to live nJi free 
men? As Ccesar loved me, I wee|.> for liim; 
as he w^as fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was 
valiant, I honour liiin: Imr as lie was ambi- 
tious, I .slew him. There is tears be- his If.u'e; 
joy for his fortune; honour tbr his valour; and 
death for his ambition. ^\'h‘V is here .>o base 
that would be a bondnnuj? If any. s|ieak; 
for him have I ofieiidod. Who is hert* so rude 
that -would not be a Ronifin ? If any, speak; 
for him have T offended. Wlu> is hei e so vile 
that will not love his coind ry { If any, speak, 
for liiiii have 1 otleiided. f pause t\x a. i‘e[){y. 

AIL None, Brutus, none. i'h 

Bru. Then none h.ave 1 otfendod. 1 have 
done no more to Clesar than you shall dot lu 
Brutus. The question of his dtath is tuirolled 
in the Capitol; his glory not o'xtoiinati*d. 
wherein he wais "worthy; no!' hi.s ♦dhuires mi - 
forced^ for which he sulfered d(.‘a,rh. i-; 

Enter four Guards hearing IVESAibs innig fui a 
hm% Antony and others. 

Here comes his body, mourned by hlark 
Antony, who, though he had no hand in his 
death, shall I'eceive the benefit of his dying, a, 
place in the coxnnionwealtli; a.s which <.»£ you 
shall not? 'With this I depart, — that, as I 
slew my best lover fur the good uf Home. I 
have the same dagger for myself, when it 
shall please my country to need my death. x> 
[lie desce}ids from the rchitrifin. 

All. Live, Brutus, live ! live ! 

First Cit Bring him wi'th ti’iuinnh home' 
unto his house. 

Sec. Cit. Give him a statin ‘ with hisan(a'stor.s., 

Third Cit. Let him be ( .\B.sav. 

Fourth Cit. CVesar’s betttjr parts 

Shall now be crown’d in Bi’utiis. 


fi Censure, judge. ? Enforced, exaggerated. 
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ACT in. Scene 2. JULIUS 

First €it. W e ^11 bring him to his house with 
, shouts and clamours. 

My couritrymenj — 

See. €it. Peace ! silence ! Brutus speaks. 
First Oit. Peace, liol, 59 

Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony; 

Do grace ^ to Ciesar’s corpse, and grace his 
speech 

Tending to Ctesar’s glories ; which Mark Antony 
By our permission is allow’d to make. 

I do entreat you, not a man depart, 

Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Exit. 
First Cit Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark 
Antony. 

Third Cit. Let him go up into the public 
chair; ^ 

We ’ll hear him. — Noble Antony, go up. 69 
.'For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding''^ to 
you. [iJe goes up into the rostrum. 

Fourth Cit. AYbat does he say of Brutus'? 
Third Cit. He says, for Brutus’ sake, 

He finds himself beholding to us all. 

Fourth Cit. ’T were best be speak no barm 
of Bj’utus liere. 

First Cit. This Caesar was a tyrant. 

Third Cit. Nay, tliat’s certain; 

We are blest that Eome is rid of him. 

See. Cit. Peace! let us bear wbat Antony 
can say. , 

xbit. You gentle Eonians, — 

All, Peace, bo ! let us hear him. 

Ant. Friends, Eomans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears; 

I come to bury Cajsai‘, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them, SO 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Ciesar was ambitious; 

If it were so, it was a giievous fault, 

And grievously bath Caesar answer’d it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 
For Brutus is an honourable man, 

So are they all, ail honourable men, — 

('■orae I to speak in Cfesar’s funerak S9 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 

But Brutus says he wa,s ambitious; 


C-^SAE. ACT in. 2. 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 92 

He bath brought many captives home to Eome, 
Whose ra,nsom did the general coffers fill; 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 

• When that the poor have cried, Ceesar hath 
wept; 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

Yet Brutus says be was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an bonoiu'abie man. 

You all did see tliat on the Lupereal 10a 
I thrice presented liiiii a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says, be was ambitious; 

And, sure, he is an lionourabie man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak v^bat I do know. 

You all did love biin once, — not without cause; 
What cause witliliolds you then to nioiirn for 
him'? 

0 judgment, thou a.rfc tied to brutish beasts, 
And liieii have lost their reason ! — Bear with 

me; IIO 

My heart is in the cofEn tbei’e with Ceesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
First Cit. Metbinks there is much reason in 
his sayings. 

Sec. Cit. If thou consider rightly of the 
matter, 

Cfesar hath had great wTong. 

Third CiU Has be not, masters? 

1 fear there will a worse come in bis place. 
Fourth Cit. Mark’d ye his words ? He would 

not take the crown; 

Therefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious. 
First Cit. If it be found so, some wdll dear 
abide it.^ 

Sec. Cit. Poor soul ! bis eyes are I’ed as fire 
witli weeping. 120 

Third Cit There ’s not a no]>ler man in 
Eome than Antony. 

Fourth Cit. Now mark him, be begins again 
to speak. 

Ant. But yesterday the word of CA^sar migh.t 
Have stood against the world ; now lies be 
there, 

And none so ] 30 or to do him reverence. 

O masters! if I were dispos’d to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 


T- Grace, honour. 

2 Pvhlic chair, tlie rostrum or pulpit in the Forum. 
^ Beholding, beholden. 


4 Bear abide it, pay dearly for it, 
37 


ACT III. Soeao 2. 


JULIUS a^SAE. 


ACT ili. 2. 


I sliould do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong, 
Wlio, you all know, are honourable men: 129 
I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong sucdi honourable men. 

But here ’s a parchment, with the seal of Ctesar ; 
I foutnl it in his closet; ’tis his will. 

Let but the commons^ hear this testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 


And they would go and kiss dt-ad 
wounds. 

And dip their na]>kins‘''' in his NariN-ti Ido.-d. 
Yea, beg a hair of him fur intUimry, 

And^ dying, mention it wirhii] flieir wills, 
Bequeatliing it as a ricii legacy 
Unto their issue. 

Fourth Cit. We dl hear the will : read it, 

Mark Antony. 







ACT UI. Scon.> 2. 


ACT HI. Scene 2. 


JULIUS 

T]n-‘n in;ik(^ n ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
Aud lei me shoW' you hiiii: that .made the'- will.-' 
Shall I descend '? And will you give me leave ? 

Come down. 

' See, Cit. Descend. 

[He loonies down from the rostrum^ and 
ffOf’s to the head of the hod^. 

You shall have leave. 

Foi/rth Clt A ring; stand .round. 

First Cit. Stand from tlie hearse, stand from 
the body. 

Sec, Cit, .Moom for Anto,ny !~most noble 
Antony ! ' . .170 ■ 

At it. Nay, |>ress not so upon me; stand far^ 

^ ofh 

Ail. Staisd back ! room 1 bear back! 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed 
them now. 

You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first linn* ever (iesar put it on; 

’T was on a, summer’s ereiiing, in his tent, 

Tlj ; \ t day .he overcame the N er vii : — 

Look! in tiiis place ran Cassius’ dagger through; 
See what a rent the envious- Casca made;--- 
Through this the wcll-ljeloved Brutus stabb’d; 
And as lie plnckM his cursed steel away, isi 
3 lark how the blooil <')f Ctesar follow’d it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d® 

If Brutus so unkind] S' knock’d, or .no; 

,Por Brutus, os you know, svas C^gesar’s angel 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Ctesar lov’d 
him ! 

This was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For, when the noble Caisa.r saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquish’d him: then burst Ins mighty 
heart; 190 

And, in his mantle mufiiing up his face, 

Even at the base of Pom]-)ey’s statua, 

YliiDi all the while ran blood, great Ctesar fell. 
(.), what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Them T, and you, and all of us fell down, 
AVhiist bloody tia^ason tlourishM oven' us. 
i\ now you weep; ainl I perceive you feel 
The dint’* of pity; these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what! weep you when you but 
behold 


1 Far, jii’obably a contraction of farihar. 

^ That day, on that day when. » EesolFd, satisfied. 
4 Angel, darling. s pint, impression. 


CJESAR. 

. Our Csesar’s vesture wounded ? ' Look you here, 
Here is himself, rnaiT’d,-as you see, with traitors. 

■ CtT 0 piteous spectacle ! 202 

Aec, O noble CfBsar ! 

Thwd Cit. 0 wofiil day! 

Fourth Cit. O traitors, villains ! 

. First Cit. 0 most bloody sight ! 

>6'<2d. CzY. . We will be reveng’d ! 

■ ■ Aff. Revenge '! About ! Seek !-■ Burn.! Fire! 
Kill ! Slay 1 Let not a traitor live 1 
Ant. Stay, countrymen. ' '210 

■ First Cit. Peace there! Hear the noble 

Ajitony. 

.■ Sec. Cit. We’ll hear him., we ’ll follow him, 
we ’ll die with him. 

AM. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not 
stir you up 

To such a sutiden flood of iniitiny. 

They that have done this deed are hoiiour- 

ahle;— 

What private griefs** tliey ha re, alas 1 1 know 1 1 ot ^ 
That made them do it; they are wise and 
honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answe.r you. 
I cojne not, frieinls, to steal a,wa}- your hea,rts: 
I am no o.rator, as Brutus is; 221 

But, as you know’ me all, a ])la,in Idunt nuui, 
That love luy friend ; and that they know' 
full well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, n.or worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor tlie pjower of speech, 
To stir men’s blood: I only speak rigid on; 

I tell you that wdiich you yourselves do know, 
Show you sweet (Aesai‘’s wounds, poor, poor 
dumb mouths, 

And bid them speak for me: but, were I 
- Brutus, 230 

And Brutus Antons', tliere svere an Antony 
Would ruffle up your sp’nits, and ymt a tongue 
In every wound of (kesar that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and niutin}". 

All. We ’ll mutiny. 

First Cit We ’ll burn the house of Brutus. 
Third Cit. .Awuiy, then! come, seek the con» 
spoiratoiss. 

Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me 
speak. 


^ Griefs, grievances. 

3i) 


ACT III. Scene 2. 


JULIUS CMBAM, 


ACl iff. Scene 2, 


xiil Peace, ho ! Hear Antony, most noble 
Antony. 

A iiL Why, friends, yon go to do you know 
not what. 240 

Whex’ein hath Csesar thus deserv’d your loves? 
Alas, you know not !-~I must tell you, then: — 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

AIL Most true;— the will l—let’s stay, and 
hear the will. 


Ant Hei^e is the will, and under C.-esarA 
■ seal:— -*^5 

iReading the scroll] To every Pomaii citizen 

he gives, 

To eveiy several man, seventy-five dr’acliimsd' 
Sec. bit. Alost noble Gesar! — weT revenge 

his death. 

Third Cit. O royal Gesarl 

Ant Hear me with patience., 250 



Third Cit. Tear Mm, tear Mm !-{Aet iii. 3. 40.) 


All. Peace, ho! 25i 

Ant Aloreover, he hath left you all his 
walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, ^ 
On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever, common plea- 
sures, 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Ccesai’ 1 when comes such another? 
hirst Oit. IsTever, never! — Come, away, 
away ! 

We ’ll burn bis body in the holy place, 

And with the brands fire^ the traitors’ hoixsea. 
Titke up the body. 261 

Sec. bit Go, fetch fii’e. 

Third Cit. Pluck down benches. 

Fourth Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any 
thing. [Exeunt Citizens, with the hodg. 

1 Drachnaa, coins equal to aboiit M. each. 

2 Orchards, gardens. 

8 Fire, metrically a dissyllable. 
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Ant How let it work.—AIischief, thmx art 
afoot, 

Take thou what eom^se thou wilt !— How now, 
fellow? 

Enter a Sermnt. 

Serv, Sir, Octavius i.s alre.-uly come to Pome. 

Ant Where is he? 2 ^;$ 

Serv. He and Lepidus are at ( ':es:u*’s Imuse. 

Ant And thither will I .straight to visit, liini: 

He comes upon a wish. Fortu]u,‘ i.s merry, 

And ill this mood will give u.s any thing. 

Serv. I heard him say Brutus ami Cassius 

Are rid like madmen through tin* gates of 
Boine. 

Ant Belike*^ they had smne iiolict' <>f the 
people. 

How I had mov’d them, Bxing me to Oc La vims. 

[Exeunt 


‘X Belike, probably. 


ACT III. Scene S. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


JULIUS 

I ' ,[] Scene III. The same. A street. 

;! Enter Qmis A. the poet. 

? CimicL I dream’d to-night that I did feast 
/ ^vitii Ceesar, 

■And things unlucky charge my fantasy: 

: I have no will to wander forth of doors, ■ 

Yet something leack, me. foi’th., ' 

■) '■ ^ ■ . ' ' , ■ ■ 

Enter Citizens. 

{ ' ( 7 ft What is yoiir name ? 

■j! Sec. Cit. Whither are you going? 

^ Third Cit. Where do, you dwell ? 

), Foi,«yA',6%., .Are you. a married man, or a 
-J. bachelor?, . 

^ See.. Cit. , Answer every man. directly. lo 
6 ft : Ay, and briefly. ,, 

Fourth Cit. Ay, and wisely. 

I Third Cit. Ay, and trul}:", you were best. 

Cinna. What is my name ? Whither am I 
'going? Where do I dwell? Am I a married 
' man, or a bachelor? Then to answer every 
'man directly and briefly, wisely and truly;- — 
Wisely, I say,' I am a bachelor. 

. Sec. Cit. That ’s as niiich as to say, they are . 


CJESAR 

fools that marry;— you T1 bear me a bang ^ for > 
that, I fear.' Proceed; dhectly. ■ '. 21? 

■ Cinna. Directly, I am going to Ctesar’s) 

funeral. - / 

First Cit. As a friend, or an enemy? ' S; 

■ As a friend. 

Fee. 6f‘t 'That matter is answered directly. / 

. Fourth Cit. Por your dwelling,— briefly. '. it 
Cinna. Briefly, T dwell by the Capitol. ? 

. Third Cit. Your name, sir., truly. . i 
Cinna. Truly, my rianie is Cimia.. J 

. First Cit. Tear him to pieces; .he's a con-) 
"spirator. . 

'■ Cinna. I am Cinna the poet, I, am Cinna ^ 
the poet. ^ 

Fourth Cit. Tear him for his bad verses,?’ 
tear him for his bad verses. i 

■ Cinna. I am not Cinna the conspirator. , / 

Sec. Cit. ■ It is no matter, his name’s.. Cinna;. ^ 
pluck but his name out of his heart, and turn 5 
him going.^ 

Third Cit. Tear him, tear him! Come, brands, 

■ ho! firebrands! To Brutus’, to Cassius’ ; biirn^ 
all. Some to Decius’ house, and some to Casca’s ; ^ 

. some to Ligarius’:, away! go! ^ 


ACT IV. 


J [[Scene I. ■ Eome. A room in Antonis home . . 
; Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, at 

I a table. 

\ . .A'nt These many, then, 'shall die; their, 
names are jwick’d.^ 

'! Oct. Your brother too must die: consent 
'.■> .you, Lepidus? . .. 

.? . T ' do consent, — 

Oct. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lep. Upr>n condition Publius shall not live, 
Who is yoin* sister’s son, Maik Aiiton}^ 

Ant He shall not live; look, witli a spot I 
damn him. 

But, Le|.)itlus, g'o you to Ctesar’s house; 

Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut oif some charge in legacies. 

> Lc'p. What, shall I find you here? lo 


■ Oct. Or here, or at the Capitol. ii < 

[Exit Zepid'us. ] 

■ . Ant This, is a slight, Uiimeri table man, 
Meet to be sent on errands; is it tit, ^ 

The three-fold work! divided,'^ he sliould stand) 
One of the three to share it ? } 

. Oct So 3^011 thought him;^ 

And took his voice who should he prick’d to die / 
In our black sentence and proscrijttion.'^ ) 
' . Ant Octavius, I have. seen more days than) 
' 'Pou: ' . ) 


And' though we 1137- these lion ours on this man., '? . 
To ease . ourselves of divers si and eroii s 1 oads, > 
He shall hut bear them as the riss liears goId,> 
To groan and sweat iindei’ the business, 22) 
Either led or driven, as we })oint the way; 5 
And having brought our treasure where we will, J 


^ we a 'bang, get a blow from me. 

- Turn him going, turn him adrift, send him packing. 
^ Prick'd, marked. 


i Divided, being divided, when it is divided, 
s Proscription; metrically four syllables. 

<5 Business; here a trisyllable. 
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AC'F IV. JSeent; 1. 


JULIUS 

' Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 

' Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears 
; And graze in commons. 

Oct. You may do vuur will; 

, But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. 

Ant. So is my horse, Octavius, and for that 
: I do apj-^oint him store of provender: 30 

!; It is a creature that I teach to fight, 

! To wind, to vstop, to run directiy on, — 
i His corporal motion govenrd by my spirit. 

! And, in some taste,^ is Le].)idus but so: 

' He must be taught, and train’d, and bid go 
c forth; — ' ' 

f X bai'ven-spirited fellow, one that feeds 
^ On objects, arts, and imitations 
^ Which, out of use and stal’d by other men, 
f Begin his fasliion : do not talk of him, 

''But as a property. ^ — And now, Octavius, 40 
'Listen great things:— -Brutus and C^assius 
; Are levying ],>owers;" we must straight make 
head; 

' Therefore let our alliance be combin’d, 
fOur best fjiends made, and our best means 
) stretch’d out; 

('And let us presently go sit in council, 
j’liow covert matters may be ].>est disclos’d, 

'J And open perils surest answered. 

; Oct. Let us do so: for we are at the stake, 
jAiid bay’d about with many enemies; 

JAnd some tluit smile have in their hearts, I 
^ fear, 50 

'1 Mill ions of mischiefs. {E.veunt.’^ 

vScEifE II. Before the tent of Brutus^ m the 
camp near Bardis. 

Drum. Enter Brutus, Lucilius, Titixius, and 
• Boldicrs; Pindarus meeting them ; Lucius at 
some dhtame. 

Bru, Stand, ho ! 

Lueil. Oive the word, hoi and stand. 

Brn, What now, Lucilius ! is Cassius near? 
Litcil. He is at hand; and riin.larus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 

[Timiarus gives a Utter to Brutus. 


1 Tade, measure, degree. 

2 A property, a thing to be used as we please. 

® Powen^ forces. 

^ At tke stair, like a wild beast tied to a stake, to be 
baited by dogs. 


OMBAE. ACT iv. .S'vn. II 

Brn. He greets me well. -- Y<nir masier., 

Pindarus, 

In his own chaiige,*' <»r by ill oidomx 
Hath given me some svorlhy cans*- to wish 
Tilings done undone; but, if he be at band. 

I shall be satisfied. 

Bin. I do not doubt 11^ 

But tlmt my jioble master will aip^-ar 
Such as he is, full of regard”' and hicann’. 

Btif. He is not doubted. [./Aje" Jdadarifs, > 
— A wort], Lucilius: 

How he receiv’d you, let me be re>rb;'d.“ 
Eucil. With courtesy, and with ^e^|)ec”' 
enough, 

But not with .such familia'r instamo^-.'’ 

Nor with such free and friciidly e*)}{ferern‘e, 
As he liath us’d of old. 

Bru. Thou hast describM 

A hot friend cooling: ever luAe. Lueilin>, 
AVhen love begins io sicken and dco-jy :]'• 
It useth an enforced eereiiniiiy. 

There are no tricks in ])lnin ami situph^ failh: 
But hollow men, like horst^s hot at fiandd 
Make galkuit show and ]d'omiscof t heir met! h-, 
But when iiiey sliould emlure the bltHd;^ spur 
They falP^ their crests, ami likc' det‘eit ful jades 
Sink ill the trial. [I/Utanf. /mocf/. 1 
Comes his army on ? 

Lueil. They mean this nfghi in Sardis io 
be quarter’d; 

The greater part, the liorse in general, 

Are come with Cassius. 

ITrampets sfajnd nearer. 
Bru. Hark, lie is arriv’d. — - 

March gently on to meet him. :ji 

Cass. [Without] Stand, ho! 

Enter Cassius trad AVi/db rs, 

Bni. StantI, ho! Speak the sviud along. 
First Sold. Stand ! 

Sec. Sold. Stand ! 

Third Sold, Stand! 

Cass. Most no])]e brother, yon have d<mc' 
me wrong. 


fi l7ihis own change, because nf scmeclKuigo in hhnself. 
6 Full of regard, worthy of all regard, 

ResoWd, informed 

^ 8 Familiar imtances, proofs or luauifestatioris of fami- 
liarity, 3 Hot at hand, spirited when held in. 

^^FaU, let fall. 
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ACT IV. (Scene 3 . 


ACT IV. Scene 2. , ' JULIUS' 

Bnt. tlndge me, ye gods! Wrong I mine 
eneiiTies'^ 

And, if iiofc so, liow slioiild I wrong a Lrotlier? 
Ccm. ' Brutus, this so.ber form of 3^oiirs hides 
wrongs;,: 40 

And when %y.)U do tlieni; — 

Br tf . Cassius, be content ; ’• 

Speak your griefs*^ softly, — I do know you 
well:-- " , . ; 

Before the ej^es of both our armies here, 

Which should perceive nothing but love 
from us, 

Let us not wrangle: bid them move away; 
Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge^ ^miir griefs, 
And I will give you audience. 

Cass. Pindarus, 

Bid our commandei's lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 

Bru. Lucius, do you the like; and let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our confer- 
ence. 51 

Luciliirs and Titinius, guard our door. 

\_&eunt. 

Scene III. Wit/an the ttmt of Bratus. 

Enter Brutl's and CAsstus. 

Cass. That you hav'e wrong’d me doth 
ap}.>ear in this: 

You have comleninM and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Saixliaiis; 
Wherein n\y letter, pm^'ing on his side, 
Because I knew the man, was slighted off."'’ 
Bru. You wrong’d 3’ourself to write in such 
' , a 'case. , 

(km. In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice® offence should bear his com- 

Bru. Let me tell you, Cassias, you yourself 
Are much, condemn’d to have ^ an itc-l ling palm. 
To sell and mart your offices for gold ii 
ToAmdeseryers. 

Cass. I an itching palm I 

lllalf d?'aws his sword. 


1 Content, (luiet, crtliii. 2 Griefs, grievances, 

s Enlarge, state fully. ^ Noted, stigmatized. 

5 Slighted off, treated slightingly, disregarded. 

6 Nice, petty, trifling. 

Bear his comment, receive its criticism. 

8 To have, for having. 


CAESAR. 

Y'ou know that you are Brutus that speaks 
this, 1:1 

Or, by the gods, this speech were else your 
last. 

Bru. The name of Cassius honours this 
corruption, 

And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

■ Bru. Eemeniber .March, the ides of '\Marcli', 
remember ! is 

Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake? 
What yiilain touch’d his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice? What! shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, — shall w’’e now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 

And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may he grasped thus ? 

I had rather be a, dog, and bay the moon, 
Tha.n such a Roman. 

Cass. Brutus, liay not me; 

I ’ll not endure it: 3^011 forget yourself, 

To hedge me in. I am a soldier, I, ;.io 

Older in practice, abler than, yourself 
To make conditions.® 

Bru. Go to; 3x111 are not, Cassius. 

Chsx I ain. 

Brv. I sa3’ \mu are not. 

Cass. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 
Haye miiK,l upon 3x,mr health, tempt me no 
further. 

Bru. Awa3^ slight man I 
Cass. Is ’t possible? 

Bru. Hear .me, for I wull speak. 

[Cussn/A* admnces angrllg^ as if 
going to speaL 

Must I give wa3" and room to v'onr rashclioler? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? 
Cass. O ye gods, je gods ! [ Cassius paces 

agitatedly to and /ro.] Must I endure 
all this ? 4] 

Bru. All this? ay, more: fret tilD'our proud 
heart break ; 

Go show 3'our slaves how choleric 3'ou are, 
And make 3’'our bondmen tremble. Must I 
budge ? 

Must I observe^® 3X>u ? Must I stand and crouch 

9 Conditiom, the terms 011 which offices are to he con- 
ferred. 

10 Observe, be obsequious to. 
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ACT IV. Scene 3. 


JULIUS. ..CL^SAB. 


Under your testy liumonr? [Oassms 

restrainmg himself 'With great efforti By 
tlie gods. 

You shall <ligest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split }'ou; for, from this day forth, 
I '11 use you for niy mirth, yea, for my laiightei’, 
When you are waspi.sh. 

(Jem, Is it come to this? 

Bm. You say you are a better soldier: 5i 
Let it appear so; make your vaunting true, 
And it siuill please me well: for mine own 
part, 

I sliall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cl7.s*.s‘. Ifkilmh/] You wrong me every way; 
you wrong me, Brutus ; 

I said an elder soldier, not a better: 

.Did I say better ^ 

Bru. If you did, I care not 

Cass, ^Vhen CYesar liv'd he diii'st not thus 
have mov’d me. 

Bru, Peace, peace! you durst not so have 
tempted him. 

Ckm, I durst not ? oo 

Bru. No. 

6hs,s’. ^Yhat? durst not tempt him? 

Bru. Por your life you durst not. 

Cass. \Bwppressing his anger by a great ef- 
fort] Do not presume too much upon my 
.love;' 

I may do that I shall he sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be 
sorry for. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty 
That tliey pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
Por certain sums of gold, which you denied 
me;~ 70 

Por I (‘.an raise no money l)y vile means: 

By heaven, I had rather coin my lieart, 

And dr(^pmyl >lood foi’ ch*aclima,s, than to wring 
Prom the hard hands of peasants their vile 
trash 

By any indirection, I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me. Was that done like 
Cassius? 

Should I have answer’d Caius Cassius so? 


I Indireciion, dishonesty. 
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'ACT IV. Scene 3. 

When Marcus Brutus firrws hi cM\u‘tous, 7 f» 
To lock such rascal counter^- fnutj his friends, 
Be ready, gods, wnth all your thunderbolts, 

Dash him to piece.s! 

Cass. 1 «koiit-‘d Vein hot. 

Brn. You did. 

C(m, I did m>t;— he was biit a fool 

That brought luy answer l*aek. — Brutus hath 
rival my lieart; 

A friend shouhl bear a frh'mr.s infirmities. 
But Brutus makes niiiu* givau-r than they are. 
Bmu I do not, till yon jU’aeiise ile-in tUi liie. 
Cass. You iuve me nou 
Bru. I do not like ytnir faults, 

(bss. A friendly eyt* eonid never see sin-h 
faults. 

Bru. A Ihittereibs would not, thouu'h ihey do 
appear 

As huge as high Olympus. 

Cass. Come, Ant'on\', a,nd vtnuig Ck-tavius, 
(.‘ome, 

Bevonge yourselves alone tm t hssins! 

Por Cassius is aweary the world; 

Hated by one he lotas, brav'd l>y his brtdber, 
Cheek’d'^ like a bondman; all Ids fauUs «,>b- 
serv’d, 

Set ill a note-book, lea ru'd and conn'd by rote, 
To east into my teeth. L\ I could w eep 
My spirit from mine eyes! — lljeiv is my 
dagger, uw 

And here my naked breast: vrithim a heart 
Dearer than Piutus’‘^ mine, riclier than gtdd: 
If that thou beest a .Bomam take it b-Wth; 

I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 
Strike, as thou didst at Carsar; for I knctw, 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’d st 
him better 

Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius. 

Bru, Bhoathe your dagger; 

Be angry when you will, it shall liave' scope; 
Do what you will, disliunourshall be hmuour.'* 
0 Cassius, you are yoked with a iaudN ra> 
That carries anger as the flint bears bre. 

Who, much enforcted,^’ shows a hnslv spark 
And straight is cold again. 

^Counters, pieces v>f metul ustnl in castiisii!; tu'<‘0\ints; 
here used eonteiuptuoiisly for rtimiey. 
s Check'd,, chided, reproved. 

^ Pltitus, the Eom«‘in gfod of wealth, 

^ Shall be hmmiir, shall l»c* regarded as mere caprice, 
c Enforced, struck forcibly. 



ACT IV. Sceue 3. 


JULIUS C-^SAR 


ACT IV. Scene 3.. 


Hath Cassius liv’d 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-temper’d vexeth him? 
Bra, When I spoke that, I was ill-temper’d too. 
Cass. Do you confess so much? Give me 
your hand. 

Bra. [Embracing kwi.] And my heart too. 


Cass. O Brutus! — 

What ’s the matter? 
Cass. Have not you love enough to bear 
with me, 

When that rash humour which my mother 
gave me 120, 

Makes me forgetful? 



Cass, There is my dagger. 

And here my naked breast,— (Act iv, 3. 100, 101.) 


: Bnc: Yes, Cassius; and from henceforth, 
When you are over- earnest with your 
Brutus, 122 

He ’ll think your mother chides, and leave 
you so. [Yowe uithin. 

/; C / W. Let me go in to see the 

( generals: 

? There is some grudge between ’em; ’tis not 
s .. meet 
jThey be alone. . 

;; Lv.cil. [With in'] You shall not come to 
) them. 

} Poet. [TDV/????] ISTothiug hut death shall stav 


Enter l^Poet^ followed hg 2 Lucilius 
TiTINIUS.' ; 

How now? Y^hat ’s the matter? 

Poet. For shame, you generals! What (io( 
you mean? i:^o 

Love, and he friends, as two sucli men should ' 

■ be; . , 

For I have seen niore years, I ’in sure, than 
ye.' ■ 

Cass. Ha, ha! how vilely dotli tliis cynic:' 
rhyme! J 

Bru. Get you hence, sirrah ! saucy fellow’-, | 
hence! { 
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ACT IV. Sceiie 


JULIUS CMSAB, 


,• Cass, Bear with hbi], Brutus; ’tis his j 
(' fashion.^ 

; Jjru. I ’ll kiiow his iiuiiioiir ^Yhen he knows 
i: his time. ' 

<Wliat should the wars do with these jigging- 
iools!--, , 

< Compaiiioivhlience ! 

Away! away! begone! 

Foet^ 

Bru, Lucilms and Titinius, bid the com- 
manders 

ri‘e])are to lodge their companies to-night. 

Cass. And come yourselves, and bring Mes- 
sala with you, 141 

Immediately to us. 

[EMimt Lucilms and Titmius. 
BriL Lucius ! 

Enter Lucius. 

A bowl of wine. 

\^Emt Ltwius. 

Cass. I did nc»t think you could have been 
so a-iigry. 

Bnt, 0 (Jassius, I am sick of many griefs! 
Cass. Of your philosophy you inaive no 
use, ■ 

If you give place to accidental evils. 

Bni. No man hears sorrow liettei*: — Portia 
is dead. 

Hal Portia? 

Bru. She is dead. 

Cbifs. How scap’d I killing, when I cross’d j 
you so ?— 1;.0 j 

O insupportable and touching loss! — 

Upon "what sickness? 

Bru. Impatient of my absence, 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark 
Antony 

. Have made themselves so strong; — for with 
her death 

That ti<lings came. — With this she fell dis- 
tract;'^ 

And, her attend ants absent, swalhnv’d tire. 

Cass. And died so? 

Bru. Even so. 

Cass. 0 ye immortal gods! 

2 Fashion; h6re a trisyllable. 2 JiggUg, rhyming. 

3 Cohipanion; used contemptuously 

4 QiM place, give way. 

*'> Fell disiract, became distracteil, 
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ACT iV. Sceae $. 

Enter Lucius, 7iitk ajar of u'inc, a and 

a, taper. 

i?/* 2 /v . Speak no mure id her.-’-t Ld'o mo a 
bowl «3f — [Takiiui the ip Lie. 

in this 1 bury all uukiii(!iie.ss, ('nssius. 

\IjtiHks. 

' Cktss.:l£j heart is tiiirsiy hn' that ladhe 
■■pledge.— 

Fill, Lucius, till the wine fTersweli the cup; 

I cannot drink too much of Brutus' ho-e. 

[/tUJiZ'S. Am / Luvirs. 

Titinius, tritf ]Hess.a'la. 

Bru. Come in, Titinius. — Wcleonie, good 
Messala. — 

Nowpsit we close about this taper here, 

And call in questioid' our tieces.^itic.N. 

[Titiitius (fed 3Cssal({ sit, 
Ccfss. [Js'ufe] Portia, art tlmu gono.^ 

Bru. No more, 1 pray yon. -- 

[Brutus anti (essias sii at fim tahie, 
Messala, I liave here vanvivnt] letlei*'*. 

That young Octavius autl .Mark AniMuy 
Come down upon tis with a might} powerr 
Bending their expeditiuu towai'd Piulippi. 
Mess, Myself have lepers <d' the selfsame 
ten our. ■ , 171 

Bru. With wduit aihiitimi 

That ]>y ju’uscripliun and binsof (fui- 
lawry, , , ■ ■ 

Octavius, Antony, and Lepidu;; 

Have put to death an lumdred seiiarMjv.-.. 

Bru. Therein our letters dn imt well agree; 
Mine speak of seventy senators that dicfl 
By their proscriptions, Cicero lieiiig one. 
Cicero one ? 

3Iess. Cicero is deml, 

And by that ordei' of proscription.^ - 1 a* 

Had you your letters frum \<)ur v ife, my lord ? 
Bru. No, Messala. 

J/e.t.s', Noi' notiling in your letter^ uut 
her? 

Bru. Notliing, Messala. 

Mess, That, methinks, is sf range. 

Bru. Why ask you ? Hear }a >u aught ef her 

in youns? 

® Call ill gnesfion, consider, discuss, 
t Power, force, army. 

6 Proscnjitioii, pronoimced as a <juadri8yHable. 



ACT IV. Scene 8. 


JULIUS CMBAB. 


ACT lY. Scene S. 


No, iny lord, „ . , is4 

Bmi. Now, , as you are Eomaii, tell me true. 
Mess, Tlien like.'a Komaii bear , the truth I 

■■ ■ 

For certain she is dead, and by strange maimer. 
Bru. Why, farewell, Portia, rise and 
aclmme^ . , We, must die, Messala: 190 

With meditating that she' must, die once, ' 

I have the., patience to endure it, now. 

,,i/»s.' ;,Eveii so great nien great losses should 
. endure. 

Cass. I have as much of this in art^ as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 

Bru. Well, to our work alive.^ What do 
you think 

Of marching to Philippi presently 
Cass. I do not think it good. 

Bru. Your reason? 

Cass. This it is : 

’Tis better that the enemy seek us; 199 

So shall he waste hi,s means, Aveary his soldiers, 
.Doing himself offence; AAdiilst we lying still 
Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 

Bru. Good reasons must, of force, ^ , give 
place to better. 

The people ’twixt Philippi and this ground 
I )(3 stand but in a forc’d affection; 

For they have grudg’d us contribution: 

The enemy, marching along hy them, 

By them shall make a fuller number up, 
Come on refresh’d, new-added," and encour- 
;,,ag’d; 

From Avhieli advantage shall we cut him olf 
If at Phili].>pi Ave do face him there, 211 

These people at our back. 

C({ss. Hear me, good l^rotlier. 

Bru. Under your j)ardon.~Yoii must note 
beside 

That Ave have trietl the utmost of our friends, 
Gur legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe: 
The enemy increaseth everyday; 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at; the tiood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted,^' all tlie voyage of their life 220 
Is Ixaind in shallows and in miseries. 


^ Art, Uieory. 

‘■s Alm% connected with the livinv, not the dead, 
j} Pri>?;ently, immediately. ^ Of force, of necessity. 
'* t^'civ-added. reinforced- ^ Omitted, neglected. 


On such a full sea are we now afloat; 222 
And we must take the current AAdien it seiwcs, 
Or lose oiu' ventures. 

Cass. Then, Avith your will, go on; ^ 

We’ll along ourselves, and meet them at 
Philippi. 

Bru. The deep of night is crept upon our 
talk, 

And nature must obey necessity, 

Which Ave will niggard Avith a little rest. 

There is no more to say ? 

Cass. .No more. Good night! 

Early to-morrow will we .rise and hence. 230 
Bru. Lucius, my gOAAui. — [Exit Lucms^ 
Farewell, good Messala!^ — 

Good night, Titiniusl — Noble, noble Cassius, 
Good night, and good repose ! 

Cas$. p my dear brother! 

[Bmbracmg BrtUus. 

This Avas an ill beginning of the night; 

NeAmr come siicli division ’tAA^een our souls ! 

Let it not, Brutus. 


Enter Lucius, witJi the tjown. 

Bru. .EA^ery thing is aa’cII. 

Cass. Good iiigiit, my loj'd I 

Bru. Good night, good brother ! 

.TO., Mess. Good night. Lord Brutus! 

Bru. Farewell, every one : — 

[Exeunt Cassius. Titinim, and. Messala. 
Give me the goAvn. Where is tliy instrument ? 
Luc. Here, in the tent. 

[Goes for his bite^ and reiurrts. 
Bru. "What! thou speak’st drowsily? 

Poor knave .,7 I blame tliee not; thou art o’er- 
AVatcll’<I.® 241 

Call Claudius and somei other of iipy men; 

I ’ll liave them sleep on cushions in my tent 
Lite. Yarro and Claudius! 

Enter Yaivro and CffAunics. 

Th.?*. Calls my loi’d ? 

Bru. I pray you, sirs, lie in myteiit a,nd sleep; 
It may be I shall raise you hy and hy 
On business to my brother Cassius. 

Var. So please you, we Avdll stand and Avatch 
your pleasure. 


f Knave, boy. 

8 0*erwateh*d, worn out with watchiag. 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


JULIUS CJESAR. 


ACT IV,. Scene 3. 


Bru: I will not have it so: lie down, good sirs; 
It may be I shall otherwise bethink me.— 
Look, Lucius, here ’s the book I sought for so; 
I put it in the pocket of my gown; 253 

{^ServanU lie dovm. 
Liic, I was sure your lordship did not give it 
me. 


Bru. Bear with me, good boy; 1 am much 
forgetful. ‘25.S 

Canst thou . hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 
And touch, thy instrument a strain f»r two? 
Luc. Ay, my lord, and. please Y<ni. 

It does, my I 'Moy; 
I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 



Bru. Hii ! who comes here?~(Act iv. 3. arf).) 


Luc. It is my duty, sir. 260 

Bru. I should not urge thy duty past thy 
might; 

I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 
Lue. I have slept, my lord, already. 

Bru. It was well done, and thou shait sleep 
again; 

I will not hold thee long: if I do live, 

I will be good to thee. — 

[Lucius sits, and begins to play., hut 
soon falls asleep. 

This is a sleepy tune.™ 0 murderous slumber, 
Lay’st thou thy leaden mace^ rny boy, 
That plays thee music?— Gentle knave, good 
night; 


I will not do thee so niiich wrung to wake thee : 
If thou dost nod, thou break's! thy instrument : 
I'll take it from thee lute from Lucius 

and lays it doivii ] ; and, good Ixw, good, 
night. — 27.2 

Let me see, let me see; — is not the leaf turoM 
down 

"Vyhere I left reading? Here it is, J lljink. 

[IJe sits doiVii. 

Enter the Ghost of Ocesur. 

Howili this taper burns !— [ h \ who eomeshere? 
I think it is the weakness <tf mine eves 
That shapes this monstrous a]>parititan” 

[<" ihost approaches. 


1 Macc, club. 
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2 Appantion; metrically five syllables. 


ACT IV. Scene Ji. 


JULIUS CAUSAE.. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


It comes iij.>on me. — Art tliou any thing'? 

Art tlioii S(.)nie god, some angel, or some devil, 
That inak’st my blood cold and my hair to 
stare ? ^ 28o 

Speak to me what thou art. 

Ghost. Tliy evil spirit, Brutus. 

BriL "Wliy com’st thou ? 

Ghost. To tell thee thou shait see me at 
Philippi. 

Brtt: Weil; then I shall see thee again “? 
Ghost. Ay, at Philippi. 

[G host 'Vanishes. 
Bdl Why, I will see thee at Philippi then. — 
Kuw I have taken heart, thou vanishest: 

111 sjhrit, 1 would hold nioiv talk 'with thee. — 
Boy ! 1 juci us I — Xiu'Vi > ! Oiamlius ! Sirs, 

awake I — 290 

/ [[Glaiidiiis ! 

Btfc. The strings, my lord, are false, 
i: B/oo Hetliinkshestil! is at his instrument. — 
X Lucius, awake !] 

Z?/e. [At/ra/oyhf./] My lord ! 


Bm. CLidst thou clrejini, Lucius, that thou'^ 
so criedst out ? " 

Zue. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 
Bm. Yes, that thou didst] Didst thou see' 
any thing'? 

Luc. Nothing, my h.>rd. 

Bru. Sleep again, Lucius, — ■SiiTali,C-laudius!' 
Fellow thou! awake! aoi 

Var. My iordl 

Glau. My loiall [I:k)tk mhcmce. 

Bru. Why did you cjy out, sirs, in your 
sleep? 

Yar., Claic. Did we, my loi-d? 

Bru. Ay; saw you any thing? 

Var. No, iny lord, 1 saw nothing. 

Olau. . Nor I, my lord. 

Bru. Go, and cunimeiid me to my brother 
Cassius; 

Bid him set on his pruvers- betimes before, 
And we will folitov. 

Var., Clan. It shall be done, my lord. 

[Eu'muit. 


AGT V. 


ScK^u? I. The jJains of Bhilippi. . 

Enter Octavius, Antony, mid their airmy, 

Oct. Now, Antony, our liopes are answered. 
You said the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and ui>per regions. 

It proves not so: tlieir battles^ are at haiid;^ 
They mean to wa.rir'^ us at Philippi here, 
Auswt'ring before we do demand of them. 
Ant. Tut! I am in their bosoms,®' and I 
kncuv 

Wherefore they do it: they could he content 
To visit (dher ]>laces, and come down 
With fearful bravery,^' tliinking by this face^ 
To fasten in our thoughts tliat they have 
couuige; 11 

But ’tis not^so.' ^ 


1 Stare, .stand up. 

2 Set on hln ptnuersi, move forward his forces. 

3 Battlea, battalions, forces. 

4 Warn, summon, attack. s Bosfmis, confidence. 

« With fearful hramry, with a show of courage though 

fuil of fear. " Face, appearance. : . 

VOL. VIIL 


Enter a dlessenger. 

Mess. 'PiA^paie you, geiieiMs: 

The enemy conies on in gallant show; ' 

Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, 

And something to be done immediately. 

Ant. Octavius, lead your battle*^ softly on, 

■ Upon, the left hand of the even field. 

Oct. Upon the riglit lamd I; kco].> thou the 
left. 

-A'/i^.'Why do you cross me in this exigent?*’^ 

■ Oct. ,I do not. cross .you ; hut I will do so. 2f> 

[J/orc/a 

Drum , , Enter Brutus, Oassi rs, and their arr/rtj; 
-Lucilius, Titinius, Messala, (Did others. 

Bru. They stand and would have parley. 
.[]UasA*. Stand fast, Titinius; we must out' 

. .. ■and^talk , :> 

Oct. Mark Antony, shall we give sign of 
battle? 


8 Btrttle, army. & Exigent, exigency. 
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rn^m^imm 


ACT V. Scene 1. JULIUS 

, A/}t, No, Ctesar, we will answer on their 

. charge.^ 24 

. IMake forth;- the generals would have some 
! words. 

Oct. Stir not iiiitii the signal. 

Words before blows; is it so, coun- 
trymen i 

Oct. Not that we love words better, as you do. 


O.^SAR, AC'r V. Stvut? l 

Bru. Good W'ords are better than bad str(»kes, 
Octavius. 

Ant. In your bad sta*<ikes, Enitiis, you giw^ 
good words; ;.o 

Witness the hole you made in Ch^sar's heart, 
Crying, “ Long live ! Ha.il, Ca\sar ! " 

Cass. Antony, 

The posture'^ of your bjotvs aie yet iiiiknow!i; 



Octavius, Antony, and their arniy.--<Aet v. 10 


But for your words, they rob the Hybla'^bees, 
And leave them hoiieyless. 

A Hi!. Not stingless too. 

Bru. 0, yes, and soundless too; 

For you have stol’n their buzzing, Antony, 
And very wisely threat before you sting. 

Ant Villains, you did not so when your 
vile daggers 

Hack’d one another in the sides of Ctesar; 40 
You show’d your teeth like apes, and fawn’d 
like hounds, 

And how’d like bondmen, kissing Cmsar’s feet; 
Whilst damned C‘asca, like a cur, behind, 
Struck Ciesar on the neck. 0 you flatterers! 


. ' Oa charge, when they attack ns. 

2 Make, forth, go forward. 

.'p 3 poHture, character, direction. 

. ' ! . 4 Byhla, in Sicily, was famous for its honey. 
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Cass. Flatterers ! —Now, Bi’utus, thank your- 
self ; 45 

This tongue had not otiended so to-day, 

If Cassius might have rul’d. 

Oct. Come, come, the cause if arguing make 
us sweat, 

The proof of it^ will turn to redder drojis. 
Look — 50 

I draw a sword against conspirators; 

When think you that the sword goes up 
again U— 

Never, till Ctesar’s three and thirty wounds 
Be well aveng’d; or till another Cfesar 
Have added slaughter to the swortl (jf traitors. 


' 5 The cause, let ns to hnsiness. 

® The proof of it, the prat'tical application or enforce- 
ment of it. 

^ CTp a^ain, back to its sheath. 


ACT V. Sceue 1. 

Bni, ( 'a'saT, thou eaiist not die by traitors’ 
IkuhIs, 

' Unless thou briiig’st them with' thee. 

Get. So I hope; 

I was not born to die on Brutus’ sword. .. 
Bm, Oj if thou wert the noblest of thy 
. strain,^' . 

Young’ iiiaii, thou couldst not die more hon- 
ourably, 60 

\iss. A pee visli “ schoolboy, worthless of such 
lionour, 

J(.)iiv’d with a masker and a reveller! 
dyi/. Old Cassius still ! 

Od: Come, Aiiton 3 g away! — 

Dedal ice, traitors, hurl %ve in your teeth: 

If you dare light to-day, come to the field; 

If not, when von have stomachs.'^ 

[K ceunt (ktaviusy Antony^ mid 
their army. 

Cifss. Why now, blow wind, swell billow, 
and swim bark ! 

The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 
£Bru. Ho, Lucilius ! hark, a word with you. 

) Liicil^ My lord I 

> [Brutus and Lucilitis talk aymrt. 

Cass. Messala ! 

y Mess. What says my general ? 

Cass. Messala, 

■ This is niy birthday; as this very day 72 
'( Was'-Cassius born.' Give me thy hand, Messala; 

' Be tliou rny witness that against my will, 

As Pompe\^ was,'^ am I compeird to set 
; Upon one battle all our liberties. 

; You know timt I held Epicurus strong, 
j;And his ojinion; now 1 change my mind, 
Cind ])artly credit things that do presage. 79 
f Coming from Sardis, on our former^ ensign 
; Two 11 liglity eagles fell ; and there they perch’d, 
blorging and feeding from our soldiers’ hands; 
•; Who to Pliiiippi here consorted us: 

; This morning are they fled away and gone, 
And in their steads do ravens, crows, and kites 
• Fly (Ter our heads and downward look on us, 

; As we were sickly prey; their shadows seem 
, A canopy most fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 

Sfra/ti, race, stock. - Peevish, foolish. 

=5 Sfmnachs, ajjpetites. 

vl.v Poinpeif was, i.e. at Pharsalia. 

^ Fanner, foremost, forward. 


:CJESAIl. . ACT V. Scene 1. 

■ ' ' . ■ Jfes. Believe not so. , , , 

Cass. . ■ , ' ^ I but believe it partly; j 

^ For. I' am fresh of spirit, and resolv’d ■ ' &i 
' To meet all perils very constantly. , c' 

Bru. Even so, Lucilius.^ J 

■ . Cass. "J 'Now, most noble Brutus, i 

The gods to-day stand friendl.y, that we may. 
Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age : 

But since the affirirs of men rest still incer- 
tain, ^ 

Let’s reason with the worst that may befall. 

If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The vmry last time we shall speak together; 
What are you then determined to do? lOO 
Bru. Even hj the rule of that philosophy 
B}^ which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which lie did give liimself. I know not how, 
But I do find it co\vardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, so to prevent® 

The time of life, — arndiig myself wdth patience 
To stay‘d the pi-ovide,nee of some high powers 
Tliat govern us beloiv. 

Cass. Then, -if we lose this battle, 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough^® the streets of Borne? I'io 

Bru. No, Cassius, no ! think not, thou noble 
Bomaii, 

That ever Brutus iviil go bound to Rome; 

He bears too great a mind. But this same 
day 

Must end that work tlie ides of March begun; 
And whether we shall meet again I know 
not. 

Therefore our everlasting farewell take; 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 

If we do meet again, why, we shall smile; 

If not, why, then this parting was w^ell made, 
h . ' Cass. For ever, and for ev^er, farewell, Brutus ! 
If we do meet again, we ’ll smile indeed ; 121 
If not, ’t is true, this parting was well made. 

, Bru. 'Wlijg then lead on.-— 0 that u man 
might know 

The end of this day’s business ere it .come'l 
But it sutlceth that the day will end, 

And then the end is known. — Come, ho! 
away! [Flourish of tr?nnpefs. Eveunf. 

6 Even so, Lucilius, indicating the close of the private 
conversation. 

?■ Incerfm}i= uncertain. Prevent, anticipate. 

9 Stay, await. Thorough, througli. 
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ACT V. Soenu 2. 


JULIUS CMBAB. 


ACT V. Scene 3. 


j [| Scene 11. The f.eki of battle. 

J ' Alarum. Enter Brutes and Messala. 

Bru. Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give tliese 
J billsi 

JUFnto tlie legions on the other side. . 

y: [Loud alarum. 

jLet; them set on at once; for I perceive 
? But cold demeanour in Octavius’ wing, 

/And sudden push- gives them the overthrow. 
JRide, ride, Messala; let them all come down. 

' .Scene III. Another part of the field. 

Alarums., drums., trumpets., a/nd shouts. Enter 
■Cassius idth an eagle in his hand, and 
■Titinius.. 

Cass. 0, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly! 
Myself have to iiirne own turn’d enemy: 

This ensign here of mine was turning back; 

I slew the coward, and did take it'^ from him. 
Tit. 0 Cassius, Brutus gave the word too 
early; 

Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly; his soldiers fell to spoil, 
Wdiilst we h}’- Antony are all enclos’d. 

[d/a./V(/a.s*, drums, and shouts. 

Enter Pindarus. 

Fin. Ely further off, my lord, fly further off! 
IVIark Antcmy is in your tents, my lord 1 lo 
Ely, tliereflnv, noble Cassius, fly far"^ off! 

Cass. This hill is far enough, [Gives ensign 
to Pindarus.'] — Look, look, Titinius; 

Aie those my tents where I perceive the Are? 
Tit, They are, my lord. 

Cass. Titinius, if thou lov’st me, 

Mount thou my hoi'se and hide thy spurn in 
him, 

Till he have brought thee up to yonder 
troops, 

And here again, that I may rest assur’d 
Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 

Tit. I will he here again, even wdth a thought. 

[Exit, 

1 BilU, written orders. 2 PmJi, on.set, charge. 

It. it. the ensign, or standard, implied in ensign, or 
standard-bearer. 4 Par. farther. 
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Cass. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill: 
My sight was ever thick; regard Titinius, 2 i 
And tell me what thou not’st about the tiekl— 
[Pi/ndarus goes up). 
This day I breatheHi first: time is come round, 
And where I did begin, there shall I end: 

My life is run his compass.— Sirrah; what 
news? 

Pin. [Ahord] 0 my lord ! 

Cass. What new's? 

Pin. Titinius is enclosed round abrait 
"With liorseinen that make to him on the 
spur; — 

Yet he spurs on. — Xow they are almo.st on 
him; — so 

Now, Titinius ! — 

Now some light. — 0, he lights too. — He’s 
ta’en; — and. hark! 

They shout for joy. 

[DUtant shouts <ind flourish 
oj trumprt,s. 

Cass. C\)me down, beliuld no in ore,— 

O, coward that I am to live so long, 

To see iny best friend ta’eri before my face 1 — ^ 

Pindarus comes do urn. 

Come hither, sirrah 1 

In Parthia did 1 take thee jirisouer; 

I And then I swore thee, saving of tby life, 
That whatsoever I did Itid thee do. 

Thou shouldst attempt it. C'ome now, keep 
tliine oatli ! 40 

Now be a freeman; and with this good sword, 
That ran through CAesar’s bowels, search this 
bosom. 

Stand not to answer: here, take thou the 
hilts*/’' 

And, when my face is cover’d, as ’tis now, 
Guide thou the sword. [Pindarus takes fhv 
sword, and Cassiusnrnsupon it: he falls.] 
Caesar, thou art reveng’d, 

Even with the sword that kill'd thee. [./>/(% 
Pin. So, I am free; yet. would not so have 
been, 

Durst I have done my will. "--O C!assiusl 
Ear from this country Pindarus shall run, le 
I Where never Eonum shall take note <)f him. 

I [Exit. Alarums. 


s Hilts, i.e. the sword by the hilt. 


ACT V. J^oeue a. 
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A€T V. Scene 3; 


E'laer Titinius, with a Imirel croivii on his 
head^ and Messala. 

Mess. It is but cliMiige,^ Titinius; forOctaviiis 
Is overtiiivjAvii by .Tumble Brutus^ power, 53 
As Cassias' legions are by An tony. 

TlL Tliese tidings will well comfort Cassius. 
Where did you. leave him? 


TiL Ah disconsolate, 

With Pindarus bis bon <1 111 an, on this hill. 

Mess. U'ieeing Ckissltts' hodif\ Is not that be 
that lies upon the ground? 

Tit. He lies not like the living, 0 my 1 1 en rt! 
^Mess. Is not that 'he? y 

Tit. .No, this was' be, Messala, 

But Cassius is no m.ore. -~-~0 setting sun I 



; As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, ^ 

' B<.> in his red hlood Cassius’ day is set;: <52 j 

The sun of Kome is set! Our day is gone; 
"Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds 
) ■' ■' are done!] 

'Mistrust of my success^ hath done this deed.- 
Atistrust of good success hath done 
this deed. 

?0 hateful Error, Alelancholy’s child! 
f Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
JThe things that are not? O EiTor, soon con- 
•; ceiv’d, 

^ C/m alternation of fortune. 

- fo night, that is, into night, or ilarkness. 

Success, used in its neutral sense, referring to the 
issue whether good or bad. 


Thou never com’st tin to a happy birth, TOj 
But kilFst the mother that engender’d thee. > 
Tit.2 What, Pindarus!' A¥here art tliou,^ 
Pindarus? 

Mess. Seek him, Titinius, whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears; £ — I may say,., thrusting it; , . j 
For piercing steel and darts envenomed ^ 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus c 
As tidings of this sight. ] ? 

Tit Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for PiiidaiTis the while. — 7S 

[.Evit Jlessala. 

Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius? 
Did I not meet thy friends? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 
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ACT V. Scene 4. 


And bid iLie give it thee? Didst thou not 
hear their shoxits I 

Alas I thou liast rniscoiistrued every thing! 
But hold thee, take this garland on .thy brow ; 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
AVili do his bidding. — Brutus, come apace, 
And see how I regarded Gains Cassius. — ^ ss 

By your leave, gods: — this is a Eoinaii’s part; 
Come, Cassius’ sword, and find Titinius’ heart. 

[Dies. 

Alarum. Enter Messala, ivith Beutus, young 
Cato, Strato, Yolitmnius, Lucthus. 

Bril. Where, where, Messala, doth his body 
lie? 

Mess. Lo, yonder, and Titinius mourning it. 
Bru. Titinius’ face is upward. 

Cato. He is slain. 

Bra, O Julius Csesar, thou art mighty yet! 
Thy spirit walks a].»road, and turns our swoixls 
Iii^ our own proper entrails. [Low cdarims. 

Cato. Brave Titinius! 

Look, whether he have not crown’d dead Cas- 
sius! 

Bru. Are yet two Bomans living such as 
these? 

The last of all the Bomans, fare thee well! 

It is impossible that ever Borne lOO 

Should breed thy fellow. — Friends, I owe 
moe- teans 

To this dead man than you shall see me pay. — 
I sliall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. — 
Come, therefore, and to Thassos send his body; 
His funerals^ shall not l)e in our camp, 

T^est it discomfort us. — Liieiliiis, come; — 

And come, young Cato; let us to the field. — 
[] Laheo and Flavius, set our ]>attles on: — [] 

’T is three o’chtck; and, Bomans, yet ere night 
We sliall try fortune in a, second fight. no 

[Exeunt. 

’ ScEiTE lY. Another part of the field. 

I'l 

■; Alarum. Euier.^ fightitig.^S<>ldier.^ofhotharmies; 

then Brotcs, young Cato, Lucilius, and 
others. 

Bru. Yet, countrymen, 0, yet hold up your 
ii'i heads! 


1 Jn, into, 2 Moe, inni-e. ^ -modern funeral ; 
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6b:^o. TVhat bastard doth not ! Y'’lio will 
go with me ? 

■ I will proclaim my name about the field:-- 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 

A foe to tyrants,, a.nd my country’s, friend; 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! , 

[Charges the enemy. ^ 
Bru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I; 
'Brutus, my country’s friend; know me for 
Brutus! 

[ExiL chaTging the. enemy. Cato is 
'Overpowered^ and falls. 

Lucil. , 0 . young and noble Cato, art thou 
dowm? 

Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titiiiiiis, 
And mayst be honour’d, being Cato’s son. ii 
First Sold. Yield, or thou diest. 

Lticil. Only I yield to die:' 

There is so much that‘s thou wilt kill me 
straight; [^Ofering money. 

I Kill Brutus, and l:>e lionour’d in liis death. 
First Sold. TYe must not.— A nol>le piisoneii 
See. Sold. Boom, lio! Tell Antony, Brutus 
is ta’en. 

First Sold. I T1 tell the new's. —Here comes 
the general. — 

.Enter A,:NTON'r. " ■ 

! Brutus is ta’en, Brutus is ta’en, nyy lord. 

I Where is he '? 

i Ludl. Safe, Antony; Brutus is safe 
I enough. so 

j I dare assure thee that no enemy 
I Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus; 

I The gods defend him from .so great a sliame! 
When you do fiikl him, or alive or dead, 

He will be found like Brutus, like liinusidf. 
Ant. This is not Brutus, friend; but, i as- 
■ . sure you, 

A prize no less in w'orth. Keep tlii.s man 
safe, 

Give liim all kindness; I had ratliei' have 
I Such men my friends than eneinies. Go 
on, 

And see wBether Brutus be alive or dead, 
And bring us word unto Octavius’ tent 3i. 
How^ every thing is chanc’d. 

[Flourish of trumpets. Exeunt. 


Thrft. ou condition tluit. 
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ACT V. Scene 5. 


JULIUS 

Scene Y, A nother part of the field. 

Enter Be'Utus, Dardanius, Glitus, ' Strato, ' ■ 
tt'wi Yolumnius. 

Bm. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on 
tliis rock. 

Cli, Statiiius showkl the torch-light, but, 
lUY loi‘d, 

He came not back; he is or ta'en or slain. 

Brn. Sit thee down, Clitiis: slaying is the 
word;. 

It is a deed in fashion.' Hark thee, Clitus. — 

[ Whispering. 

Cli What I I, my lord? No, not for all the 
world. 

Bru. Peace then! no words. 

Cli. I dl rather kill myself, 

y £Bru. Hark thee, Dardanius! 
j! [ Whispers him. 

J Dcir.. Shall I do such a deed? 

) Cli. 0 Da,rdaniusl 

:) Dar. O' Clitus! ' lo 

Cli. What ill request did Brutus make to 
5 , .thee?' 

Dar. To kill him, Clitus. Look, he medi- 
; , ^ tates. : • ■ 

; Cli Now is that noble vessel full of grief, 
'/Ihat^ it runs over even at his eyes.] 

Brv. Come hither, good Yolumnius; list a 
^ word. ' 

Vol. YTiat says my lord ? 

Bru. lYhy, this, Yolumnius: 

I'lie ghost of Cmsar hath appear’d to me 
Two several times by night, — at Sardis once, 
And, this last night, here in Philippi fields. 

J know my hour is coine. 

bo/. Not so, my lord. 20 

Bru. Nay, I am sure it is, Yolumnius. 

Thou seest the woidd, Yolnmniu.s, how it 
; :'goes;, , 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit: 

[Low alarums. , 

^I't is' ;more „ wortliy .to leap in . ourselves ' ' '' ■ , 
Than tarry till they push us. Good Yolum- j 

.'.^■\,,;'.Cnius, ■ 'j 

Thou kiiow’st that we two went to school j 

''I': together; 'y;;'. ■ i;'':,'.':' . ■ . . ;; ■; , , 'V ■ ■ 


^ Thxtt, so that. 


C-.^SAB. 

Even for that our love of old, I prithee, . 
Hold thou my sword-hilts whilst I run on it. 
Vol That’s not an office for a friend, ni}’ 
lord. « [Alanms still. 

Cli Ply, fly, any lord ! there is no tarrying 
here. . so 

Bm. Farewell to you; — and you;— 'and 
yon, Volumiiius. — 

[[Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep ; ; 
Farewell to thee too, Strato.] — Countrymen, '' 
My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 

I shall have glory by this losing day, 

More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 

So, fare you well at once; for Brutus’ tongue 
Hath almost ended his life’s history. 40 

Night hangs upon my eyes; my bones would 
rest, 

That have but labour’d to attain this hour. 

[Alarum. Cry “Fly, fly, fly!’’ 

Cli. Fly, my lord, fly! 

Bm. Hence, I will follows— 

[Eiveunt Clitus^ Dardanius^ and 
Voliminius. 

I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord. 

Thou art a fello%v of a good respect 
Thy life hath had some srnatch^ of honour in it: 
Hold then my swmrd, and turn away thy face 
While I do run upon it. WTlt thou, Strato? 
Stra. Give me your hand flrst; fare you 
well, my lord. 

Bru. Farew’GlI, good Strato.— Ciesar, now 
be still; so 

I kill’d not tliee witli half so good a wdlL 

[He runs on his swo7rl and dies. 

Alarums. Retreat. Enter Antont, 

Messala, Lcjgilius, and the army. 

Oct. What man is that'? 

Aless. My master’s man.— Strato, wdiere is ,' 
thy master ? 

SUxi. Free from the bondage you are in, 

. Messala: ■ 

The conquerors can, but make a fire of him; 
For Brutus only overcame himself, 

And no man else hath honour hy his death. 


2 Fieftpect, reputation, estiiuatiou. 

3 S match, smack, taste. 
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Lu-eiL So Brutus should be found. — I thank 
thee, Brutus, 

That thou hast prov'd Luciiiiis’ saying true. 
Oct. All that'. serv’d Brutus, I. will enter- 
taiod them. oo 

Bellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me? 
J Stra. Ay, if Messala will prefei*- me to you. 

Oci. Do so, good Messala. 

J MeM. Ho'W died my master, 'Strato? ' 

^ :8tTCL . I,, held. the sword, and .lie did run on it., 
$ Mess. Octavius, tlieii take him to follow thee, 
‘iThat did the latest service to my ma.ster.] 

A tit. This was the noblest Eoman of them 


1 £ntcrtatn, take into service. 2 pre/er, recommend. 
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ACT'V. "SceneT?., 

All the conspirators, save only he, tio 

Did that they did in envy of great (.tesar; 

He only, in a general honest tiunight 
And common good to all, made one ivf them.. 
His life was gentle; and tlie elements 
So mix’d in .him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 

Oct. Accoi-ding to his virtue let ii.s use him. 
With ail respect and rites of burial. 

Within mv tent his.boiies to-night shall lie, . ' 
Most like a soldiei’, ordered h(}iio'iii‘a]}ly.— , 

So, call tlie held 2 to I’est, and let ’s aivfiy, so 
To part‘d the glories of this happy day. 

[Kimmt. 

^ Fields army. ^ Ptnt, divide, sliare. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON.®. 

1. Caius .TULIU.S C.ESAR was boi’ii in July, 100 B.C. 
.He belonged to the Julian family {Jidia gem), one of the 
most ancient in Rome. Through the influence of Marius, 
wlio had married his aunt, he was made a priest of Jupi- 
ter when a mere boy. In 83 b.c. he married Cornelia, 
the daiighter of Cimia, %vhich offended Sulla, who pro- 
scribed him when he refused to divorce his wife. After 
being in concealment for some time in the Sabine country 
he was pardoned by Sulla, who is reported to have said of 
him, “ In that boy there are many Mariuses. ” Soon after, 
Ccesar went to Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, and subse- 
quently ivon distinction in the Roman campaign in 
Cilicia. About 76 B.C., w'hile on his way to Rhodes to 
study oratory under Apollonius Molo, he was captured 
by pirates, and detained until his friends could ransom 
him. This done, he manned a Milesian fleet, pursued 
and took the pirates, and crucified them, as he had 
threatened while with them, though they supposed it to 
be a jest. In 68 B.o. he was elected qinestor at Rome. 
The same year his wdfe died, and in 67 b,c. he married 
.Pompeia, a relative of Pompey and grand-daughter of 


Sulla, He became sedile in 65 b.c., and gained great 
favour with the people by the magnificence of the public 
games he instituted. In 64 B.c. he was chosen Pontifex 
Maximus. The next year the conspiracy of Catiline 
occurred, and being suspected of complicity in it he nar- 
rowly escaped sharing the fate of its leaders. Becoming 
prmtor in 62 B.c. he wms sent a year later as proprietor to 
Spain, 'where his military successes led to his being called 
imperator by the army. He was chosen one of the con- 
suls in 60 B.C., and to strengthen his influence with 
Pompey gave him his daughter Jnlia in marriage. He 
also formed a secret alliance with Pompey and Crassus, 
known as the first triumvirate. Soon after the gov- 
ernment of Gaul was decreed to him for five years, 
and in. 58 B.c. his famous Gallic campaigns, began.,' lir 
two years he had subdued the Helvetii, the German 
Ariovistiis, and the Belgic tribes. In 66 B.c. he cc'erran 
and conquered nearly all the rest of Gaul; and in 55 he 
destroj^ed two German tribes that had tried to establish 
themselves in the province. He also bridged the Rhine 
and carried the war into the German territory. The same 
year he hn^aded Britain, and a year later made further 
conquests in the island. The next few years, to 51 B.c., 
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were spent in quelling formidable insurrections and 
otherwise completing the paciflcatkui of Gaul. Mean- 
wliile his daughter who married Ponipey had died, and 
a coldness and jealousy had sprung up between tlie 
generals. In 50 B.c. the senate, influenced by his ene- 
mies, reiiuircd him to disband his army. This he deter- 
mined not to do, and being supported by his soldiers 
he crossed the Rubicon and began his triumphant pro- 
gress to Rome, while 1?orapey, the consuls, and most of 
the senate fled towards Capua. Pompey, closely pursued 
by Ciesar, kept on to Brundisimn, and escaped into Greece. 
Csesar, unable to follow for want of ships, turned to 
Spain, where the lieutenants of Pompey had a formidable 
army. Completing the conquest of the country in forty 
days, and reducing Massilia also, he returned to Rome, 
where he had already been declared dictator. After 
many difficulties and delays he managed to get an army 
across into Greece, and encouiitei’ed Pompey at I)yr- 
rachiiim, where he was repulsed with some loss, and 
withdrew to Thessaly, pursued by his rival. The battle 
of Pharsalia followed, with the defeat of Ponipey and his 
flight to Egypt, where he was treacherously murdered. 
Ceosar, having followed him to Egypt, was captivated by 
Cleopatra, and established her upon the throne to which 
her elder brother had been a elaimaut. He then marched 
against Pharnaces, king of Pontus, and defeated liim 
near Zela, sending to the senate the famous despatch, 
Veni, vidii vici. Returning to Rome in September, 
47 B.c., he set out that same year for Africa, where he 
routed the Pompeian forces under Scipio at Thapsus. He 
now came back to Rome master of the world, but ivas 
soon called into Spain, where the sons of Pompey had 
gathered a powerful army, which, after a very severe 
action at Miinda, he utterly defeated. Tliis was the last 
of Cjesar’s wars, and he henceforth devoted himself to 
the interests of his country and the w’orld, reforming the 
calendar, enacting salutary laws, and carrying out great 
public improvements. The senate had made himimpera- 
tor for life, as well as dictator and prcpfectus morum; and 
lie was already pontifex maximus, or head officer of the 
religion of the state. Having no legitimate children, he 
adopted his grand-nephew Octavius as his successor and 
inheritor of his name. 

At this point in his history the play begins, and the 
rest is told better by Shakespeare than this concise sketch 
can give it. The assassination occurred on the Ides of 
Jklarcli, 44 n.o,, in the fifty-sixth year of Ccesar’s age. 

2, OGTATriri 3 Cjesar, or Cains Julius Cresar Octavianus, 
as he was named when he became tile heir of Julius 
Osesar, w'as liorn at Yelitnc, near Rome, 03 B.c. He was 
the son of Cains Octavius and Atia, daughter of Cmsar’s 
.sister Julia. .4t the ago of tw'elve he xironounced a fune- 
ral oration in praise of his grandmother Julia, and at six- 
teen asssumed tlie toga vinlia. Being adopted by Julius 
Caesar, he went with him to Spain in 45 B. 0. When Cmsar 
was assassinated he was pursuing his studies at Apollonia, 
whence he returned to Rome to claim his inheritance. 
He found a rival in Antony, but in 43 B.o. defeated him 
near Mutina (Modena) in Cisalpine Gaul. The senate, 
jealous of his growing power, transferred the command 
of his army to Becimus Brutus; but he marched to Rome, 
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was elected consul before he had reached tlur stg*-. and, 
formed the triumvirate ivitli Antouy aiui Lfpiilu.s aicaiiir-t 
Marcus Brutus and the otlier rcpubiiiraa.';, 'Then h dh ove-I 
the events of the play, cm ling with the battle of I'hiiippi, 
42 B.c. Octa^’ius and Antony soon quarreilcd, luifc aftt-r 
a feigned reconciliation combined tiu-ir forces auain^t 
Sextus Pompey, over whom Octuviu.s gamei'i a ilecisive 
victory (30 B.C.) while Antony was warring in the Eir-t or 
dallying with Cleopatra in Egypt. Meanwhile rietavias 
was establishing his power In Italy; and Antony’s infatua- 
tion with Cleopatra and his negieet of Octavia (sister of 
Octavius) led to a final and irreconcikible brerudi witli 
Antony and the war which ended in hi.s rein at Actium, 
31 B.c. Octavius wais now sole master of the Ronum 
empire, and, after being several tiine.s clt'crvd, as consul, 
received the title of Augustus from the scn.ate in 27 B.c. 
Four years later he acceptud the tribiuiHia pote!<ta)i for 
life, and held it until Ills deutli, in August, U A.D. Of the 
glories of this reign it is unnecessary tu atui any detailed 
account here. 

3. Marcus Axtoxids, born about .S3 b.c,, was noted in 
his early years for his extravagance and dissipatson. .I'or 
a time he w’as a lieutenant of Ctesar in his (Jallic cam- 
paigns, and in January, 40 b.c., was iutra.-sted by him un 
his departure for Spain with the comnianti of his forces 
in Italy. He did good .service, and later commanded tlie 
left wing of Cmsar’s army at Phar.-alia. Whmi ra*sa,r 
became dictator in 47, Antony was mude rmtsterof the 
horse; and in 44 he was colleague of Civsav in tlu*. ccUlsuI- 
ship. His career after the death of C'm.sar is sketched in 
the preceding notice of Octavius, and Shakespeare fills 
out the outline in the pre.setit play and in Antoni' and 
Cleopatra. After the battle of Actium Antony retreated 
to Alexandria, whore he killed himself in 30 B.c. 

4. Marcus Juxnis Bnuirs was born so b.c. Cato 

Eticensis was his maternal uncle, and bectsmo his fnther- 
in-law\ In the civil wars Brutus sided with I'ompey: hut 
after the battle of Pharsalia he became the intimate 
friend of Cmsar. The remainder of his history is included 
in the play. His death by his oiva hand occurred in 
36B.C. X 

5. Caius Cassius Loxgijjus showed his early sieal for 
liberty at school, wdiere he struck Faiistns, the sou of 
Sulla, for boasting of his fatlier's absolute jiuwer. lie 
married a sister of his friend Brutus. Hr- wa.s qumstor 
under Crassus in the disastrous expedition against the 
Parthians in 53 B.c., and saved the remnant of the army 
by a skilful retreat. Later he defeutcii the Parthians in 
Syria. He comnuuuled a fleet for rom}>ey, and Mirnui- 
dered to Cmsar after the battle of Pharsalia. Bis connec- 
tion with the conspiracy against C'fos.ar and his .subserpumt 
fortunes arc related in the play. 

6. CAtPURNiA was the daughter of Lucius (’alpurnius 
Piso, who was consul in 58 B.c She was manhal to 
Caesar in 59 B.o., and was his fimrth wife; the other throe 
being Cossutia, Cornelia, and Pompeia. JJUk! else is 
known of her history beyond what Plutarch narrates and 
Shakespeare incorporates in the play. 

7 ; Portia (or PoRCi.i. as the name is also spelt) rvas 
the daughter of Cati> and the wife of Brutus. Plutarch is 
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the chief authority for the details of her life, and most of 
these have been nuuie use of by the dramatist. 

8. Publius Seryilius Casca. Of this character we 
know little e.xoept that ho was tribune of the people at 
the time he joined the conspiracy against Camr, that he 
fought at Philippi, and that he died soon after the battle, 

9. Caius TRF4BONIUS had been a tribune of the people 
in 55 B.C., and was also one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul. 
He was elected city praetor in 48 and consul in 45 B.C. 
He took part in the conspiracy, as described in the play; 
and in 48 B.C. he was killed at Smyrna by DOlabella. 

10. Quintus Liuarius fought for Pompey in the civil 
war, and after Pharsalia he renewed the war against 
Gsesar in Africa. He was pardoned by the victor, but 
forbidden to enter Italy. His friends endeavoured to 
liave the sentence reversed, but, being opposed by Tubero, 
engaged the services of Cicero, who pronounced a \veU- 
known oration (Pro Ligario) in his behalf. According to 
Plutarch, C»sar had resolved to give decision against 
Ligarius, but was led by the eloquence of Cicero to par- 
don him. He showed his gratitude by conspiring against 
his benefactor, as represented by Shakespeare. 

11. Deoimus Junius Brutus (the Decius Brutus of the 
play) had served under Ciesar in Gaul, and been com- 
mander of his cavalry. He was slain in 33 B.C. by Camil- 
las, a Gaul, to whom he liad tied for refuge, and who was 
greatly indebted to him for former favours, and his head 
was sent to Antony. 

12. Lucius Tillius Cumber (the Metellus Cimber of 
the play) was a partisan of Cmsar in the civil war, but 
turned against him subseiiuently and became one of bis 
■assassins.' 

13. Lucius Cornelius Cinna was a .son of the more 
famous Homan of the same name. He was a brother-in- 
law’ of Ciesar, and a son-in-law of Pompey. He was prae- 
tor in 44 B.C., when he entered into the conspiracy. 

14. Caius Helyius Cinna, who, according to Plutarch, 
•was killed by the mob because he was mistaken for the 
conspirator, was a poet of no mean order, if we may 
judge of him by the tributes of his contemporaries and 
the few fragments of his works that have come down to 
us. He was a companion and friend of Catullus, and is 
supposed to be the Cinna of Virgil’s ninth Eclogue. 

15. The Cicero of the play is of course the great orator. 
(ibt;-43 B C.), but the slight part he performs calls for no 
extended account of him here. 

16. The young Cato was a son of Cato Uticensis and 
brother of Portia. 

Of the other c‘haract;er.s in the play little or nothing is 
known except what Plutarch tells us in tlie passages 
«iUoted from Xorth’.s translation below. Most of them 
o'^ve the preservation of their names to their connection 
with tile fate of the great Dictator. 

ACT 1. Bcknk 1. 

17. Line 3: Being MECHANICAL, --Shakespeare uses this 
word as a substantive in 3Iids. Xight’s Bream, iii. 2. 9: 

A crew of patches, rude m^chanicais; 


and in IL Henry VI, i. 3. 196: 

Base dutiglull villain and 

Shakespeare uses the substantive only once, in 

Coriolanus, v. 3. 83, and he uses the adjeotive = belonging 
to the class of work*men,, in Henry V, i. 2. 200, and in An- 
tony and Cleopatra, iv. 4. 32; V.2. 209. He never uses either 
the substantive or adjectiveln what may be called, more or 
less, its scientific sense. Much stress has been laid by .some 
commentators upon the anti-dernocratic tone of Shake- 
speare in his plays; and, indeed, this feature of his writ- 
ings has been used as an argument that the plays must 
have been written by some one who belonged to the aris- 
tocratic class: these persons would probably pointout with 
triumph that Shakespeare never uses the word mechani- 
cal or mechanic except in a contemptuous sense, as will be 
seen from the quotations and references given above. But, 
on t!ie other hand, we must not forget that Shakespeare 
was, above all things, a dramatist; and, in every instance 
that he has used either mechanical or mechanic, he has put 
the word into the mouths of persons who would naturally 
despise the working-classes. For the unreasoning mob, 
always ready to be led by the nose by any demagogue, 
Shakespeare undoubtedly had an honest contempt: and 
students of human nature will find that this contempt 
is just as strong amongst our middle class as it was in 
Shakespeare’s day. That Shakespeare had any lack of 
sympathy with the honest and industrious poor, or that 
he w'as wanting in love of true liberty, no one who reads 
his plays intelligently can for amoment imagine.— F. A. u. 

18. Lines 4, 5: 

without the SIGN 
Op your profession. 

On this passage Mr. Aldis Wright has the following note: 
“It is more likely Shakespeare had in his mind a custom 
of his own time than any sumptuary laws of the Homans “ 
(Clarendon Press ed. p. 82). It is evident that there is 
no reference here to the rnediieval guilds ; as the next 
speech but one, that of Marullim, shows us that what 
the tribune meant was not that the mechanics should 
wear any special badge or sign, but merely the usual 
working dress of their trade or occupation; in short, that 
they had no right to be in holiday attire, or, as we should 
say, in their Sunday clothes, on a working day.— F. A. M. 

19. Line 11: a COBBLER.— He puts liis answer in such 
a way as to suggest the meaning of a clumsy workman 
rather than a mender of shoes, and for some time the 
tribune does not perceive the quildde. 

20. Line 14: a mender of bad soles. —We have a similar 
play upon sole in the Mereliaut of Venice, iv. 1. 123 : 

Not on thy .vaA. but on thy snat, linrsh Jev;. 

21. Line 15: trade, thou kitai'el—ln the Ff. this 

speetdi is given to Flavius; but the reply, “Mend vtef 
shows that it belongs to Marullus. 

22. Line 16: he not OUT, itc.— The play upon out with 
(angry with) and out (at toes or heels) is obvious enough, 
though Marullus does not see it. 

23. Lines 24-27: all that I live by is with the aid, I 
meddle with no tradesman's matters, nor ivo men's ma tters, 
blit WITH ALL. 1 am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old shoes. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 

— F. 1 reads thus: “ all that 1 line by, is \yith the Aide: 
3 meddle with no Tradesmans matters, nor womens 
matters; but icithcU I am indeed Sir, a Surgeon to old 
shooes;" a reading which, to my mind, is utterly indefen- 
sible. It is quite clear that there is a pun intended on 
•ioith a ltd and with alt; but that the full stop or colon has 
been omitted in the Folio, and that withal is a misprint 
for with all. If withal be joined on to the following sen- 
tence, I cannot see what possible meaning it can have. 
The actor, in speaking theovords, mimt pause after icit/mi; 
and therefore it would show a most foolish and pedantic 
adherence to the old text if the very slight alteration 
adopted by nearly all modern editors were rejected. As 
to the cjuestion of printing “with awl,'" or “with all,’' 
that is a matter of no importance. To the ear the pun is 
clear enough, and that is the great point to be considered. 
Many instances might be noticed of this excessively pri- 
meval and obvious play upon words; in fact, I believe 
that no one, who has ever been guilty of a pun at all, 
has failed to make this one.— ■». A. M. 

24. Lines 28, 29: As propef men as ever trod upon neat's 
leather.— Thh expression wnis proverbial. In The Tem- 
pest (ii. 2. 62, 7S) the drimkan Stephano cuts it in two, 
and mixes the halves up with otlier familiar phrases: 

proper a man as ever went on four legs;'* and “ any 
emperor that ever trod on neat's leather." 

25. Line 36: his friunip/o— This was Cresar’s fifth and 
last triumph, celebrated in honour of his defeat of the 
sons of Pompey in Spain, at the battle of Munda, March 
17th, B.C, 45. 

26. Line 47: To see great Pompey pass THE STREETS b/ 
iHo/nc.— For a similar elliptical use of the verb to pass 
compare King John, v. 6', 40: Passing these fiats;” 
and Kicliard III. i. 4. 45: 

I pass'd, methoiight, the melancholy flood. 

Eolfe very aptly quotes a parallel expression, Antony 
and Cleopatra, i. 4. 20, “ To reel the streets at noon.” 

27. Line 50: Tiber trembled underneath HER banks. ‘-~ 
A Roman would have said “his banks;” but there is no 
ground for changing the gender either here or in i. 2. 101 
below, as some editors have done. Shakespeare undoubt- 
edly wrote her iu both passages. 

28. Line 56: That comes in triumph over Pompeifs 
BLOOD. — That is, “over Pompey’s offspring; " not, as might 
be supposed, over Pompey’s death or murder. The elder 
of Pompey’s sons, Cnseus Pompey, w'as slain after the 
battle of Munda; but there is no specific reference to 
that fact in the present passage. Blood, in tlie sense 
of relations by blood, or lineal descent, is often used by 
Shakespeare, Compare Richard II. i, 3. 57, 53: 

Farewell, my Naod; winch if to-day thou shed, 

Lament we uuiy, but not revenge thee dead. 

[This certainly seems to me rather a strained interpre- 
tation of the text. “Pompey’s blood'* may be equivalent 
here to “Pompey’s blood relations;" but I can only find 
two passages, besides the one quoted, where blood is used 
by Shakespeare to signify “relations by blood" and not 
merely “ relationship. ” In the passage from Richard It , 
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it is evident that ildood tlicre used in .u m'Iisv 

In 1. Henry VI. iv. 5. 16, 17, .lolni 'lalbot ?ays tf* his 

father: 

The worid %vi]l say, lu; is /vV'ft/, 

■ That basely lied n-hert iK/ole Mbot sw'joi:! ; 

wdiere the expression is simply Tnihrfs 

blood, though there it might bo taken to nieiui “ oirsprhig.” 

The remaining passage is in .Richard, lil. il. 4. 

theiisselves, the conquerors, 

Make war upon- thernsflves; brother to brother, 

Arbca’ to .self again .St self; 

where blood certainly means hhiod rvlutiiniskip. ,\s for 

blood being equivalent to “ Idoctd - 811011 '' wc may tpiotc - ''.I 

Macbeth, iii. 4. 120; “ The sefTet’^t nuiii of "—y. x, > 1 . ] 

29. Line .60: ^S'ccWHETHKU. --The H. print where, as in 
V. 4 80 below, and some mouern editor.^ have whe'r or 
ivhAr; but whether is equally common iu the early edi- 
tions w’hen the word is inetrically etfuivalent to :i mono- 
syllable (as in ii. 1. 194 btd(ov), ami. in tiur day, it had 
better be read or recited as a di-^syllalde in all cases. The 
unaccented extra syllable is eomuum emmuh in Shake- 
speare’s verse. 

30. Liiie72: t/n:/eu.s!5qf LcuEUeAL, '■ I'ho Luporcrt/ was a 
cavern in the Palatine Hill, .sacred to the t.iht Italian gud 
Ltipercus, who came to Ite identified with Pan. Virgil 
refers to it in the j^Eneid, viii. 344; 

sub rape L'upi>rmi 

Pnrrhasio dictiuu Tauus dc Lv»-.‘ei. 

Here the feast of the Liqwrvalia was annually celebrated 
iu February. After certain ritesand sacriika s, the Lnpervi, 
or priests of Imperens, ran through the city, yvearing 
only a goat-skin cincture, and striking with thongs of 
leather all whom they met. This sym'i)oli:^ed a purifica- 
tion of the land and tlie people. The day of the cere- 
mony was called dies fehraut a {f\x>mfehriw, purify), and 
the inoiitb Fehruarius. 

31. Line 7S: jly an ordinary riTCH.— Fr-r pitch as a 
technical term of falconry compare I Henry VI, ii. 4. 11; 

Between two hawks, wliich flies thu higher 

and for its metaphorical use, as here, Richard II. i. 1. 209: 

. , How high a pi'tai his .resolution soars ! 

ACT I. S€EN,E 2. 

32. Line 4: When he doth liUN i-ilrf coi'JisK. -—Com- 
pare North’s Plutarchi (Life of Cmsar): “At that time 
the feast Lnpercalia was celebrated, the whit'li in old 
time men say was the feast, of shejdierdK or herdnien, 
and is much like unto the feast of Lyea,'an.< in Aivudia. 

But, howsoever it is, that day there are tlivers iioMt; jiicu’.s 
sons, young men, (and some of them magistrates them- 
selves that govern then), which mn naked through the 
city, striking in sport them they meet in their way with 
leather thongs, hair and all on, to make them give place. 

And many noblewomen and gentlewomen ahso go of 
purpose to stand in their way, and do put forth tlndr 

1 For the convenience of the reader we iiuve taken the referenceii 
from Skeat'-s Shakespeare's Phitarcii, a.s the text ffoiii X orth's Plntarch 
COntafnScl therein is a most careful collation of all the bt‘.st editions of 
that book. 
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liands to be stricken, as scholars hold them out to their 
schoolmaster to be stricken with the ferula; persuading 
themselves that, being with child, they shall have good 
delivery; and so, being barren, that it will make them to 
conceive with child. . . . Antonins, who nvas Consul at, 
that time, was one of them that ran this holy course” 
(pp. 9r>, 90). 

33. .Line 10: the ides of March.— 1\\ the Roman calendar 
the Ides fell on tlie 15th of March, May, July, and Octo- 
!>er, and on the 13th of the other inoiifclis, 

34. Line 29; tha.t quick spirit that, is in Antony.— SiwA- 
lar references to Antony’s reputation for levity and pro- 
fligacy {e.g. below, ii. 1. 188, 189) are skilfully introduced 
by the dramatist^ to make the contrast of his behaviour ■ 
after the death of C;esar more impressive. 

35. Line 39: Merely 'upon myself . —Thm emphatic 
sense of merely ami the adj<?ctive mere is common in 
Elizabethan writers, but it has sometimes been astum- 
bling-l)lock to editors. For example, Bacon in his 58th 
Essay (Of Vicissitude of Things) remarks: “As for coiifia- ' 
grations and great draughts, they do not merely dis- 
people and destroy ” (that is, do not enfiref?/ do so); but 
Montague, W'hately, and others, mistaking and pervert- 
ing the meaning', have changed “and destroy” to **hut 
destroy.” Compare Hamlet, i. 2. 135--137; 

O, fie! 'tis an unweecled garden, 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Posses.s it nit;reiy, 

36. Line 42: Which giim some soil, perhaps, to my BE- 
ir.vviouii.s.-- -There is no re:i-.ou for suspecting the plural to 
be a misprint. Compare iMiich Ado, ii. 3. S: “seeing how 
nrnch aunther man is a fool wlien he dedicates his he- 
hauliuirs to love; ” ami again, in line 100 of the same scene; 
“whom she Imth in all outward bchamours seemed ever 
to aSihor. ' Shakespeare uses iiio plural in five other 
passages, but more fret|ueutly the singular. 

37. Line 52: fi.r the eye s^'Cs not itself, &c.— Compare 
Ti’oilus and Cressida, iii. 3 105,109; 

nor doth the o'<’ itself, 

TuriC !no-,t onre S]<irjt of sense, defioid itself, 

Steevcits quotes Sir John Da\ies, Vosco Teipsum, 1699: 

rht! niin J i.s like the eye, 

//«’//■; when other things it sees. 

' . [It. may be^ worth noting that there Is a curious optical 
experimcr.t, by means of which the eye may be said to 
see itself. If in adarkomal room, against any level plain- 
coloured snrf.acc (such ns :i drawn blind or a distempered 
wall), a iighti'd ctmdle be wave«i vertically in front of the 
eye, you will presently see, pu'ojectcd on the idain surface 
behind the candle, a map e»f the interior of the eye, some- 
what magnifb.'d, hi which the small blood-vessels and a 
diirk Ciiviiy, ivpiv.scnting the pupil of the eye, can be 
dearly distinguished.- F. A. lit. 3 ■ ■ 

3S. Line 53: Biit by rejlrcfivu by mmr other things.— 
Tins is the reading of the Ff. and is easily explicable as 
meaning “only by being retlected by something, else.” 
Pope, however, changed it to “ rejlect ion from other 
things; ” and Walker mado the further alteration of thing 
for things, wliich Dyce adojds. [I think there can be no 


doubt that the dumsy repetition of by is a printer’s mis- 
take for frpm or in. It is uiifortiuiate that there is no 
other passage in Shakespeare in which he uses either the 
verb reflect or the noun reflection with a preposition after 
it in a similar sense. The plural may be allowed to 
Btaud.-~F. A. M.3 

39. Line 66; ymrrws.—Wnlkei', followed by Dyce, reads 
Mirror. 

■46. Line 60: Jh]xce 2 )t immortal CtBsar.— -This is said sig- 
nificantly, if not ironically. 

41. Line 62: Save wish’d that noble Bruim had his 
ayes. —Whether his refers to Brutus, or to his friends, has 
been disputed. On the whole, the former is the prefer- 
able 'explanation, as it avoids tlie necessity of making hm 
equivalent to their, while it gives as good a sense. The 
friends of Brutus have wished that he could see himself 
as he is, or as in the mirror which Cassius would hold up 
to him. 

42. Line Therefore, good Brutus, &c.— Craik (Eng- 
Tish of Shakespeare, ad toe.) remarks: “The eager, im,-' 
patient temper of Cassius, absorbed in his own icka, is- 
vivldly expressed by his thus continuing his argument as 
if -without, appearing to have even he.ai‘d Brutus’s inter- 
rupting question; for such is the only mterpretatioii 
which his therefore would seem to admit of.” 

43. Line 72: a common lauoiiee. — T he .Ff. have “com- 
mon laughter;” emended 1)y Pope, who has been followed 
by all the recent cditiu's. Loner has been plausibly sug- 
gested as in keeping with tlie context. “A common 
lover” W'ould be “everybody’s friend.” 

44. Line 77: profess myself.— Thut is, “make protesta- 
tions of friendship.” 

45. Line 86: Set honour in one eye, A'c,— Coleridge says; 

“ Warbiirton would j-ead ikath for both; hut I prefer the 
old text. There are here three things--tlie public good, 
tine individual Brutus’s lionour, and his deatb. Tlie latter 
two so balanced each otlier that lie could decide for the 
first by equipoise; nay— the thought growing— that honour 
had more %veight than deatli. That Cassius understood it 
as Warburton is the beauty of Oais.sius as contra.sted with 
Brutus” (Notes on 81iako.spoart\ p. 102, Harper’s ed.). 
Craik remarks: “It does not seem to be necessary to sup- 
pose any such change or growth either of the image or 
the sentiment. What Brutus means liy saying that he 
will look upon honour and death iiulitt’erently, if they 
present themselves together, is merely tliut, for the .sake 
of the honour, he will mot mind the d(;ath, or the risk of 
death, by which it may be accompanied; he will look as 
fearlessly and steadily upon the one as upon the other. 
He will think the honour to be cheaply purchased even 
by the loss of life; that price will never make liini falter or 
hesitate in clutching at such a prize. He must be under- 
stood to set honour above life from the first; that he 
should ever have felt otherwise fur a moment w'onld have 
been the height of the uiiheroic.” 

46. Line 95: I had as lief 7iot he as LIVE to There 
is a play upon lief, which was always pronounced and. 
often printed lieve, and live. 
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47. Line OS; DV have hath /ed a,s well. —Jliat is, “have 
been bred as uell, brouglit up as well'* Our birth and 
training have been as good as his. It is a characteristic 
.Roniau toucli to lay so much stress on physical strength 
ami emluraiice as Cassius does in this passage. 

48. Line 100; For once, vpon a raw and gn^ty day, <fec.— 
Ctesar was a famous swimiuer. Wright (Clarendon Press 
ed.) quotes the following passage from Holland's transla- 
tion of Suetonius (already referred to by Malone, Var. Ed. 
Yol. xii. p. 15): “xlt Alexandria being busie about the 
assault and winning of a bridge where by a sodaiue sallie 
of the enemies he was driveu, to take a boat, & many 
besides made hast to get into tlie same, he lept into the 
sea, and by swimming almost a quarter of a mile recouered 
cleare the next ship: bearing up his left hand all the 
while, for feare the writings which he held therein should 
take wet, and drawing his rich coate armour after him 
by the teeth, because the enemie should not have it as a 
spoylti ” (Life of Julius Ciesar, ed. 1606, p. 26). Plutarch’s 
account makes the feat still more difficult; “The third 
danger was in the battle by sea, that, was fought by tlie 
tower of Pliar; where meaning to help his men that 
fought by sea, he leapt from the pier into a boat. Then 
the JSgyptians made towards him with their oars on 
every side: but he, leaping into the sea, with great hazard 
saved himself by s^Yimming. It is said, that then, hold- 
ing diver.s books in his hand, he did never let them go, 
but kept them always upon his head above Avater, and 
swam w’itli the other hand, notwithstanding that they 
shot marvellously at him, and was driven somtime to 
duck into the water; howbeit the boat was drowned 
presently ” (p. SO), 

49. Lines 107-109; 

The torrent roar'd; and 7ve did buffet it 
]Yith luHty sineivs, throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
Compare the spirited description of Ferdinand swimming, ’ 
in Tempest, ii. 1. 114-120: 

I saw hitn beat the .surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs; he trod the water, 

Whose enmity !il' flmijj aside, and breasted 
The surge nio.st swolu tiiat met him; his bold head 
’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with l>is good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore. 

50. Linc.s 112-114;. 

/, mvJLNEAS, our great ancestor. 

Did from the rkmes of Troy tipon his shoidder 
The OLD ANCHXSTIS BEAK. 

•Compare II. Henry VT. v. 2. 62, 63: 

As did old .4?{chise.i! hear-. 

So bear I thee upon my manly shoulders. 

51. line 122: Ek coward Ups did from their colour fly. 
—The meaning may be .simply “lose their colour;” l»ut 
■Cruik remarks: “There can, I tliink, be no question that 
’Warburton i-s right in holding that we have here a pointed 
allusion to a soldier dying from his colours.” Possibly 
the dramatist had both ideas in his mind at the same 
time; and the double meaning of the sentence is inten- 
.tioiial, 
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52. Line 136: Like a COLtissrs.-- Fur uihur alluhiuiirt tn 
the famous Cvlvsms of Rbudus. J. il.x.ojry IS. v. ]. i™'.’., 
where Kalstalf asks Prince Oal lu ht\Urid,‘ him if la- !.-• 
struck down in tliebaltk*; ami the Frinc- rcplir-s: ".N.'- 
thing but a colas.sits can dit thee that n’juuii.'ihip." iuid 
Troilus ami Cressida, v. 5, 7-9; 

bastard -\Iai'jj.>-a,rtdoij 
Hath iJoreus prisoner, 

And .stands w/cjjw.. .' r. wa-.;;!-.; Lc.na, tv,;. 

63. Lino 155: ttr/dc: WALLS. have '* nide fTtoVlvv," 
which some editors retain. Huwe's einemlaiim] uf n-mius 
is, however, generally adojucti. 

64. Line 156: Home indeed, uml koosi ciioiqt/Zo—Tiit-re 
is an evide'Nit, play on Honte and room, In iii. 1. 
below: 

No Jiome of safety for Octavius j'et... 

The two words were proba’oiy pronounced alike in f^hake- 
speare’s day; but that the modern pronuncicAi.m of Ih.-uid 
was beginning to 'be iieard appears from I. Henry V|,„ 
iii. 1. 51, where the Bishcq> of Winchester says, “'ilris 
JiameshuM remedy,” and Warwick replies, tliither, 

then." For the play on room, compare King .lohu, iii, 1. 
ISO: “I have room with Jionie tu curse awhile;” ami 
Hawkins, Apollo Shroving, p, SS: “ Wc inu.st Imve rooute, 
more than the whole City of Dome.” ityce, iu liis C los- 
sary (p. 367), quotes other exiiinp!e.s of this pronunciatiom 

56, Line 160; The ETEiiN AL devil. -Julmson tuck eternal 
to be a misprint or corruption of infernal. Walker (Criti- 
cal Exrrmination, v.d. i. p. 6:1), Ldlowcd hy Abbott (Cram- 
mar, p. 16). regards it as used ijmccurulcly in the sense t)£ 
inferml. Schmidt explains it us “use<i to express ex- 
treme abhorrence;” as in ^'eternal villain ”(« dhello, iv. 2. 
180) and ^‘eternal cell ” (Humlet, v. 2, 376.), According tu 
Wright and HalliweHs Archaic .Dictionary, eh rnul is u.-a-d 
iu the east of England for “infenud, damned; ” and the 
Yankee tarml is probably the sanie proviiKda'iism. In 
the present pass.age it seems to he uslhI in thi.s way, or 
as a familiar intenaitive. 

56. Line 188; by some SEXA'fOPv.s.—Dj'oe rends senator, 
which was suggested by Walker. 

57. Line 192: Let me have men about me that are fat. — 
Compare Xorth’s Tlutarch (Life of Cajsar); “ Cevsar ako 
had Casmas in great jealousy, and suspected him nuich; 
whereupon he said upon a time to his friends, ‘what will 
Cassius do, think ye? I like not his pale looks.’ Amuher 
tune when CtT.s'ar’,s* friends complained unto him of An- 
tonius and Dolahella, that they pretended some miscldef 
towards him: he answered them again, ’.As for those jVd 
men and smooth-combed heads,’ (luothhe, ‘ 1 never reckon 
of them; hut these palc-visiiged and carri(ns lean pev'ple, 
1 fear them most,’ meaning Jimtus and Cassnns.” So also 
iu Life of Brutus; “For, in telUgemce. being brouglit him 
one day, that AiUonius and Dolahella. did conspire again.st 
him: he answered, 'That these /of long-lKiivod men made 
him not afraid, but the lean smd whitely-faced fellows,' 
meauiiig that by Brutus and Cassius" (p. 97). 

68. .Line 220: Why, there urns a- crown offer'd him, Ac.— 
Compare North (Life of Antonins); “When he [Antony] 
was come to Ccesar, he made his fellow'-runner.s with 
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him lift him up, aiul so he did put bis laurel crown 
njion his head, signifying thereby that lie had deserved 
to be king. But C<xwr, making as though he refused it, 
turned away his head. The people were so rejoiced at it, 
that they all clapped their hands for joy. again 

did put it on his head: Ccesar again refused it; and thus 
they were striving off and on a great while together. As 
oft as Antonius did put this laurel crown unto him, a 
feiv of his followers rejoiced at it: and as oft also as 
Cmmr refused it, all the people together clapped their 
hands. . . . Caesar, in a rage, arose out of his seat, and 
plucking down the collar of his gown from his neck, he 
.shewed it naked, bidding any man strike off his head 
that would. This laurel crown was afterwards put upon 
the head of one of Omar’s statues or images, the which 
one of the tribunes plucked off. The people liked his 
doing therein so well, that they waited on him home to 
his house, with great clapping of hands. Howheit Omar 
did turn them out of their offices for it.” In the Life 
of (hesav, the tearing open his doublet, and offering his 
throat to be cut, is said to have been in his own house 
when /‘the Consuls and Praetors, accompanied with the 
whole assembly of the Senate, went unto him in the 
market-place, wdiere he w^as set by the pulpit for ora- 
tions, to tell him wdiat honours tliey had decreed for him 
in his absence,” and he offended them by “ sitting still in 
his majesty, disdaining to rise up unto them when they 
came in.” The lii.storian adds that, “afterwards to ex- 
cuse his folly, he imputed it to his disease, saying, ‘that 
their wits are not perflt which have this disease of the 
falling evil, when standing on their feet they speak to 
tlie common people, but are soon troubled wdth a trem- 
bling of their body, and a suddain dimness and giddiness” 
(p.,95). 

69. Line 245 : the mhhlernent shouted. — The Pf. have 
howled, wdiich is dearly a misprint for the 

spelling of the wmrd above in “mine honest neighbours 
skoH'ted.” Johnson and Knight read hooted, which is out 
of place as expressing “insult, not applause,” 

60. Line 256: ’T is very like;- he hath the falUng-sick ness. 
—In the Ff. there is no point after like, but it is evident 
from Xortli that Brutus must have known of Ctesar’s in- 
firmity; “.For, concerning the constitution of his body, 
he was lean, white, and soft skinned, and often subject 
to head-ach, and otherwhile to the falling-sickness (the 
which took him the first time, as it is reported, in CoE- 
DUBA, a City of Spain:) hut yet therefore yielded not to 
the disease of his liody, to make it a cloak to cherish him 
withal, but eontrarily, took the pains of war as a medi- 
cine to cure his sick body, fighting ahvays with his disease, 
travelling continually, living soberly, and commonly 
lying abroad in the field" (p. 57). 

61. Line 203: / am no TRUE 3£AN. — In ^Shakespeare’s 
day true man wars the familiar antithesis to thief, as 
honest man now is. Compare (inter alia) Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, iv. 3. 187: “A true man or a thief;” and Measure 
for Measure, iv. 2. 46: “Every true man’s apparel fits 
your tliief.” 

62. Line 26S: he pluck’d ME ope his DOUBLET.— -The me 
is the expletive dative, used generally to give a free and 


easy tone to the discourse. Compare the confusion due 
to the use of it in tlie dialogue between Petruchio and 
arumio in The Taming of the Shrew, i. 2. 8-17: “ Villiun, 
I say, knock me here soundly,” &c. 

The doublet is the English gamieiit so called, which 
Shakespeare, with his usual carelessness in such mattem, 
claps on the shoulders of his Eomans. 

63. Line 270: a man of any omipation.—Johmon ex- 
plains the phrase as in the foot-note to the te.v:t. Grant 
White takes it to mean “a man of action, a busy man.” 
The Clarendon Press edition suggests that both senses 
may be combined, which is barely possible. 

64. Line 2S2; Ay, he spoke Greek. —The absurdity of 
Cicero’s speaking Greek in a popular assembly is suffi- 
ciently obvious; but it is introduced to prepare tlie way 
for the little joke, “it was Greek to me.” According to 
Shakespeare’s authority Casca knew Greek. See the quo- 
tation from Korth in note on iii, 1, 33, p. 71. 

66. Line 300: He tms gtdck mettle. — The reading of 
Collier’s MS. Corrector is mettled. Walker would read 
metal on account of the UuM, but mettle and metal were 
used interchangeably in Shakespeare's time. 

66. Line 304: This rudeness is a smm to his good wit, 
<S:c.— Compare Lear, ii. 2. 101-103: 

This is some fellow, 

Who, having been prais’d for diuniness, doth affect 
A jr.TUO' roughness. 

67. Line 319: He should not humour me.— Johmon 
clearly right in making he refer to Ctesar. He explains the 
passage thus; “Ciesar loves Brutus, but if Brutus and I 
w'ere to change places his love sliould not humour me, 
should not take hold of my affection, so as to make me 
forget my principles” (Var. Ed. xii. p. 24). Warburton says 
it is a reflection on Brutus’s ingratitude; he renders the 
sentence thus: “He (Brutus) should not cajole me as I 
do him” (ut supra). Wright is inclined to agree with 
Warburton, because “Cassiu.s is all along speaking of his 
own influence over Brutus, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of their characters, which made Caesar dislike the 
one and love the other.” To this Bolfe replies: “The chief 
objection to Warburton’s e.xplanation, in our opinion, is 
that it seems to leave the mention of Cousai' unconnected 
with what follows. We fancy that this occurred to 
Wright, and that wliat we have just quoted is an attempt 
to meet the objection; but, to our thinking, it is far from 
successful. If we accept Johnson’s interpretation, he 
should not Immour me naturally follow.? what precedes, 
and is naturally followed by what comes after; Gjcsar 
should not cajole me as he does Brutus; and I am going 
to take measures to counteract the influence Cicsaj- 1ms 
over him 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

68. Line 10: u tempest drappiny fre.—Tha Ff. reading 
is “a Tempe-st-dropping-fire.” Kowe was the first to 
delete the hyphens. 

69. Liiie lii miy thing more wonderful. — That is, “any- 
thing more that was wonderful,” as Craik explains it; 
not “anything more wonderful than usual,” as Abbott, in 
his Shakespearian Grammar (§ G), makes it. 
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70. Line 15: vou KNOW kita well dy sight. —A “graphic 
touch” that hiisnoedledsly vexed the souls of commenta- 
tors. iJyce suggests ‘■’■■you'd know him,” umi Craik “you 
knew him” (that is, ^vouUl have known him); but the 
slaves had net distinctive dress by which onew'ould recog- 
nize them as such. 

[The only distinction was that the males M'ere not al- 
lowed to wear the iogn nor the females the stola; other- 
wise they were dressed like other poor people of the time, 
in dark-coloured cdothes and cwpklm (slippers). It had 
been x>ropOvSed in the senate to give them a distinctive 
dress; but it w'as decided not to do so, lest they should 
learn how numerous they were. Cicero in his oration in 
Pisonem (SS, 02), speaks of vestk senilis.— 'e. A, M.] 

For the conte.vt, compare North (Idfe of Cscsar): “Cer- 
tainly <lestiuy may easier be foreseen than avoided, con- 
sidering the strange ami wonderful signs that were said 
to be seen before Ccesars death. For, touching the fires 
in the element, and spirits running up and down in the 
night, and also the solitary birds to be seen at noondays 
sitting in the great market-place, are not all these signs 
perhaps worth the noting, in such a wonderful chance 
as happened? But St mho the philosopher writeth, that 
divers men were seen going up and down in lire : and 
furthermore, that there was a skive of the soldiers that 
did cast a marvellous burning flame out of his liaud, in- 
somuch as they that saw it thought he had been burnt; 
but w'hen the tiro was out, it was found lie had m) hurt. 
Cmsar self also doing sacriflee unto the gods, found that 
one of the beasts which was sacrificed had no heart: and 
that was a strange thing in nature: how a Beast could 
live without a heart” (pp. 07, 98). 

71. Line 21: GLAR'ivupo>i /ne.— -TheFf. have ^‘glaz'd vpon 
me,” which Pope was the first to correct. 

72. lines 22. 23; 

and them irere drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women. 

For the use of upon or o?i, compare Henry V. iv. 5. IS; 

Lc't us ou /wa/s go ojl'ijr up our lives ; 

and Exodus vih. 14: “And they gathered them together 
ifpon heaps.’’ For heap, apjjlied to ])ersons, compare also 
Richard III. ii. 1. 53: “Among thi.s princely heap’’ &e. 

73. Line 35: Cle.\.n from the purpose.— This use of clean 
i.s common in the Aiitliorized Version of the Bible. See 
Psalms Ixxvii. S; Isaiah xxiv. 19; Joshua iii. 17, ttc. Conv 
paro also Ascljani’s Seliolema.ster (3Iayor’s ed. p. 37): 
“This fault is clean contrary to the first.” 

74. Line 42: WHAT NiaiiT is this.'—Cvnik prints ‘^’ichat a 
night is this!” but the omission of the a in such excla- 
mations was nut unusual. Compare Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, ,i. 2. 53, 54: 

irhat/ooi is she, that knows I am a niaitl. 

Anti woiiKl not force t)ie letter to my vievv! 

and Twelfth Night, ii. r>. 12;}»120: 

Fah. IVhnt dish o' ])f)isnii has site dres.s’d him! 

5iV To. Anri with 'icOuti the staniel checks at it! 

75. Line 49; the THUNnEK-SToXE.—The ancients believed 
that .such a solid body fell with the lightning and did the 
mischief. It is called hrontia Ity Plinj'' in his Natural 
History (xxxvii, 10). Compare Cymbeline, iv. 2. 270, 271: 
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Gin'd. Fear no more the iightnir:j:,'--f;a'd;. 

.-trv. Nor tlie aH-drcaded . 

and Othello, v. 2. 234, 235: 

Are there no in heaven . . 

But wh.it serve for the tijunderl' 

It is said that the h>ssii .shell known n» the liclcumife, or 
finger-stone, gave rise to this superstition. [Lrontia ha? 
generally been identified with thost; vonmiish inas.-ies uC 
crystallized iron pyrites (siilphiiivt of iron), ofteii foumi 
in the neighbourhood of iron ore, uhiidi art.' .still 
monly known by the name of fhumh‘r-st>>itP.'. Pliny's de- 
scription is as follows: -‘Brontiii is sliajieil in iminiier of 
a Tortoise head: it fallctli ivith a erue.ke <)?' thunder (as 
it is thought) from heaven; avA if wee will beleove it, 
liuencheth the fire of lightning” (Hulland’s riiny. edn. 
IdOl, vol. ii. p. 625 B.)-— F. A. 31.] 

76. Line 60; CASE yourself in innider.—Tho Ff. have 
“east your selfe in wonder,” w'hich is followed by Collier, 
Staunton, and the Cambridge editors. Case wm; propo.scd 
iiidepemiently by Swynfen Jervis ami Af. W. Williams, 
ami is adopted by Dyce and others, Wright explains 
“cast yourself in” a.s “hastily dress yourself in.” 

77. Line 6,5: Why old men FouL, tto.--J’he .Ff, reading 
is “ Why Old men, Fotdes,” A'c. The eorivetitm was sug- 
gested by Lettsom, and is accepted by i)yc*\the Cam- 
bridge editors, and others, thdlier :i5!d Staunton rejul, 
with Blackstono: “ Why oh I men /w As*” that is, why old 
men become fools. [1 think there is u good deal to bo 
said here for the reatling of F. 1, though Lettsoni's in- 
genious conjecture secures a!! effective antithesis; .still 
the fact that vhl men, fouls, and children were all trying 
to explain the phenomena and eaieulafing what the 
various prulents meant, would be a circum.stancc' suffi- 
cieutly unusual for Ca.ssiiis to mention. --F. a. m.] 

78. Line 75: A.s doth the lion in the Caj>itfd.--T.lvdt is, 
“roars in the Cajutol as doth the lion.” Wriuht sugge.sts 
that Shakespeare imaghied rhat Hons were kept in the 
Capitol, as they were in the Tower of London. 

79. Line 76: xl man -no mightier than thysplf or ME,— 
The grammatical error is not uncommon among intelli- 
gent people even now. Than is easily mistaken for a pre- 
position. We can hardly, however, agree with Craik 
(p. 127), that “the personal pronoun must be held to beg 
in some measure, emancipated from the dominion or 
tyranny of syntax.” 

80. Line 89: / kvoiv where I loill wear this dagger, then. 
— As Craik remarks, it is a mistake to omit the comma 
after dagger, as some editoi'.s do. “Cassius doe.s not 
intend to be understood that he is xu’cparcd to xdunue 
his dagger into his heart at that time, but in that cu.-^e.'' 

81. Line 117: IfO'id), my hainh — Tt is curious that some 
editors omit the comma after //old; and Vnuk cxphutLs 
thus: “Have, receive, take hold (of it); there is my ham!.” 
Of course tlie Hold is merely interjoctional, as in ]dac- 
beth, ii. 1. 4: “ Ifald, take my sword;” and many similar 
■passages. ■: 

82. Line 12G; This was a magnilieenfe 

portico of a hundred coliiinns connected with Pompey's 
Theatre, in the Campius Alartius. 
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83. Line 1-28; the ELEMEJ^T.— Often used for the heaven 
or sky; as by JN'orth (Life of Pompey): “the dust in the 
oloiH-nt'' or the air. See also the quotation in note on 
line 15 aljove: “ the tires in the element*’ ifilton uses the 
word in tlie same .sense in Comus, 208: “ some gay creatures 
of tile element" (spirits of the air). 

84. Line 120: In eavol r’s like, Arc. — The Ff. read: 

Is Fauors, like the Worice we haue in hand. 

'I’iie emondation is due to Johnson, and is generally 
adopted. Steevens suggested It Javotm„ or Is favoufd; 
and Ibtwe, Is feverous, 

85. Line 130: ou.r ATTEMPT. — I’he Ff. have “our 
tempts,'* which Some editors I’ctain. The emendation is 

■Walker's. , 

86. Line 144 Where Brutus may BUT find it.— The but 
i.s apparently ecjuivaleiifc to mdy (as not unfrequently), 
tiie meaning being “only taking care to place it so that 
.Brutus may he sure to tind it ” (Craik). Abbott (Grammar, 
g 12S) gets at the same meaning iiy paraphrasing thus: 
“ Wliere Brutus can (do nothing) biit find it.” 

87. Line 140: Upon old Brutus' statue.— Compare liioTth 
(Life of Brutus'): “ But ior Brutus, his friends and coun- 
trymen, botli iiy divers pi’ociirements and sundry rumours 
of the city, and by many bills al»o, did openly call and 
procure him to do that be did. For under the image of 
lu.s ancestor Junius Brutus, (that drave the kings out of 
B.OME) they wrote: ‘O, that it pleased the gods thou wert 
now alive, Brutus! ’ juid again, ' that thou were here among 
iLS now ! ' Hi.s tribunal or chair, u’licre he ga^^e audience 
during the time he was Vrmtur, was full of such bills: 
‘Brutus thou art asleep, and art not Brutus indeed’” (p. 
112 )., ■ 

88. Line 152: Poinpey's theatre.— This, was the first 
Stone theatre luiilt in .Eome, ami could accommodate 
40,000 spectators. It vva.s (ijiciied in B.C. 55 with dramatic 
representations and gladiatorial shows lasting for many 
days, ' ' 

ACT 1[. Scene 1. 

89. —In the Ff. the heading of th.e scene is “ Enter Bru- 
tus in his Orchard," that is, in Ids garden, the usual sense 
in which Siiakc!ifi>eare uses orchard (^ee As You Like It, 
note b, and Miich Ado, note 02). In iii, 2. 253 below, we 
liave mention of “private ariionrs, and new-planted 
orchards.” which are described in XortlFs .Plutarch as 
“gardens and arbours.” 

90. Line 10: It ouist he by his i/cut/i.— Coleridge (p. 103) 

remarks here: “This .speech is singular~at least, I do not 
at present see lnt,(> 8]mkes])eare's motive, his rationale, or 
in what of vien' he meant Brutus’s character to 

appear. For .surely -(this, .1 mean, is what I say to my- 
self, with my pre.sent quantum of insight, only modified 
by my exjicrienee in how many instances I have ripened 
into a pei-ceptioii of beauties where I l\ad before descried 
faults)-- -surely nothing can seem more discordant rvith 
our historical preconceptions of Brutus, or more lowering 
to tlie intellect of the Stoico-Platonic tyrannicide, than the 
tenets here attributed to him— to him, the stern Eoman 
republican; namely, that he wouhl have no objection to 
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a king, or to Presar, n monarch in Home, would Caesar 
but he as good a luonarch as he now seems disposed to 
be! How, ton, eoiihl Brutus say tliat he found no jior- 
sonal cause— none in Ctesnr's past conduct as a man ? ibui 
he not crossed the Buhicon? Had he nut entered liome 
as a conqueror? Bad he not placed his Gauls in tlie 
Senate? Shakespeare, it may he said, ha.s not hrouglit 
these things forwaird, True— and this is jtist the; ground 
of my perplexity. What character did Shakespeare mean 
his Brutus to be? ” )iy per.sontd cause Brutus clearly ni cun i 
.suchas“coiicenied hiiui^elf personally,” a.s opposed to such 
as affected “ the geiiei'al,” or the public weal. The acts to 
which C<jleridge refer.s all come under the latter head. 

Bowden (Primer, p. 117) well says: “.Bnitiis acts as au 
idealize!* and theorizer might, with no eye for the actual 
hearing of facts, and no sense of tlie true importance of 
persons, intellectual doctrines and moral ideals rule 
the life of Bi’utus; and Ins life is most noble, high, and 
stainless, but his public action is a series of mistakes. 
Yet even while he errs we admire him, for all his errors 
are those of a pure and lofty spirit. . . . All the practical 
gifts, insight, and tact, which Bruttis lacks, are pos.sessed. 
by Cassius; but of Brutus’s moral purity, veneration of 
ideals, disiuterestciiness, and freedom from unwurtliy 
personal motive, Cas.sius posse, sse.s little." 

Brutus wTis a scholar, a philosopher, but not a practical 
man. It is not without purpose that 8hake.speare rejne- 
sents him as a reader and quoter of books. Ilis politics 
were those of book.s, and too good for the real life about 
him. 

91. Line 12: But for THE general.-— This use of the 
general for the community or the people was oommou. 
Compare Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 27: 

7'hc S^enerai, subject to a well-wish’d king'; 

and Hamlet, ii. 2. 457: “caviare to the general’' 

92. Line 15: Crown iron.?— that.— The use r«f that, 
though clear enough (Be that .so, suppose that), is excep- 
tional. We do not know of any other instraice of the 
word thus standing ah>ne, 

93. Line 24: the UPMO.ST This is the rmly in- 

stance of upmnst ill ."hakespcjire; an<l mppermost he d<*cB 
not use at all. 

94. Line 34: kill, him in the .shell— Cviuk (p. 150) 

remarks: “ It i.s impossible not to feel the expressive force 
of the hemistich here. The line itself is, as it wore, killed 
ill the shell.” 

95. Line 40: the ri>ES of March.— The .Ff. have “thc/L%sf, 
of March;” corrected by Theobald. [This is one of the 
instances where one is (ddigeil t<j substitute what Shake- 
speare ought, to have written for what he, most probably, 
did write. See the note of ]^rr. Aldis Wright in the Claren- 
don Press ed., where tlie passage from the Life of Brutus 
is quoted which led Shakespeare into the error.- F. A. M.] 

96. Line 53; 3/?/ ANCESTORS. —l),yce reads “"My ancestor ;** 
but the plural may w'ell enough stand, and most editors 
retain it; though, strictly si'ieakiiig, the singular number 
would be more correct, for there was only one of his 
ancestors of whom Brutus could have been thinking, and 
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that was Junius Brutus, the first consul, aiitl the expeller 
o£ the Tarquins. 

97. Line 59: March k waM. FIFTEEN This is the 

early reading, but Theoljakl and tiie majority of modem 
editors change it to ^'fourteen days.” Tiie text is true to 
Roman usage, which in sucli cases counted the cuiTent 
day as complete. Thus in tlie Xew Testament, Christ 
says, “After three days I will rise again;” but the cruci- 
fixion wuis on Friday, and the resurrection early on Sun- 
day morning. 

98. Line G6; T/ie GESltJS mul the uomAh imtnmients. 
—There has been itmch dispute over these words, but 
they probably mean nothing more than the mind or soul 
and the bodily powers through which it acts. Compare 
lines 175-177 below: 

And let our heard', as subtle masters do, 

Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 

And' after seem to chide 'em. 

According to Johnson, the poet “is describing the inswr- 
rection which a conspirator feels agitating the litt'e king- 
dom of his own mind; when the genius, or power that 
watches for his protection, and the mortal instruments, 
the passions, which excite him to a deed of honour and 
danger, are in council and debate; when the desire of 
action, and the care of safety, keep the mind in continual 
fluctuation and disturbance” (Var. Ed. voL x. p. 39). But 
though geniiis elsewhere in Shakespeare has this sense 
(as in The Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 332: 

One of these men is Genius to tlie other, &c.), 

it does not suit the present pUvSsage, especially when com- 
pared with the one quoted, in which hearts is clearly 
pai'allel to genius here. 

[I must say that I cannot agree with this note. In the 
first place .Shakespeare never uses genius in any other 
sense than in what may be called its spiritual sense, i.e. 
that of “a spirit, either good or evil, which governs our 
actions.” Besides the passage in our text, and that given 
above from The Comedy of Errors, Shakespeare uses the 
•word genius five times; in Twelfth Night, ill 4. 142; “His 
verypciiws hath taken the infection of the device;” in 
Troilus and Cressida, iv. 4. 5*2. 53; 

Hark ! you are call’d; some say the Genius so 
Cries " Come ! ’’ tu him that instantly must die ; 

in Macbeth, iii. 1. 55--57; 

and, under Mm, 

My is relmkVl; as, it is said, . 

Mark Antony's was by Cve.sax; 

■in The Tiunpest, iv. 1. 2G, 27; 

the stronjf'st suggestion 
Our wnrS'ir ,i;-e}iiics can; 

and in IT, Henry IV. iii. 2. 337, in the sense of the em- 
bodied spirit: “a’ was the very genius of famine.” The 
only one of these passages, in which genius can have any- 
thing but the meaning which Johnson gives it, is the one 
from Twelfth Night; and, as that is in prose, it is difficult 
to believe that Shakespeare would have written genius 
had he meant simply spirit or soul Perhaps the dis- 
tinction may seem to some persons not of much impor- 
tance, for the whether good or bad, would' act 

through the soul or spiritual part of the man; but I think 
it would be a pity to lose sight of the special meaning 
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here— a meaning which it appears always to ha've had in 
' EnglishTiteratui’e, -at lea.st np to the midiUeof the seven- 
teenth century— embodying, as It does, a biditl whieii 
was a very characteristic one. As to the passage lielow 
(175-177), Mr. Adams follow.s Or.iik in regarding it us tlui 
parallel or compiemeut <if this; Imt 1. cannot see any 
positive connection between them. Tl'ieiv is no di.Gtim'- 
tion in the latter between the spiritual and bodily parts 
of men;' the meaning simply is: “let om hearts (i.e. our 
feelings) stir us'up to an act of rage which afterwards, in 
onr calmer 'moments, they may seem tt» disapprove” (see 
note 310 below); while in the passage beiVirou.s the struggle 
is represented as taking ]')iaee, in one raur.’s i seing, 1 letween 
the spirit that is supposed, more tn* less, to govern the 
actions, and the mortal part of him (including the will) 
which puts these actions ijito force. Mvrtul probably is 
used here in the sense of “'deadly,'” as in M'acbetli, i. 5. 
42.—^ A. M.3 ■ 

99. line G7: the state of maji.—f. l ha.s “tlie state of a 
man;” corrected in F, 2. Knight and Craik, however, 
retain the a. 

On the passage comp. Troilus and CTc.'^.-iida, ii. 3. 184-186; 
’twi.xt bis mental and lbs ru ti\ c j .u I'- 
Kiugdom’cl Achilles iti conjuiotioii rages, 

And batters down himself. 

100. Line 70: your brother Ckmk(s..^~Ctmim had mar- 
ried Jimia, the sister of Brutus. 

101. Line 72: there are MoE ///ar- -This word moe 
occurs forty or more times in the early eililiuus of .Shake- 
speai’e, us in otlier bo<iks (d the time. Tt was regularly 
used with a plural or ccdlective iK>urj. The only instance 
of the latter sort in Shakespeare is Tcnqjcst, v. 1. 23-1: 
“And moe diversity of sounds.'’ The modern editkms 
generally change the word to more, nule.ss it i.« rcapured 
for the rhyme, us in Much Ado, ii 3. 72-75; 

Sing no more ditties, sing no 
Of dumps so dull and huavy; 

The fraud of meii was ever so, 

Since sumnuir first was leavy. 

[The difficulty in deciding 'wheilier or not to retain such 
forms as vioe is to know wliere to draw the line; for we 
may soon, %vithont intending it, be logically committed to 
an old-spelling text. Skeat says that wo and wore were 
originally “well -distinguished, the foimer relating to 
number, the latter to size.”— f. a. m.] 

102. Line S3: For, if thou l>xm,thg nathr m^mblanee 
on.— This, except for the eoninui after is the reading 
of the Ff. Path is found as a trunsitiN'e verb in Drayton, 
and its intransitive use walk) is not more peculiar tlian 
many other liberties of the kind in .Siuike.spcare, It is 
possible, however, that it may be a misprint, and variems 
emendations have been prop(,*sed. BouUu rn and role- 
ridge independently suggested put, which Byco adopts; 
but it seems a Hibernicism to speak of putting uu one’s 
nittuml appearance. Other conjectures .arc jmss .and 
hadst Johnson Avell paraphrases the pas^ngc: “ If thou 
walk in thy true form.” [Tliere is a verb in Sanskrit, 
path,panth, to go, which comes .from the .same root, pat, 
to go, as the Clreek Twrav, to tread, and our puih. In the 
old slang word still used by thieves, to puih- to go, we 
have an old cognate form of the verb.— f. a. m.] 
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103. Line 107: Which is a great wag growing on the 
sctCTH, Ac.-~-l’hat is, “which must he far to the souths 
considering the time of year.” It Is curious that no com- 
mentator has noted that on the 15th of March, or previous 
to the vernal equinox, the sun would not rise at all to the 
south oi the true east, but a little northward of that 
point. [It should be noted that during this and the pre- 
ceding speech the change from night to early dawn is 
■supposed to take place; but, even in Italy, in the middle 
'of 3Iarch it would not be light at three o’clock in the 

m<)rning.---P. A. M-3 

104. Line 114: iVo, an oath! &o.— Compare ISTorth 
<Life of Brutus): “the only name and great calling of 
Mnitus did bring on the most of them to ghm consent to 
this conspiracy: who having never taken oaths together, 
nor taken or given any caution or assurance, nor binding 
themselves one to another by any religious oaths, they 
all kept the matter so secret to themselves, aud could so 
cunningly handle it, tliat notwithstanding the gods did 
reveal it by manifest signs and tokens from above, and 
by pre<lietions of sacrillces, yet all this would not be be- 
lieved*’ (p. 114). 

105. Line 114: the FACE o/ mcu.— This is the Ff. reading, 
and is retained by most of tlve i-ecent editors. Warbur- 
ton proposed fate for face. Mason faith, and Malone 
/aitlis. 

106. Line 134: the INSUPPRESSIVE meta.1 of owr spirits. 
—-The passive sense of umippressii'e is paralleled by that 
of sundry other words in -u'e. Compare imexpresske (in- 
expressible) in As You Like It, iii. 2. 10: 

The fair, the chaste, aiul uftex/>ressiz'e she; 
umornprehensue (incomprehensible or unknown) in 
Troilus and Cressida, iii. 3. 198: “tlT uneouiprehensive 
■deeps;” &c, ■ ■ 

107. LinelSS: a sereral bastardy. — “A special or dis- 
tinct act of baseness, or of treachery against ancestry and 
honourable birth” (Craik), 

108. Lines 14-4, 145: 

his SILVER hairs 

Will PURCHASE as a good opinion. 

'Cicero was then about sixty years old. There is a play 
upon silver and 'purchase. 

109. Line 150: let us not break with Compare 

North (Life of Brutus): “ For this cause they durst not 
acquaint Cicero with their conspiracy, although he was a 
man whom they loved dearly, and trusted best; for they 
were afraid that he being a coward by nature, and age 
also having increasetl his fear, he would quite turn and 
alter all their purpose, aud quench the heat of their 
■enterprise, (the. which specially required hot and earnest 
execution) ’ (p. 114). 

110. Line.s 170-180.— One part of this passage has been 
already alluded to in note OS above. The point of what 
Brutus says, whms we look at it in its entirety, is evident. 
.He is advising a course of deliberate hypocrisy; the con- 
spirators are to try and entrap the sympathies of the 
people by committing the murder with nil clue delicacy 
and decorum, and then pretending to regret it. This is 
very characteristic advice, and shows that Brutus was 


quite fit to be the leader of a political party wliicli claimed 
to be the *‘pepiilai‘ ”one. But it appears that all the 
great actors who played the imrt of Brutus, and, naturally 
enough, sought to make him a sympathetic character, 
have always omitted tli is passage on the stage; as well 
they might, considering their object, —P. a. ai. 

111. Line 183: Yet I fear him. — Pope, whom Craik fol- 
lows, reads “Yet I do fear him.” 

112. Line 187: take thought and Both think and 
thought are used in tins sense. Compare Antony and 
Cleopatra, iii. 13. 1: 

CA(7, What shall we do, Enobarbiis? 

Is/ta. Thi'nk, aud.die,. 

See also I. Saniiiel ix, 5, and. Matthew vi. 25, Bacon 
(Henry VII. p. 230) says that Hawis “dyed with thoughi’" 
(anxiety). 

113. Line 192: count the clock— A palpable anatdiroii- 
isrn, as tlie Eornaii cUpsydne. or water-clocks, had no 
mechanism for .striking the ho m'.s. 

114. Lines 204, 205: 

That unkorm may he betray'd with trees, 

And bears with glasses, elephants with holes. 
Steevens says: “Unicorns are said to have been taken by 
one who, running behind a tree, eluded the violent push 
the auimal was making at him, so that his horn spent its 
force on the trunk, and stuck fast, detaining the beast 
till he was despatched by the hunter” (Var. Ed. vtd. xiL 
pp. 60. 51), Compare Speinser, .Fatby Queene, ii. 5. 10: 

Like as a Lyon, whose iuipcriall powre 
A prowtl rebellions Unicorn tlefyes, 

T' avoide the rash assault and wrathful stowre 
Of his tiers foe, him to a tree applyes, 

And when him romiing in full course he spyes, 

He slips aside; the whiles th.at furious beast 
His precious home, sou^'ht of his eniinyes, 

Strikes in the stocke, no tlionce can be relea-st, 

But to the mighty victor yields a bounteous feast. 

There is a similar allusion in Timon of Athens, iv. 3, 339: 
“ wertthou the unicorn, x>ride and wratb would confound 
thee and make thine own self the c<)uqi.ie.st of thy 
wrath,” 

Steevens addsfuf supra, p, 51): “Bears are reportetl to 
have been surprised by means of a mirror, which they 
would gaze on, alfording their pursuers an opptu'tiuiity 
of taking a surer aim. Thi.s circumstance, T think, is men- 
tioned by Claudian . El ephants wttc seduced into pitfalls, 
lightly covered with hurdle.^ and turf, on which a proper 
bait to tempt them was exposed. See Pliny’s Natural 
History, book viii. ” 

115. Line 215: Cains Llgariiis doth hear Ccesar hard.— 
His real name was Quintus, Imt the mistake i.sin North. 
Compare the Life of Brutus: “ Now amongst Poinpey's 
friends, there was one called Cains Ligarius, who had 
been accused unto Ca’sar for taking ])art with Pompey, 
and Geesar discharged him. .But Ligarius thanked not 
Cassar&o much for his discharge, as lie was offended with 
him for that he was brought in danger by his tyrannical 
power. And, tlierehire, in his lieart he was always his 
mortal enemy, and was liesides very familiar 'with Brutus, 
who went to see him being .sicl-: in his bed, and said imto 
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him; ‘ Lirfarhf a iii 'svlmt a time art thou sick! ' Ligarim [ 
rising 111 ) in his lied, and taking- him by the right hand, ! 
sai<l unto him; ‘ Brutui;,' said lie, df thou hast any great 
enterpi'is*? in hand worthy of thyself, I anv whole (p. 
113). 

116. Line 210 : 1 have g(n>n him keasons.— D yce adopts 
ITulker’s suggestion of reason; but no change is called 
for.. 

117. Line 225: Let not our looks pht on our purposes.—- 
That is, “such expression as would betray our purposes."’ 
Craik compares the exlmrtation of Lady Macbeth toller 
husband (i. 5. C-.M!7): 

To 'ot.*g!iile tlu^ time, 

Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 

Your liand, yciiir ton^^ne: look like the innocent flower, 

But be the serpent under 't. 

See also Macbeth, i. 7. SI, S2: 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show; 

Fuhe face must iiide what the false heart doth know. 

118. Line 230: the hoxkv-heavy im\ of slumber.— The 
M. reading is; “ the hony-henug-Dew of slumlier." This, 
with the slight tdiange in the text, is retained by Knight 
and the Cambridge editors. It is aptly explained by 
Grant IThite as “slumber as refreshing as dew, and whose 
heaviness is sweet." I'lyce reads, “the heavy honey-dew 
of slumber.” 

119. Line 233: Enter PORTIA. —Compare North (Life of 
Brutus): “Niow Brutus, who knew very well that for his 
sake all the noblest, vaiiantest, and most courageous men 
of Rome did venture their lives, w^eighing with himself 
the greatness of the danger; when he was out of his 
house, he did so frame and fashion his coimtenanee and 
looks that no man could discern he had anything to 
trouble his mind. But when night came that he was in 
his own house, then he was clean clumged: for either 
care did wake him against his will w'hen he would have 
slept, or else ftftentimes of himself he fell into such deep 
thoughts of this entei’prise, easting in his mind all the 
dangers that might happen: that his wife lying by him, 
found that there was some marvellous great matter that 
troubled hi.s mind, not being wvmt to be in that taking, 
and that lie could not well determine with himself. . • • 
This ymmg lady being excellently well seen in philo* 
Sophy, loving Imr husband well, and being of a noble 
courage, as she w'as also wise: because she W'ould not ask 
her husband what he ailed befm’e she had made some 
proof by herself; she took a little razor, such as barbers 
occupy to pare men’s nails, and causing her maids and 
xvomen to go out of her chamber gave herself a great 
gash withal in her thigh, that she was straight all of a 
gore blood : and incontinently after a vehement fever 
took her, by reason of the pain of her wound. Then per- 
ceiving her husband -was marvellously out of quiet, and 
that he could take no re.st, even in her greatest iiain of 
all she spake in this sort unto him: 'I being, O Brutus," 
said she, ‘the daughter of Cato, was married unto thee; 
not to be thy bed-fellow, and companion in bed and at 
board only, like a harlot, bat to be partaker also with 
thee of thy good and evil fortune. Xow' for thy self, I 
can find no cause of fault in thee touching our match: 
but for my part, how may I shew my duty towards thee, 
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i and how much I would do tor thy sako, if I caamd 
I stantly bear a secret mischance or sjvicf -witii liicf, u hitdi 
! I'equii-eth secrecy and fidelity ? I confe.-.s, tliut a n ( mau; 
wit commonly is too weak to keep a secret safely: hut ^ et 
Brutus good education, and the eomjumy uf virtircas 
men have some power to reform ihe dafret mtlurt* 
And for myself, 1 have thus henelit moreover, that I 
am the daughter of Cato, and wife of Bndn .. ’'j’his not- 
withstanding, I did not truss to any of tlicse tliing.s hefmv, 
until that now I have found by exiierieuicc that no pain 
or grief whatsoever can overcuine me. ’ With thijse woi’iis 
she shewed Mm her wound on her tiiigln and tohl him 
what she had done to pu’ove herself. Brulu;- was amazed 
to hear what she said unto him, raid lifting up h:s hands 
to heaven, he besought the geds to giv^ him the grace 
he. might bring his enterprise to so guud pass, tliat he 
■might be found a husband, worthy of so mdde a wife a& 
Porcia: so lie then did. comfort he. tlie best lie could ’’ 
(pp. 115, lid). 

■ 120. Line 246: an angry WAFTURF. Qf your /mmi.— -The 
Ff. have leafter, wliieli probalily imiieate.s the current 
pronunciation of the wonl. 

121. Line 261: Is Brutus ski' o\i\ English use of 
&uk is still current in America. Grant IVliitc sny.s here: 
“For sick, the correct Engli^h ;nijectivc to express all 
degrees of suffering from disen.se, and wiiieh ia univer- 
sally used in the Bible and by f-<hakespeare, the HngUsh- 
man of Great Britain Iub p<.5orIy substittued the adverb 

mr 

122. Line 271; / charm ;oo?!— conjure you;” a.* in 
Lucrece, 1681, 16S2: 

And for iiiy Si^kc, \vh<;n I iviida tht.'u s<\ 

For she that was thy Lut,ra'o, lut'v .v.iij.iT u'.e. 

Pope needlessly ehtiuged charm to the pro.'^aie charge. 

■ 123. Lines 239, 290: 

.ds dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my rad heart. 

Some commentators regard this as an anticipation of 
Harvey’s discovery; but the general fact of the circula- 
tion of the blood was known centuries before his day, 
though the details of the process were not undcrstootl. 
Gray has imitated the passage in The Bard, 41: 

Dear as the ruddy tirops that warm n;y heart. 

124. Line 308: All the CU.LV.ACTrAXY of my sad 

For chanietery compare SfeiTy Wives of AVindsor, v. 5. Tri- 

Fairies use flowers f'tr tiieir £'iurd<‘tt!i-y. 

It w'ill he observed that the -word is accented a.s hero. 

125. Lino 315: To wear a Kl'niCHlKP.— flTm w'ord Irr- 
chief (French, coucrir, to cover, and chef, head) is here 
used in its original moaning of a covering for the head. 
As Malone notes, Shakespea,re givc.s to Rome tin? manners 
of his own time, it being a common practice in England 
for sick people to M'car a kerchief on their Imads. Com- 
pare Fuller’s AVorthies: “ if any there lie Kick, iiiey make 
him a posset, and tye a kerchief on his head, and if that 
will not mend him, then God be merciful to him,” 

126. Line 823: like an EXORCIST. — See II. Henry V.L 
note 89. 
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ACT 11. Scene 2. 

127. Line 2; Thrice hath Calpurnia in her sleep cned out, 
At;.— Compare North (.Life of Casar); “he heard his wife 
Cdipumia, being* fast asleep, weep and sigh, and put forth 
many fumbling lamentable speeches: for she dreamed 
tluit CcGsar was slain, and that she had him in her arnies. 
. . . Insomuch tliat Cwsar rising in the luoiTiing*, she 
prayed him, if it were possible, not to go out of the doors 
that day, but to adjourn tlie session of the Senate, until 
another day. And if that he made no reckoning of her 
dream, yet that lie would search further of the sooth- 
sayers by tlieir sacrifices, to know what should happen 
him that day. Thereby it seemed that CoBsar likewise 
did fear or suspect somewhat, because his wife Calpurnia 
until that time was never given to any fear and supersti- 
tion: and that then he saw her so troubled in mind with 
this dream she had. But much more afterwards, when 
the soothsayers having sacrificed many beasts one after 
another, told him that none did like them: then he de- 
termined to send A ntonms to adjourn the session of the 
Senate. But in the mean time came Decius Brutus, 
surnamed AlMnus, in whom Omar put such confidence, 
tliat in his last will and testament he had appointed 
him to be his next heir, and yet was of the conspiracy 
with Cassius and Brutus: he, fearing that if Cmar did 
adjourn the .session that day, the conspiracy would be 
betrayed, laughed at the soothsayers, and reproved 
Cmar, saying, ‘ that he gave the Senate occasion to mis- 
like with him, and that they might tliink he mocked them, 
considering that by his commandment they were asiseni- 
bled, and that they were ready willingly to grant him all 
things, and to proclaim him king of all his provinces of 
the Empire of BoMEout of Italy, and that he should wear 
his diadem in all other places both by sea and land. 
And furthermore, that if any man should tell them from 
him they should depart for that present time, and return 
again when Calpurnia should have better dreams, what 
would his enemies and ill-willers say, and how could 
they like of his friends' words?’ ” (pp. fiS, 90). 

128. Line 10: FOUOiiT U'pon the clouds.—The FI have 
j^pkt, whiidi Knight and Craik retain. The emendation 
is due to Dyce. 

129. Line 23: Horses DTD neiph.—Bere the 1st Folio has 
“ II ousses do neigh,” wiiich .F. 2 corrects. 

130. Line 24: And >jhosts did shriek and squml about 
the tdreets.~"€omi>Rv& llixmlct, I I. 113-120: 

in the most hijjh and palin_v state of Rome, 

A little ere the sniijhtiest Julius fell, 

Tlse i^raves stood lon.'tnlless, and tlie sheeted dead 
I'Jid squeak and jqiliber in the Rumnu streets: 

As, stars with trairns <3f fire, and dews of blood, 

Disasters in the sun; and the moist star, 

Upon whose infiuence Neptune’s empire stands, 

Was sick almost to .doomsday with eclipse, 

131. Line 46: We aiie two lions litter'd in one dap. —Tho 
Ff. reading is, “ We hcare," &c. Upton’s correction is gen- 
erally adopted by the editors. Theobald 'proposed “We 
were/' 

132. Line 67: To be AFEARD to fell greybeards the truths 
—See .Midsummer Night’s Dream, note 148. 


ISs! Line T2: That m enough to satisfy the senatr; i.e, 
“That s/iottW he enough, as .1 look at it, or as 1 c, boose 
to admit.” 

131 Line 76: my statwa.-— Here the Ff. have os 

in hi, 2. 192 below: 

Euen at the Base of Pompsyes Statue ; 
but the editors, with few exceptions, substitute siaf iia-, 
which was common both in poetry and prose in Eliza- 
bethan writers. See 11. .Henry VI. note 1S9. 

135. Lines 79-81 : 

And these 

■ Does she apply for imrninps and portents 
Op evils imrnineut 

We have printed this passage as in Byce. In Ff. lines 
79 and 80 are printed as one line, making an Alexandrine 
in a very awkward portion of the speech. Ff. read “ And 
Evils imminent.” Hanmer first sulistituted tlie olivious 
correction 0/ There can be little doubt tliat And tvas a 
repetition by the printer in mistake from the line above. 
— P. A. M. 

136., Line 89: For tinctuees, STAINS, relics, and eofpiis- 
ance.—^ Tinctures and staim are understood both by Ma- 
lone and Steevens as carrying an allusion to the practice of 
persons dipping their hand kerchiefs in the blood of those 
whom they regarded as martyrs. And it must be con- 
fessed that the general strain of the passage, and more 
especially the expression ‘shall press for tinctures,’ tfec., 
will not easily allow us to reject this interpretation. Yet 
does it not make the speaker assign to Ckesar by implica- 
tion the very kind of death Calphurnia’s apprehension of 
which he professes to regard as visionary? The pressing 
for tinctures and stains, it is true, w^ould be a confutation 
of so much of Calphuriiia’s dream as seemed to imp>ly that 
the Homan people would be delighted with his death — 

Many lusty Romans ■ 

Came smiling', and did bathe their hands in it. 

Do we refine too much in supposing that this inconsis- 
tency between the purpose and the language of Becius is 
intended, by the poet, and that in this brief dialogue be- 
tween him and Caesar, in which the latter suffers himself 
to be so easily won over-persuaded and relieved by the 
very words that ought naturally to have confirmed his 
fears— we are to feel the presence of an unseen power 
driving on both the xmeonscious prophet and the ’olinded 
victim? "(Craik). 

137. Lme.s 102, 103; 

for my dear, dear love 
To yowr proceeding bids me tell you this; 
i.e. “For my loving concern for your welfare or success 
leads me to take the liberty to say this.” lie apoltigizes 
for venturing to advise Cjesar, hut excu.ses it on the 
ground of affectionate interest. 

138. Line 104: And reason to my love is liable.— “ Reason, 
or propriety of conduct and language, is subordinate to 
my lore” (Johnson); or, as Bolfe gives it, “my love leads 
me to indulge in a freedom of speech that my reason 
would restrain.” 

139. Line 114; '< u steucken eight— For the anach- 
ronism .see note 113 above. Elsewhere ive find, as forms 
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tiu; participle, strud!, drook (u variation in spelling), 
i^tyoketi^wnddn’ckoi. 

140. .Lines 1:>.S, 120: 

ThiU etrry LIKE h not the 0 Cmar, 

Tht inart of EratiiH YEARNsi to think Hpon! 

“It grioves me to the heart to think that to be like a 
thing is not necessarily to he realli/ that tiling." It is hard 
for Brutus to play a part—fco pretem.1 to be other than he 
is. i'or his frieml Cassius nothing is easier than to suit 
his behaviour to Ids iiiunediate purpose. 

For yeanin the Ff. have eamen, wliich is merely a dif- 
ferent spelling of the word. Eoli’e (piotes examples of it 
from Spenser (Faerie Queene, iii. lu. 21): 

And ever liis taint iinrt iiiuch t\ty?ied at the 

(where the sense is the same as here!; and i. 6. 25: “he 
for revenge did earne.'' Shako.speare uses itearn both 
transitively ami intransitively. For an example of the 
former see Henry V, iv. 3. 20: 

It.voa'r^.r me not (vjrieves or troublei, me Jiotj if men my garments 
wear. 

ACT 11. ScKNE 4. 

141. Wne 20: Enter the Soothsayer, — llowe changed 
SootJo^ayee to Arteinidorns. It mast be confessed that 
the iritroductiun of the two churucter.s is singular; but at 
the beginning of the next scene we have speeches assigned 
to them in iininodiate succession, and in the heading of 
that scene the .Ff. also give “Enter A rtemidorus, Pub- 
lius, and the Soothmyerf It is therefore improhnble 
that there is any misprint or corruption in the original 
text; and under these circumstances we are not justified 
in making any alteration. 

142. Line 42: Brutug hafit it nuit, Ac.— This is said lest 
the boy, wlujse lU'esence she has for the moment for- 
gotten, should suspect to what she refers in the line above: 

The heuveni! speed thoc in thine enterprise! 

ACT in. Scene 1. 

143. The Capitol.— Here, as in Hamlet (iii. 2, 109) and 
Antony and Cleopatra (ii, 0. 18), the assassination of 
C<esar is represented as occurring in the Capitol instead 
t)f the Curia of Pnmpcy. Compare North (Life of Bratus): 
“ Furthermore, they fthe conspirators] thought also, that 
the appointment of the place where the council should 
be kept was chosen of j'uirpose by divine providence, and 
made all for them. Feu' it was one of tlie porches about 
the theatre, in the which there was a certain place full 
of seats for men to .sit in ; where also was set up the 
image of Pompey, which the city had made and conse- 
crateil in honour of him, W'heu he did beautify that part 
of the. city with the theatre he built, with divers porches 
about it. In this plac.e was tine assembly of the Senate 
appointed to be, just on the fifteenth day of the moneth 
March, \vhich the Komaes call, Ithiit Ma7'tia$: so that it 
seemed sosue god of purpose luul brought Ccssar thither 
to be slain, for revenge of PonL 2 )ey's death *' (p. 116), 

See also the Life of Csesar: “And one Arte 7 nidorus also, 
born in the Isle of Onibos, a Doctor of rhetoric in the 
Greek tongue, who by means of his profession wjis very 
familiar with certain of Briitm' confederates; and there- 
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fore knew the iuo.sfe part of all ilicir pructicc.i nuaiiL't 
Omar, came and broiighthini a litlc ItH], nTilttm n i‘h iii;- 
own hand, of all that he meant to tell him. lie, mark- 
ing haw 0«?,s«r received all tin* .s^ippliciit ii»n< that were 
offered him, and that he gave tiuan .srr;u'.:hr to iiis nit-L' 
that were about liini, p,re.ssed iiea'i't;r to Idui. and said: 
‘ Cieaur, read this memorial to your ajul that uijickly, 
for they be .matters of great weight, a.Hd touch joji 
nearly.’ Cersw took It of Mn), but could never rend it, 
though he many times attempted it. fur the numlter of 
people that did salute him ” (p. 99). 

144. LineS: Wei.yt touches orJi.SELF s/ttiU he lad st fpii. 
—Collier’s MS, Corrector reads; 

7'/kai tonclses ust' Onrs-r/r AmU be last .serv'd ; 

and Crailc adopts tlie unnecessary change. 

145. Line 13; I wish lym)’ cictei'peige tO'-.lay uiay thrive.. 
—Gorapare North (Life of Brutus); “Auutlier Senator, 
called PopUius Lmaa, after he luul s:ilutcd Brutus and 
Cassius more friendly titan he \vas wont to di>, he rounded 
(that is, whispered] softly in their ears, ami told them: 
M pray the gods you may go thraugh with that have 
taken in hand; but withal, dispatcli, i re.-ide you, iov 
your enterprise is bewrayed.’ When he had said, he 
presently departed from them, and left them both afraid 
that timnr conspiracy Yvould out;’’ (p, 11:7). 

146. Line IS: Look, how he makes to Caxsar; 3!AUK him.-' 
Abbott (Grammar, § 485) here would make mark a dis- 
syllable, or rather prolonged iu utterance (so as to™ 
ma—ark), thereby introducing a most ri^lieultaas luul un- 
neces.sary vice in elocution. Tlu? line is ubviously defec- 
tive of one syllable; but, most pwdtubly, tliis deficiency is 
intentional; the hiatus being mied up i^v tije ge.stim^ of 
the actor, and the broken natunj of the line aLiding iti hs 
dramatic force. Compare Uii’hard 11. note .17u. 

147. Line 21: Cassius OR Cf.esar nerershfill turn hack.— 
Malone proposed to read: “Gicssius to/ CiV.-tar," Ac. ; but, 
asEitson remarks, “ Cassius says, if the plot be dism/vered. 
at all events either he or Cfe.sur slnill never return alive; 
for, if the latter cannot be killed, he is determined to 
slay himself," Craik ol/jects that to turn back cannot 
mean to retrirn alive, or to return in any way;’’ but 
Eolfe quotes Eichard III. iv. 4. 134: 

Ere from this war ihou A-t?'/.' a couquercr; 
and As I'ou Like It, iii. 1, n-S: 

bring him fiuad or ‘,i’. iiig 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn tiioa r\a tunro 
To seek a living in our teniti try. 

148. Line 22; Cassius, be constant, Ac — (.’oiup/ue North 
(Life of Brutua): “ And wiicn Cr7.v.s’///,v and certiuntMtther 
clapped their hands on their swords nnder their gowns 
to draw them, Brutus, marking the c:orintenance and 
gesture of Lmm, and con.'sideriiig that he did use him- 
self rather like/m humble and earnest .suitor, then like 
an accuser, he said nothing to his companion (l/ecause 
there were many amongst them that were not of the 
conspiracy), but with a pleasant countemince encour- 
aged Cassius. And immediately afte.r, Lmna went from 
Ccesar, and kissed his hand: which shewed plainly that 
it was for some matter concerning himself that he had 
held him so long in talk" (p. 118). 
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149. Line 2<,): He draws Mark Antony out of the way . — 
This is also from North (Life of lirufcus): '"Trebomm on 
the other side drew Antonms aside, as lie cume into the 
house where the Senate sat, and held him with a long 
tailcwitliout ” (p. 118). 

150. Line 81: Hre toe all ready —The Ff. give these 

word-s to Cajsar, in whose mouth they are palpably inap- 
propriate. proposed to join them to the speech 

of Clmia, but Collier’s .IMS. Corrector gives them to Casea. 
This is better, and is adopted by Craik, Dyce, and others. 

151. Line 33: Most high, most mighty, mid most pirn- 
sant Ccesur. --Compare North (Life of Brutns): “So when 
he was set, tlie conspirators Hocked about him, and 
amongst them they presented one TiiU ms Ciniber A who 
made humble suit for the calling home again of his 
brotlier that wa.s banished. They all made as though 
they w'ere intercessors for him, and tooke Cmsar by the 
hands, and kissed his head and breast Ccesar at the 
first, simply refused their kindness and entreaties: but 
afterwards, perceiving they still pressed on him, he vio- 
lently thriLst them from him. Then Cimber with both 
his hands plucked Cwsar’s gown oner his shoulders, and 
Casea that .stood behind him, drew Ins dagger first and 
strake Ccesa/r upon the shoulder, luit gave him no great 
wound. Omar feeling himself hurt, took him straiglit by 
the hand he held his dagger in, and cried out, in Latin: 
*0 traitor Casea, what dost thou?’ Casca on the other 
side cried in Greek, and called Ids brother to help him. 
So divers running on a heap together to tly upon Ccesar, 
he looking aliout him to have lied, saw Brutus with a 
sword drawn in his hand ready to strike at liim; then he 
let Casea' s hand go, and casting his gowui over his face, 
suifered every man to .strike at him that wonid. Then the 
c^msplrators thronging one upon another, because every 
man w;t.s desiroii.s to have a cut at him, so many swords 
and daggers lighting vpou one body, one of them hurt 
another, and among tliem Brutus caught a blow on his 
iiaud, because he would make one in murthering of him, 
and all the rest also were every man of them bloodied. 
Cwsar being slain in tins manner, Brutus, standing in the 
ndddest of the hou.se, would have spoken, and stayed the 
other Senators that were not of the conspiracy, to have 
tohi them the reason w'liy they had done this fact. But 
they, us men ))Oth afraid and amazed, fled, one upon 
another’s neck in haste to get ont at the door, and no 
man followed them. For it was set down, and agreed 
between them, that they should kill no man but Cwsar 
iuily, and should intreat all the rest to look to defend 
their IDterty" (p. HP), 

152. Line 3G: These ooucniNG.s.—Uaumer sub.stitutes 
erouchimjs; but, as rtiiiger notes, conr/u’/jp' had the same 
sense. He cites .Huloet: “Cowche, like a dogge; 2U’o- 
ciunbo. vrffsterno." Compare also Genesis, xlix. 14: “Issa- 
cliar is a strong ass couch iug down between two l^iirdens.” 

153. Line 39: Into the hAVt of chtMreii.—The Ff. reading 
is “the lane of children,” an obvious misprint, first cor- 


3 In the Life uf Cie^nr lie is called Cimber, and in Sue- 

tonius (i, Sa) Cimher Tullius. 


rented by Johnson. .Like most of the palpable errors of 
the tyx>e in the early editions, it has sometimes been de- 
fended, though very lamely. 

164 . Line 43: Zou'-crooked curLsv'cA.*, --Collier’s HS. Cor- 
rector reads “Low-crouc//f?(/;” but Singer tigain «iui.»tes 
Hiiloet, who has “croo/rc-i-backed or f;/'o«'c//,c.l)acked.” 

155 . Line 47: Knotv, Caesar doth not wrong, Ac.— .Een 
Jonson, in his DiscoVerie.s, speaking of Sluikespeai'e, says: 
“ Alaiiy times he fell into those things eoald not escape 
laughter; as when he said in the person of (.'jesai', one 
speaking to him, ‘Ctiesar, thou dost me wrong,’ hereidied, 
‘Cmsar did never wu'oiig but with Just caiise."’ And he 
ridicules the expre.ssiun again in liis Staple of News; “Cry 
you mercy; you never did terong but with jmt emme.'' 
Craik believes tliat tlie words stood originally as Jonson 
has quoted them; but it is more i.)rol>able, as Collier has 
suggested, that Joinson was quoting only from memory, 
which, as he himself says, was “shaken with age now, 
and sloth.” If the passage stood at first as he gives it, 
the author must have subsequently modified it, and the 
present text should not be meddled with; luit the i\.rne- 
rican editor Hudson adopts tlie reading proposed by 
Tyrwhitt; 

Alel, Caisar, thou ciosl me •wroug. 

Ca's. Know, Cccsar doth Jiot7x>roii,e', but with just cause. 

Nor without cause will he be Scitisfieci. 

156 . Line 51: F’orf/ie REPEALING of niy banish’d brother. 
—In the next speech we have the substantive repeal used 
in this same sense of recalling from e.xile. See also Corio- 
lanus, V. 5. 5: 

Tefeal him with the welcome of his motiter; 
and Liicrece, 610: 

1 sue for exil'd majestyV. 

157. Line 67.: And men arejlesh and. Mood, and APPRE- 

HENSIVPL— B’or this use of cip^n'f-hensue eomi):u'e Fal- 
staffs eulogy on sack in II, Henry IV. iv. 3. 107: “makes 
it [the brain] quick, forgetive.’’ 

158. Line 77: Bt tu. Brute .’—It is curious that no ancient 
Latin authority has been discovered for this exclamation 
which Shakespeare has nnuie classical It is found in the 
True Tragedy of IHciiard Imko of York, which was first 
printed in 1595, :ind on which the Third Fart of Henry 
YL was founded; and also in a poem hy S, Nicholson, 
entitled Acolastns Ids Afterwit, printed in 3600. In l>oth 
we find the line, 

/it Iti Bride t Wilt thou stab Ca;snr tnoV 

It may have luten taken from the Latin play un the death 
of C:«sar which we know to have been acted at Oxford in 
1582, though no copy ha.s come down to our <lay. In Sue- 
tonius (i. 82) Ciesar is nuule to stiy to lirutua ero 
(And thou too, my son ?). 

169 . Line 94: and let no man ABiim fh is deed . find 
abide again in this sense (be lield responsible for) iniii. 2, 
119 of the present play: 

If it be found so, some will dear ah'-le it, 

or pay^ dearly for it. 

160 . Line 101; Why, he that ettts nd' twenty years of life, 
&o.— Some editors transfer this speech to Cassius, though 
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tlie Ff. hiive tlie prefix Cask, It is in keeping with what 
Casea has said in i. S. 101 above: 

So every bondman in his own IkukI bears, &c. 

181. Lilies 111-113; 

ITuio many ayes hence 
Shall this out' lofty >!cene he acted o'er 
III states unborn and accents yet un'/cnowu! 

Of course this is put into the mouth of Cassius for stage 
effect; but it is not out of keeping with the character, or 
the circumstances, iis some have asserted. That Cassius 
should tiiiiik of the great political significance of Cmsar’s 
downfall is natural enough; and also of the proinineiit 
place the event would have in histories and historical 
dramas to be written in future times and farmff lands. 
This ‘‘prophesying after the event” is no unfamiliar 
thing ill poetry, and is historically justifiable wlieuever, 
as here, we have to admit the possibility tluit the idea 
might occur to the speaker. In this particular instance 
it seems naturally suggested, and is impressively carried 
out in the following speeches. 

162. Line 113: In STATES unhoni.—F. 1 has state, and in 
line 115 lye alomj. Both errons were corrected in K. *2. 

163. Line 130: Thokough the hazards of this taitml ! 

state. — Th<i form thoroiujh=^throuyii is common enough i 
in old writers. Compare v. 1. 110 of this play: ^‘Thorovyh \ 
the streets of Eome.” But that is an imperfect line: a ' 
better instance is in llitlsiiminer Xight’s Bream, ii. 1. ' 
106, 107: , ; 

Aiid ikoro 2 tp:h this distftnperature we see 
The .seasons alter. 

164. Line 143: 1 knoiv that m shall have hitmcell tofriend. 
—The guileless confidence of Brutus that Antimy will join 
tln^ir faction is characteristic of the man, us the shrewd 
misgivings of Cassius are of him, Brutus, as we have seen, 
is inclined to think others as honest ami disinterested as 
he is himself; but Cassius is an experienced politician, who 
has learned how selfish the great majority of men are. 

165. Line 163: The choice and master spirits of this age, 
—It is curious that Craik shoiihl tliink that choice may he 
a substantive. It is beyond all question an adjective in 
the same construction as master. 

166. Line 171: Asfre. drives out fire, so pity inig.-Clfhe 
old lU'overbial compfirison is a favourite one with Shake- 
speare. See Eomeo and Juliet, i. 2. 46: ‘bine fire burns 
out another’s burning;” Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 
192 : 

Hven as one heat .anotlier heat expels ; 

and Coriolanus, iv. 7. 54: “One fire drives out one fire.” 

[Some commentators think it necessary to pointout here 
thatj^re is to be regarded as a dissyllaVfie in the first place, , 
and as a monosyllable in the second; but to make such 
a distinction in pronouncing thi.s word on the stage is 
practically impossilile. Owing to our system of vowels 
such words as/ii'c, spire, sire, wustha pronounced as 
if spelt spi-er, si-er; but if we pronounced the i as it , 
is pronounced in Italian, W'e could make such words mono- 
syllables or dissyllables at pleasure. In English we have 
no choice between pronouncing fire as a dissyllable jfrcr, 
or as if we wish to make a monosyllable of it. But the 
best plan is to regard the i, in such words as ^-re, sire, &e., 
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'as-ifVaud when we: want to make thorn na,)mo>ylJabii‘>i 
we must treat the dueresis as we treat a porta in 
music.— F, A. M.] 

167. Line . 174: Our arnis in stmigth if ima'ii'c, Ac.-- 
F. 1 reads tliu-s: 

■ ■ ■ ■ Our Arnies in strer.gth of ntalicc. assd our iii.;art!i 

Of Brotiiers tesni-ser, do re'ceiuu you us. 

With ail kinde louo, good tlioughtij, fiuu i'ouf.rt;nce. 

Pope reads exempt frnni malieu;" L.-ipidi and I Wee, 
'*110 strength '■ of malice;” Ccdh‘er’.s Corrector, “in 
' strength ot weieomc;” iind Singer suggests, *■ in strength 
ofaoUtyfi Ivnight, the CainbrJd.ge edltur.s, Grant 'White, 
and Eolfe follow the Folio. Grant White remarks; The 
difficulty found in this passage, which even .Wr. Jlvce 
suspects 'to be cormpt, secuiis to result .from a forget- 
fulness of the preceding context; 

Thoui^h now- wc nuiiat .uppear vkwiv r.joi 
As, f.'.vr kan.ts .ukI ihis >iur prchi-nt >:ct, 

You see we do, yet see vuu 1 isr nur hr;r:i; ; 

And thi.s the bieedinj.; business tiu-y t.'i’.e d.ine: 

Oil r ke, iris you see they are pitilu!: 

And pity to tite general wronif of hnuie, A‘c. 

So(J5rufu,s’ continues) om* arms, even in the intensity of 
their h;itrod to Cursar's ty runny, and our hotirt;- in their 
brotherly love to all Eunians, dt* receive y»u in." 

168. Lines 177, ITS; 

roar voice shall he. a.s strnay us any mmi's, 

III the disjivsiny of neiv diynities. 

There spoke the politician Cassius, who aH.sumeB tiiiit 
Antony is more likely to be iniiuencetl by the promise of 
a share in the substantial profits of the revolution than 
hy the fine patriotism of Brutus, 

169. Line ISO: Tnoirnn last, .not least in La.-", youi >‘, 
good Trchoii'ius.—This has been liUoted in .-upport of the 
Quarto reading in Lear, I 1. 85: 

the' iast iivl Uast in oxir dtiax love; 

but the expression Though lust not least was an allitera- 
tive commonplace at that time, and no argument can be 
based upon it where the comparative merits of two texts 
are concerned. 

170. Line 19G: Shall it not grieve thee PEAHER than thy 

deaik?~-The use of dear in expres.sion.s like this (and 
“‘dearest foe” in Hamlet, i. 2, 182. Ac.) is easily expiaiiUMt. 
The word simply expres.ses intensity of feeling or interest, 
whether in the way of love or hate; m*, in otliei* woials, ic 
“imports the excess, the utmost, the superluiirc, of tliat 
to which it is applied.” Compare Eichard 11, 78, 

171. Line 200; crimscnid in thy LETHE.— 'Khat is, “in 
the stream that bears thee to oblivion." (.’(dlier s iLS. 
Corrector alters lethc to death; but Collier, in lab second 
edition, restores which i,s also the reudhig of Knight, 
Byce, Staunton, the Cambridge editors, Gram White, and 
Eolfe. 

172. Lines 207, 20.8: 

0 world! thou wasi the forest to thi.H hakt; 

And this, indeed, (J world, the HEAHT of thee. 

. Coleridge would not believe that Shakespeare wrote these 
lines, and endeavoured to show that the conceit, was not 
introduced as conceits generally ui'c in plays, namely, as 
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a mere verbiii quibble; but there is no good reason for 
doiil)tiug that the passage is genuine. It is in the fashion 
of tile time, which Shakespeare luul not then outgrown— 
if, indeed,, he ever did outgrow it completely— and it fol- 
lows iiatnr:ill 3 ‘ enough from the preceding lines, with 
tiieir picture of the slain Imrt ami the bloody huntsman. 
As .hoife notes, the same quibble occurs in As You Like 
Jt, iii. 2. 2G0, and Twelfth Yight, i. 1. 21; both of which 
plays, it may lie added, were written about the same time 
as .hilius Ccesar. Compare Eiehard 11. note 115. 

173. Line 228: PROPrcE hix hody'^^o THE MARKET-PLACE. 
—It will be seen that pmijfce is here used in its original 
Latin sense of hearforth; but this does not show, assume 
have supposed, aiiytliing more tliaii a schoolboy aciiiiain- 
tance with Latin. The market-place was of course tlie 
Lorum. Compare I. Henry VI. ii. 2. 4, 5: 

liria,' fv.u'th the body of old Salisbury 
And liere advance it in the mai'het-place, 

174. Line 241: Eaee all true 'rite.s.— Dyce follow's Pope 
in reading ''Ulm rites;” luit the cliange is unneciessaiy and 
liu'osaic. 

175. Line 258: Woe to the n.\.NDS, Ax*.— The Ff. have 
hand; but the plural is in accordance with line 158 above: 
“Now, whilst your purpled hands" &c. 

176. Line 202: the LDIBS of The old reading may 

be corrupt, but the case is nut clear enough to justify a 
cliange. Hanmer reads kind for limbs; Warburton, line; 
Johnson, Ikes or lynims (that is, bloodhounds); Collier’s 
M8. Corrector, loins; Staunton, tombs; and Dyce, minds. 
Walker suggests tiines. and Grant White sons. 

177. Line 271 : ATE by his side come hot from hdl.~ 

Craik observes that “this Homeric goddess had taken a 
strong hold of Shakespeare's imagination;” as is shown by 
his repeated references to her. Compare Much Ado, ii. 1, 
203: “the infernal Ate;” Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. 2. 694: 
“Mure Ates, more Afesf” and .King John, ii. 1. 63; 

.\ii stirring him to blood and .strife. 

178. Line 273: the days of war.— Steele, in the Tatler 
(.No. 137), suggests that by the doys of war Shakespeare 
XU'obably meant “ Ore, sword, and famine.” He compares 
Henry V. i. Chorus, 5-S; 

Then should tl’.e w-urlikc Harry, like himself, 

.\ssuine tile port of .Mars; and at liis heels, 

[.e.ish'd in like hojends, should ftvtifie, sword tind Ji re. 
Crouch for einplcyuient. 

8ee also T. Henry YI. iv. 2. 10, 11: 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants. 

Lean favtiue. quartering siech and climbingyf?v. 

179. Line 263: for mine eyes,—Y.\ has '‘‘from mine 
eyes,'* which F. 2 corrects. Dyce alters Began in the next 
line to Begin. 

180. Line 2S9: Home if safety fm' Octavius yet— 

There is a play on Borne and room, as in i. 2. 156 above. 
See note o4. 

ACT in. Scene 2. 

181— For this scene and the next compare North (Life 
of Brutus): “Now at the first time, when the mnrther 
was newly done, there \vere sudden outcries of people 


that ran up and down the city, the which indeed did the 
more increase the fear and tumult. But when they saw 
they slew no man, neither did spoil or make havoc of 
anything, then cert.-un of the Senators, ami many of 
the people, einbiddeiiing themselves, went to the Capi- 
tol unto them. There, a great number of men lieing 
assembled together one after another, .Brutus made an 
oration unto them, to win the favour of the people, and 
to justify that they had done. All tho.se that wore by 
said they had done wtdl, and cried unto them that they 
should boldly come clown from the Capitol: whereupuii 
Brutus and his compianioiis came boldly down into the 
market-place. The rest followed in troupe, Imt Brutus 
went foremost, very houciirably compassed in round nlxmt 
with the noblest men of the city, which brought him 
from the Capitol, through the market-place, to the pul- 
l>it for orations. Wdien the people saw him in the pulpit, 
although they were a multitude of rakehels of all sorts, 
and had a good will to make some stir: yet, being ashamed 
to do it, for the reverence tliey bare, unto Brutus, they 
kept silence to hear what he would say. When Brutm 
began to speak, they gave him quiet audience: howbeit, 
immediately after, tliey sliewed that they were not all 
contented with the murther. For when another, called 
Cinna, would liave spoken, and began to accuse Ccesar, 
they fell into a great uproar among them, and marvellously 
reviled him; insomuch that the conspirators returned 
again into the capitol, Tiiere Brutus, being afraid to be 
besieged, sent back again the noblemen that cam© 
thither with him, thinking it no reason that they, which 
were no partakers of the murther, should be paiLakers of 
tlie danger. ... 

“'Then A?do?iiMS, thinking good his te.stament should 
be read openly, and also tliat his body should be honour- 
ably buried, and not in hugger-mugger, i lest the people 
might thereby take occasion to be worse offended if they 
did otherwise: Cassius stoutly spake against it. But 
Brutus went with the motion, and a, greed unto it: w'herein 
it seemeth he committed a second fault. For the first 
fault he did, was when he would not consent tohi.s fuUow 
conspirators, that Antonius should be slain; and there- 
fore he was justly accused, that tlioreby he had saved 
and strengthened a strong and grievous enemy of their 
conspiracy. The second fault was, wdien he figi'eed that 
Omar's funerals should lie a.s A'ntoiilus would have 
them, the which indeed marred all. For first of all, when 
Cfmr’s testament was openly read among them, whereby 
it appeared that he bequeathed inito every citizen of 
Home 75 drachmas a man; and that he left his gar- 
dens and arbors unto the people, wliich lie had on this 
side of the river Tiber, in the place where now the 
temple of Fortune is luiilt: the people then loved him, 
and were marvellous sorry for him. Afterwards, when 
Coisar's body wnis brought into the ma rket-place, A ntoni m 
making his funeral oration in praise of the dead, accor- 
ding to the ancient custom of Rome, and perceiving that 
his words moved the common people to cornpassicui, he 
framed his eloquence to make their hearts yearn the 


I Compare Hamlet, iv. 3.83,84: 

and we have done but greenly 
In hsj^^er-muxger to inter him, 
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more; and taking Cmar's gown all bloody in his hand, 
he laid it open to the sight of them all, shewing what a 
numl)er of cuts and Indes it had upon it. Therei,yithal 
the people fell presently into such a rage and mutiny, 
that there was no more order kept amongst the common 
people. For some of them cried out, ‘ Kill the nmrtherers: ' 
others plucked up forms, tal»les, and stalls about the 
market-place, as they had done before at the funerals of 
Cioirnis; anti having laitl them all on a heap together, 
they set them on tire, and thereur)On did put the body of 
Co’.s'or, and Imnit it in the niids of the most holy places. 
And furthermore, when the lire \va& throughly kindled 
some here, some there, took burning tireltrands, and ran 
w'ith tiiem to the mnrtbcrei-s’ houses that killed him, to 
set them on tiro, Howbeit the conspirators foreseeing 
the danger before, had wisely provided for themselves, 
and fled. But there was a poet called Cinua, who had 
been no partaker of the conspiracy, bnt was always one of 
CcefiCtr'i^ chittfest friends: he dreamed, the night before 
that Cmar bad him to suijper with liim, and that, he 
refusing to go, Cmar wa.s very importunate with him, 
and comijelled him; so that at length he led him by the 
hand into a great dark place, where being marvellously 
afraid, he was driven to follow him in spite of his heart. 
This dream put him all night into a. fever; and yet nut- 
withstaudiug, the next morning wlien he lieard that they 
carried Cfmtr's body to burial, being ashamed not to 
accompany his funerals, he went out of his house, ami 
thrust himself into the prease of the connuon people, 
that w’ere in a great uproar. And because some one 
called him by his name Cinaa: tlio people thinking he 
had been that Cimm who in an oration he made had 
spoken very evil of Caesar, tliey, falling upon him in their 
rage, slew liim outright in the market-place” (p. 122), 

182. Line 12: Be patient till the. last,&;.c . — TIazlitt saj's 
that tlie speech of Brutus "ceidainly is not .so good as 
Antony’s.” To this Kniglit replies: “In what way is it 
not so good? As a specimen of eloquence, put by the 
side of Antony's, who can doubt tliat it is tame, passion- 
less, severe, and therefore ineffective? But as an example 
of Bhakespeare’s wonderful power of characterization, it 
is beyoml all praise. It was the con,snmmate artitice of 
Antony that made him say, ‘I am no orator, as Brutus is. ’ 
Brutus was mt an orator. ... He is a man of just 
intentions, of calm understanding, of settled purpose, 
when his principles are to become actions. But his notion 
of oratory is this: 

1 will mj'Sclf into the pulpit lirst, 

Atui show tlie reason of uur Ca:sar’s death. 

And he does show the reami. ... Ho expects that 
Antony will speak with erpial moderation-- all good of 
Csnsar— no blame of Cm.sar’s niurderer.s; and he thinks it 
an advantage to speak before Antony. He knew not wdiat 
m'atcmj really is. But Shakespeare knew, and he painted 
Antony.” 

Warbiirton remarks that the style of the speech of 
Brutus is an “imitation of Ms famed laconic brevity.” 
Gompaxo North (Life of Brutus): “ But for the Greek 
tongue, they do note in some of his epistles, that he coun- 
terfeited that brief compendious manner of speech of 
the Lacedaimouians. As when the war was begun, he 
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wrote unto the Pei*gamenian.s in this sort: ‘ 1 undti-.'tand 
you have given Dohtbella money: if ytiu have dmiv it 
willingly, you confess yon have odVnded tae; if a.gainsi 
your wills, shew it then by giving me wHliugly.' Another 
time again unto the Samians: ' Vour eouiRils be b-ng. 
your doings be sbnv, consider the eud.' And in auwtlier 
Epistle he wwote unto the Pattireiaiis: ‘The Xantliiuiis 
despising my good will, haw imide their cemniry a grave 
of despair, and the Patareians that pat thein.selves into 
my protection, have lost no jot of their liberty; and 
therefore, whilst you have liberty, either clioose the Judg- 
ment of the Patareians, or the ba-tune tlic Xauthiun.-.’ 
These were Brutun’ luanncr of letters, which were lion- 
oured for their briefness ” (p. 107). 

183. Line 17; CEXSUliK me in your v:i.-'ihiin.--ThQ mean- 
ing of centture, if not clear in itself, is made so by the 
equivalent judge at the end of the .senienco. Compare 
the use of the substantive in Hamlet, i. 8. VJ: 

Take each siian'i, but rsierve thy 

184. Line 41; The. quef^tion of hift upafh.—X statt-inent of 
the reason.s wliy he was put to death; tu’ the anm'er to 
any (iUesti(»n that may ))e a.sked concerning it. 

185. Lines 42-t'j; has glory not EXTKxr AIKU, wherein he 
'wasworthy; norh i{<ofenceii ENF( jVo* wh ieh heKujfruyd 
deot/n —Again, in Antony and (.‘leopatra, v, 2. 125, we have 
enforce, in the sense of exaggerated, ojqjosed U* ertenu- 
ate: 

We win cxft'fiuafe riuhcr ihas! n’;; 

186. Line 57: Shull now be crown'd in BriitH^i . — The 
■now wa.s not in the Ff., but was inserted by Pope, and itas 
been generally adoided by the etlitors, 

187. Line OS; Cmar'a GLUim;<.--Dyce aurq>i:. Walker's 
suggestion of glory, 

188. Line 60: Save 1 dr/one.— Coinpare v. 5. O'd of this 
play: “Save only he." This U one of many illustrations 
of the loose syntax of the Elizabethan time. 

189. Line 70: I am BEilOLPiXG to poa.— This word he- 
holding is often used liy otlier writers of the lime instetnl 
of beholden. Oraik lias shown that the latter is probably 
a corruption of gehcitlden, the perfect participle of the 
Anglo-Saxon heedden, to held, whence itsincaraug of held, 
bound, or obliged. 

190. Line 79: to BtliY CfX'«o'."--Coniijare the reference 
in Coriolanus (iii, X 51) to “ the lioly churchyard. ” B'uuhl 
Bacon have been guilty of such anaehroiusiu.s? [it is true 
that the Homans usually cremated the bodies of their 
dead in Omsar’s time, ])iit burial wa.s tlie gtaieral praidice 
up to the later period of the Ib*publie, and afterwards in 
the case of children and of person.s .stiau-k l>y ligidniag. 
Marius was buried, but , Sulla was cremated. I’be urtis 
containing the ashc.s and b<.>neK of the de.ad were always 
placed in a sepulclrre. It is w'orth remarking that in the 
well-known speech of Hamlet to his father's gho.st he uses 
the word inurn'd (i. 4. 4S, 49): 

the sepulchre ■ 

5\‘herein we saw thee quictlj? i/iurn'd. 

But Hamlet's father was buried, not cremated.— F. A. M.] 



ACT III. Scene 2, 


NOTES TO JULIUS :^ 


:/ ISl.'Tines S0,:81: 

Thi‘ evil that nun do lives after theni. 

The good is oft intevred u'itk their bones, 

Comj)are Henry. \'I1I. iv., 2. 45, 46: 

Men’s evil inanners live in brass; their virtues 
Wq write in water. . 

. 192. Line 115: Has he liiOT, m€tsters?'r~-The-Jl omitnoi, 
which was supplied by Craik and is adopted by Dyce. 
IValker proposed ‘Mias he, masters?” but the nega- 
tive seems to be required by the context. 

193. Line 138; And dip their NAihilNS m /m sacred 
M(ml.--^JSkip!dn, for handkerchief, is common in vShake- 
speare and contemporary ivriters, and is said to be still 
used in this sense in Scotland. Compare Hamlet, v. 2. 
299;.. 

Here, Hamlet, take my nap/an, rub thy brow's. 

In Othello the famous handkercliief is more than once 
called a napkin; as in iii. 3. 290: “I am glad I have found 
this iiaiiftin.’' 

194. Line 177: the Hervil '—k warlike Belgic tribe, the 
sul)j ligation of whom (B.o. 57) ivas an important event in 
Chnsar’s Gallic campaigns. 

195. Line 225; For 1 have neither WIT, nor 'words, nor 
worth.—¥. 1 has ivrit for %vit; corrected in F. 2. Jolmson 
and Malone defend twit, and Knight considers that it 
“may 1)6 explained as a prepared writing.” 

196. Line 247: seventy-jh'e THlAOHMAS. — Thedrac7)m.a w'as 
a Greek coin w^'orth alx.uit ninepence. Of course the value 
of money was then much greater than in our day. 

197. Lines 253, 254: 

His ‘private arbours, aoid netv-planted orchards, 

On this ST.PE Tiber. 

These orchards, or gardens, were on the other side of the 
Tiber, as a .Homan w<.uih,l say, or witli reference to the 
tdty proper, where the Forum, in which Antony is speak- 
ing, was situated. The error is copied by Shakespeare 
from Xorth’s Plutarcli, See the passage in note 181 above. 
Compare also Horace, Satiress, i. 9. 18: 

Trans Tiberiin longc cnbat is props Cmsaris hortos 

Compare Much .Ado, note 62. 

198. Line 273: I heard linr Capell and Collier’s 
MS. Corrector change him to them, and Dyce to 'em. 
Knight, the Cambridge editors, ami othei*s retain the him 
of the Ff. 

A.CT III. Scene 3. 

199. Line 2: And things UNLlTOKiy charge my fantasy . — 
The Ff. have “things vnlnckily." The emendation is due 
to Warburtou, and is generally adopted. Knight, how- 
ever, retains vnluckily, and Collier’s MS. Corrector gives 
■nnlikely. 

200. Line 3; J have noiciU to imnder FORTH OF doora,— 
Kolfe compares I'emijest, v. 1. 160: “thrust/m‘t7i cjf Milan;” 
and III. Henry YI. ii. 2. 157: forth o/ France.” 

201. Line 13: Ay, and truly, you were best. —The you 
was originally dative (it ivere, or would be, best for you), 
but was subsequently mistaken for the nominative. Com- 


ACT IV. Scene'' L; 

pare the similar misconception in regard to if yon please, 
a contraction of f/ you. 

' 202. Line 40; 2’o Brutus', to Cassius’, &c.— TheFl have 
'‘to Friitus, to Cassius, burne all. Some to lire in, s- House, 
and some to Caska's; some to Ligarius: Away, go.” It is 
evident that all the names are in the possessive; but Clnirit. 
White has “To Brutus, to Ccmius," and “to Ligarms." 

■ ACT lY.' Scene 1.. 

203. —The heading of the .scene in the Ff. is simply 
“Enter Antony, Oetav'ius„ mid Lepidus; " but it is evident 
that they are supposed to be in Rome. Lepid as is sent 
to Caesar’s house for the ivill, and is told that, on his 
return, Antony and Octavius will be “ or here or at the 
Capitol.’’ The triumvirs actually met on a small island 
in the river Rlieims (now the Ileiio), near Bonouia (the 
modern Bologna). Compare North (Life of Antony): 
“Thereupon all three met together (to wit, Cwsar, An- 
tonius, and Lepidus) in an ilaiid environed round about 
with a little river, and there remained three days to- 
gether. Now as touching all otlier matters they ’ivere 
easily agreed, and did divide all the empire of Rome 
between them, as if it had been their own inheritance. 
But yet they could hardly agree whom they would put to 
death: for every one of them would kill their Enemies, 
and save their Kinsmen and friends. Yet at length, giving 
place to their greedy desire to be revenged of their Ene- 
mies, they spurned all reverence of Blood, and holiness 
of friendship at their feet. For Oa\sar left Cicero to An- 
tonias will, Antonins also forsook Lueins Cmar, who 
was his Uncle by liis Mother: and both of them together 
siilfered Lepidus to kill his own Brother Paulas. Yet 
some Mriters affirm, that Casar and Juionitis requested 
Panins might be slain, ami that Lepidus was contented 
witli it. In my Opinion there wa.s never a more horrible, 
unnatural, and crueller change then this was. For thus 
changing murther for inurther, they did as well kill those 
ivhom they did forsake and leave unco others, as those 
also which others left unto theiu to kill: but nmcdi 
more was their wickedries,s and cruelty great unto their 
friends, for that they did put them to death bcisig inno- 
cents, and having no c;iuse to hate them ” (p. 169). 

204. Line 5: YOTK sisters According to Plutarch, 
the man wais .Lucius Csesar, and Afark Antrmy was the s«.»n 
of im sister. Upton suggested that Shake.speare wi-ote 
“ You are 7/7s sister’s son;” but it is mm-e prol.iablc that 
he got the relationships confused. 

206. Line 22 : To groan and sweat inidcv the business.-- 
The trisyllabic pronunciation of business, which its deri- 
vation and orthography require, was md; lost in .Shake- 
speare’s day, though beginning to disappear. Compare 
Richard II. ii. 1. 217: 

To see tills /nts/Ues's. To-isiorrou- next, Arc. 

206. Line 27: And graze IN cwmaous-.— Craik adopts 
the reading of Collier’s MS. Corrector: “And gnw.e on 
commons.” 

207. Line 37: On objects, arts, aufbhru'fah’wus'. —The line 
is not improbably corrupt, but no .sati-sfactory emenda- 
tion has been proposed. Theobald »iid By’ce read: 

On abject orts and imitations ; 


ACT i\C Scene 1. 


NOTES TO JULIUS CLESAIL 


.ACT IV. Sci'iie 0. 


and Staunton lins : 

On a^yects, cris, anti imitations, 

detiiiiiij;- ahjeef^ as “ thrown away as useless. This 
reading is adopted by the ( 'ainhridgo editorfs. [There seems 
to me no necessity for altering the text at all; the passage 
tleseri))e3 ;i man utterly devoid of originality, content ! 
with the ohjccU^ ada, and fashions or imitathns which ! 
other.s luivo pursued or adopted for a long time, till they i 
have become stale or obsolete to most men, Ohjccti^ is 
A favourite w«ird of .Shal!:e.spearc, and used by him with a 
very wide range of meaning; to change it to such an ety- 
mological abortion as ahjeeff^ seems to me a fantastic act 
of critical acrobatics.— f. a. Jr.j 

208. Line 44; Onrhed friemis made^ and oar hext tneanfi 
dt'etcKd oaL— This is tiie reading of F. 2; F. 1 having only 

Our best Friunds made, our lueanes stretcht. 

Malone .suggested i 

Our best friends made, oiir means stretch’d to the utmost. j 

■ ACT IV. Scene 2. ■ . | 

209. Line 7: In hU own change, or hj ill OFFrCEES.— , 
Either because of some clmnye on his own part, or from 
some fault on the part of his officers. Warbiirton Avished 
to read charge, and .lohnson offievs, neither of which is an 
improvement ou the original te.vt. 

210. Line 23: like horses HOTaT HAND. — “That is, ap- 
parently, when held hy the hami, or led; orratlier, per- 
haps, when acted upon only by tlie rein “ (CTaik). Com- 
pare Henry ATI! v. 3. 21-24: 

thosrj th;it trunc wild horses 
Pace ’em not iu t/u'i'r tiafu/s to make ’em gemle, 

But stop t!)dr ruoutlis with stubborn bits, aiui spur ’em, 

Till they obey the manaj^e, 

211. Line 2d: T/icp fall ^/^t>ii■c^lESTS.~-Comptvl•eTroilns 
and Cressida, i. 3. 37U, 3S0: 

make him yJ?// 

HLs fm-A 

Craik says that this transitive use of fall “is not common 
in Shakespeare but Eolfe remarks that it occurs sixteen 
-thlKiS, - 

212. Line 50: Lrcius, do pou the like; &c,— F. 1 reads thus: 

do you' the like, avu'Met no man 
Come to our Tent, till we h.aue done our Conference. 

I.et Lucius and Titiniits guard our doore, 

Oralk transposed Lucivs anti Lvcilius, which mends the 
measure and removes the aiisiirdity of associating a ser- 
vant-boy and an oilicer of rank in the guarding of the 
door. Cassius send.s his servant rinclarus with a message 
to his division of the army, and Brutus semis his servant 
Lucins on a similar errand. The Folio itself confirms this 
correction, since it makes Lvcilhis oppose the intrusion 
of the Poet, and at the close of the conference Brutus ad- 
dresses “ LuciUm and Titinius/’ who had evidently re- 
mained on guard together all the while. Knight and the 
Cambridge editors nevertheless retain the old reading, 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

213. -With this scene compare North (Life of Brutus): 
“Therefore, before they fell in hand with any other , 
matter, they Aveut into a little chamber together, and 
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bade every man ,1 void, and did ^rhnt the dt>n]v>, t.> tlnaa. 
Then they began to pnur out their eoiuid;}nit< one la the 
other, and grew hut and loud, earnetdij aucii'-iuv: one an- 
other, and at length fell both a Aveeping. ’riieir trieisds 
that Avere Avithout the eliainiu*r, la'jjviicj, llr.au iond 
Avitlnii and angry bettveen fi:em>eivi>. thty Wuit b..Th 
amazed and afraid also, le.-t It AVr.nlii grow rt> fi.’rtlhU' 
matter; but yet they AA’ere cunimandetl th.it no man 
should come to them. Nutwilh^t.indinA, uik- Murrns 
Phmnius [FaA’oiiuisJ, that had iieesi a t'rici.-d jaui ;i hd- 
lOAver of Cato while he lived, audi took uput: iiitu to coun- 
terfeit a philosopher, not Avirh wi.-duUi au'l tlijci'ctiuii, 
but with a certain bedlein and rrautif motuiu: h.ewuuitl 
needs come into the chamber, lipoieii the taen otlVred to 
keep him out. But it AAas no booi tu let Pheonirs. tAhen 
a mad mood or toy took him it: the head: for he Avas a 
I hot hasty man, and sudilen in all his dning?;, and e-ured 
for never .'i senator of theia ali. Aoaa% ihough lie itsed 
this bold manner of speech after the ijr.dVssiun of tlie 
Cynic philosophers, (as avIio Avould ^ny. yd his 

boldness did no hurt many times, bectin^e tliey did but 
laugh at him to see him so mad. Tliis I'hao/iins at that 
time, in despite of tin? diHW -keeper.-, came into ilie 
chamber, and with a certain scolUnu' luul mucking ges- 
ture, Avhich he counterfeited of purposi-. lu- re.hearseci 
the verses which old ..YewAmsaid in llomer: 

.I/.v Loru's, //r.rj'.t’-.v iK't.’i e."t, 

For 1 hinrc sct')} meji'tirs .V;.? >i O'. > ic. 

Cassius fell a-laughiiig at liim; hut Prntus thrust him 
out of the chamber, nnd called him dog and eonnlerfcit 
Cynic. HoAvbeit his coming in brakt‘ their at that 
time, and so they left each other" (pp. 131, 235,), 

214. Line 2; Yon hare condcitui'd and tuded Lucin.s lU-Ua, 
Ac.— Ou this matter comimre North i’Liie of Bnitu,-): “The 
iie.xt day after, liriitns, uptm eomplaint of the SAitbiANS, 
did CAmdemnand note Lucins Pidla for a defamed person, 
that had been a Pnetor of rhe EoMANs, uudAvhnm JJrutus 
had given charge unto; fur that he w.as accused sand con- 
victed of robbery, and pilfory in his otlice. This judg- 
ment much raisliked Cassiusy because ho Tamself hati 
secretly (not many days before) Ai'arned t\vo of his friends, 
attainted and convicted of the like oifencc-s, and openly 
had cleared them; but yet lie did not tlierefore leave to 
employ them in any niauner of service as he did before. 
And therefore he greatly reproved Lrutm, fm* that he 
wmuld shew himseif so straight and severe, in such a tiipe 
as was meeter to bear a little then to take things at the 
Avorst, JBrntns in contrary manner answered, that he 
should remember the Ide.s of Marche at vvliich time they 
sleAV Julius Ctesar, Avho neither pilled nor polled the 
country, but only Avas a favourer and suborner of all 
them that did rob ami spoil, by his countenance and au- 
thority " (p. 135). 

215. Line 4: n<i|/ IJ-ITTER.— F. 1 has “my Lt tiers;” cor- 
rected in F. 2. Byce and some others retain the plural, 
and change was in the next line to were; but it is more 
likely that a letter slu>u3<l have been ad<lod tu letter than 
that urere, should have been misprinted was. 

. 216. Line 9: Let me tell yoa-y Cassius; you yourself . — 
Capell and Byce read “ And let me tell you," <&:c. [The 
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ACT iV. .Scene S. 


ACT JV. Scene r>. 

line is deUcieiit in a syllable, but there ivS u6 necessity to 
add anything'. The speaker pauses l^efore answering. The 
addition of And is incredibly weak.— F. A. M.] 

217. Line 20: What villain touch'd /i/s &c. —That 
is, “who that touched his body was such a villain,” &c. 
Compare v. -1. 2 below: “What bastard doth not!” 

218. Line 2S: EAY not me.— The Tf. have “&aate not me,” 
■whiLdi Theobald corrected. 

219. -Line 37: Away, .slight man /—Compare iv. 1. 12 
aliove: 

This is a .v/yA', imsneritable riian; 

and Othello, ii. 3. 279; “so sUyht so drunken, and so indis- 
creet an otiicer,” 

220. Line 45: 1 on.sEUVE y/ou.^— “Must I be obse- 

quious to you, or treat you a.s a superior?" Bolfe com- 
pares IT. Henry IV. iv. 4. 30: 

For he is ymeioub, if he be 

(tliat is, “ treated with deference ” or “ with due regard to 
his rank.”) 

221. .Line 54: of NOBLE men. — Collier’s MS. Corrector 
changes this early reading to “ of ahler men,” and is fol- 
lowed by Dyce. Wright remarks: ‘ ' Brutus says noble 
because it is what lie %vishes Cassius to be.” 

[Dyce accepts Collier’s emendation “a6/er men” with- 
out any hesitation. Craik strongly supports it, and 
Staunton, in his note on the passage, calls it “a very plau- 
sible emendation.” Collier, in his Notes and Emendations 
(p. 401), justifies this emendation by reference to the 
previous speech of Cassio, i'v. 3. 30-32: 

I am a soldier, I, 

Older in practice, al'ier than yourself 

T 0 make conditions. 

He adds afterwards: “Cassius had said nothing about 
‘noble men,’ and ills reply to the above has reference to 
what he did actually utter; ” but Cassius has said nothing 
about men” in its general and abstract seiise= 

“more capable,” but in a particular sense, with reference 
to the selection of per.sons for the offices at his disposal 
(to make cMnditions; and see foot-note on condttiom). 
According to Collier’s argument we ought to expect 
neither noble nor ahlev, but hettev, for that is the epithet 
which .Brutus resents so strongly (see above, line 51). 
:M(>reover pronounced, as it should be, emphati- 

call>'— is a very appropriate word herd, as it contrasts 
strongly with dUjht a]ip!ied to Cassius by Brutus above 
(liiic 37). This eiiieiuhition seems to me, like so many of 
those made in Collier’s M.S, copy, to be just such a one 
as a per-son, going through the plays with his pencil, 
would make on the spur of the moment, because it was 
what he tliouglit .Shakespeare ouyhi to have written. — 
;F.^A. 'M.!' ■ 

222. Line 75: By any INDIliECTION,— By any dishonest 
course, any methods not “straightforward." Compare 
the adjective in II. Henry IT. iv. 5. 185; ^Hndirect 
crook’d ways.” 

223. Line 80; To look mch RASCAL COUNTER.^ from his 
/r/end,s’.— “To refuse this vile money to his friends,” 
Rascal was originally the hunter’s term for a lean and 
worthless deer, and was then applied metapliorieally to 
human beings, like so many other names and epithets of 


inferior animals. Counters were round pieces of metai 
used in arithmetical couijaitations. Ouniparo Winter’s 
Tale, iv, 3. 38: “I cannot do ’t without counters." In the 
present passage the word is used contemptuously. 

224. Lines si, V2: 

Be ready, gocU, ‘wUU all your thunderbolts, 

Basil him to pieces J 

The Ef. have the comma after tMmderbolts; but Collier 
and one or two others omit it. Craik thinks that dash h 
the infinitive with to omitted; butEolfe i.s clearly right in 
regarding it as the imp^erative: “ Be ready, gods, with all 
your thunderbolts and dash him to piece.s.” 

225. Line 91: A jiatterer's ‘would not, though they do 
ajf>tpear.— Collier's M.S. Corrector needlessly changes do 
to did. 

226. Line 102; Plcttjs’ mine. —The Ff. have “ Pluto's 
Mine;” as ‘‘Plutocs gold” in Troilus and Cressida, iii. 
3. 197. 

227. Line 109: dishonour shall be HUMOUR ; lc. “Even 
dislionourable conrhict (referring either to the bribery or 
to the behaviour of Cassius in tliis quarrel) shall be 
excused as a mere caprice.” Craik suggests that hnuicmr 
is a misprint for honour, and Gfrant White agrees with 
him. The antithe.sis would be natural enough, hut the 
text is equally natural and expressive, and (luite as likely 
to be what Shakespeare wrote. 

228. Line 110: q/ou are y deed tvith a LAMB. —.Pope 
changed lamb to man. 'J'lie reference is of course to 
Brutus himself, though occasionally misundtirstood. 

[Certainly lamb does not seem a vei'y appropriate word 
here; for Brutus scarcely resembled that iiinoceiit and 
frisky animal. But the commonplace emendation man 
does not mend matters, and, at the best, the imagery here 
is slightly confused; for the parallel between a lamb and a 
jlint that gives fire wlieii struck, Is scarcely a happy out? ; 
though Jlint is certainly descriptive enough of the mitiire 
of Brutus. After all, it Is most likely that the reading uf 
the Folio is the right one ; and that the author may ha'i'e 
intended to use a soinewh.at exaggerated similitude; tlicre 
being in his mind, ns there often ■wa.s, a double idea. He 
meant Brutus to .say that he had the gentlenes.s of a lamb 
in his nature, as well as that slownc.s,s to anger which 
comes rather from a firm and I'esolute disposition than 
from a gentle one. —F. A. M.] 

229. Line 110: Htive not you lore enough to bear with 
me.— This is the reading of the Ff. l’op>e, follow'ed by 
some other editors, reads “ Have you -not,” Ac. 

230. Line 13S: Companion, hence !—Fov this conteinp- 
tuon.s use of companion, compare IT. Henry VI. iv. 10. 33: 
“Why, rude conipamon," Ac. ; ami .see iMid.summer Xight’.s 
Dream, note 7. The word is found in this sense as late 
as the middle of the ]a.st century; for instance, in iSinol- 
letFs Roderick Random (a.d. 174.S); “Scurvy eomvanmi } 
Saucy tarpaulin ! Rude, impertinent feno%v ! ’’ 

231. Lines 152-155; 

Impatient <f my absence, 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark A ntony 
Mam made themselves so strong;~~for toith her death 
That tidings came. 
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ACT IV, Scene S. 

Craik remarks; “This speech is throughout a striking j 
■exemplihcafcion of tiie tendency of strong euiotiou to j 
break through tiie logi(;al ihrius of graniniur, ami of how 
possible it is for language to be perfectly intelligible, 
sometimes, with the grammar in a more or less chaotic or 
mieertain state." Some critics have nevertheless wished 
to correct the syuca.v by changing Impatient to 
tieiioe. 

232. Line 15G: And, hef aitemlantit absent, sicalloiv’d 
/hu -Conipare Xortli(Life of Brutus); “And for Porcia, 
Bnttus Wife, Xieolaits the Thliosopher, and Valerias 
Maxuniis do ^^■rite, that she determining to kill herself 
.(her parents and friends carefully looking to her to keep 
her from it), took hot burning coals and cast tliem into 
her mouth, and kept her mouth so cdose that she choked 
herself ” ip. 151). 

233. Line 173: That ha 'pruscriptioii and hills of out- 
lawip, &c.~-Cornparo North (Life of Brutus); “ After that, 
these three, Octainas Caesar, Antonias, and Lepidus made 
an agreement between themselves, and by those articles 
divided the provinces belonging to tlie empire of PwOME 
among themselves, and did set up bills qf pruscription 
mid ontlaiory, eondemuing two hundred of tlie noblest 
men of Eome to suffer death, and among that luimijer 
Cicero was one ” (p. 1*28). 

234. Line ITf); Ciceev is dead.— -To fill out the measure 
Steevens reads, “Ay, Cicero is dead.” Abbott (Grammar, 

§ -ISd) regards the preceding one as a dissyllable. 

lit is a mercy that a race of actors educated by Dr. 
Abbott have not been let loose cm the world; for, were 
they to follow his eccentric rules of pruiiimciation, our 
■ears, would he assailed on the stage Avith a kind of booh- 
hoeing to Avhich even the slipshod elocution of our day 
would seem a grateful melody. This line is one of those 
that need no patching; the pause amply supplies the place 
of the mi.s8ing syllable.— P. A. 3i.] 

236. Line 194; £ have as nmeh of this iJf ART as you . — 
IMalone explains in art as “in theory;” but Craik, better, 
as “acquired knowledge, or learning, as distinguished 
from natural disposition. This is, hoAvever, only a more 
•exact statement of what Malone probably meant. 

236. Line 209: Come on re/reslVd, muc-ADhEB, and en- 
courag'd.— For the original reading, new-added,” Dyce 
and Singer independently suggested ” new-aided,” which 
is plausible if any change lie cvalled for. Collier's MS, 
Con'eetor has new-hearted,” which Craik adopts. 

237. Line 228; WhUh we will NIGG-ARI> with a little rest. 
—Craik remarks that this is probably the only instance 
in the language of niggard as a verb; but Eolfe points 
out another in Sonnet 1. 12: 

Ami, tender churl, makest waste in ui^^arding-, 

238. Li lie 231 : Fareavell, yooff Messala /-Hanmer would 
read ‘‘Now, farewell,” and Walker, Fare you well. 

239. Line 250: Ganst thou hold up thy heavy eyes a 
while, etc.™ F, 2 muddles the passage as follows: 

Canst thou hold up thy instnmient a .sfraine or two, 

And touch thy heavy ayes a-while. 

240. Line 272: Where J left rcrtcffny.— Compare North 
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.ACT IV.'. Scene ''3. 

(Life of Brutus): “'Brutus was , a careful i man,, ami 
very little, both for that hi-s diet was moileratc, .is al.M- 
because he was continually occupsed, Ih- neu-r .-lept in 
the daytime, and in the night no hmgtT then the tinie 
he Avas driven to bo alone. ;usd when everybody else Itsok 
their rest. But iioaa' ivhilst he was in war, ami Ills head 
ever busily occupied to think of liis affairs and Avliat 
Avould happen, after he had slmriborcd a litth? after 
supper, he spent all the rest of the night in liispatehiiig 
of his Aveightiest causes; ami after he hmi taken order 
for them, if he had any leisure left him, he aa'oiiM read 
some book till the third Avateh ttf the iiiehr, at AAiiat 
time the captains, petty captains, and colonels, did use 
to come to him. .So, being ready to g< ► into .KuiiohK, one 
2iight very late (Avlien ail the camp took (iUhd. re.stl as he 
was in his tent with a little light, thinking of Aveighty 
mutters, he tliought he heard one enno in to him, and 
casting his eye tOAvards the door of lih tent, that he saw n 
wonderful strange ami moiistroiLS shape oi a budj coming 
tOAvards him, and said never a Avord. So Bra f us boldly 
asked what he avus, a god or a iinin. and what cause 
brought him thither? The spirit ausAvered iiiui, ‘1 am thy 
evil spirit, Brutus: and thmi shalt see nu- iiy tin' city of 
THILri»i»E.S.’ Brutus' being no otherwise afraid, replied 
again unto it: ‘Well, then f shall sou thee again.' Tlie 
Spirit iwesently vanished UAvny : ami Brutus called his 
men unto him, avIio told him tliat they heard no noise, 
nor saw any thing at all ” (?'. Ldh). 

Bee also the Life of Ca;sar; “he thought he heard a 
noise at hi.s teiiBdoor, and h'oking toward.^ the light of 
the lamp that waxed very dim, he shav a horrible vision 
of a man, of a Avonderfull greatness ;uid dreadful look, 
which at the first made him m!U*A'cn<Ui.sly ufraifl But Avheii 
he siiAv that it did him no hurt, but storal hj his bed-side, 
and said nothing; at length he asked him Avliat he was. 
'The image answered him: ‘I am thy ill Angell, Brutus, 
and thou slndt see me by the City of Philippes, ’ Then 
Brtiius replied again, ami said, ‘Weil, I shall see then.' 
Therewithal, the spirit presently vanisJmd from him ” 
(pp, 103, 104). 

Concerning the introduction of the Ghost, Ilrici (Bhake- 
speare’s Dramatic Art) asks: “What can justify axqjari- 
tions and spirits in an historical drama? And in any 
case, Avhy is it that the ghost of Cicsar appears to Brutus, 
whose designs, apparently at least, are pure and noble, 
rather than to Cassius, his sAvoni enemy? Because, 
though they appear to be such, they are not so in reality; 
the design is not really pure Avhich has for its first step so 
arrogant a violation of right. -More<»ver, Cmsar had been 
more deeply wronged by Brutus than by f’assius. Brutus, 
like Coriolanus, had tramjded under ft>ot the ttmderest 
and noblest atfoctions of humanity for the .sake uf tlie 
phantom honour of free dtir.enship. itrutus, lastly. Ava.s 
the very soul of the conspiracy; if hi.s mental energies 
should be paralysed, and hih strong cmirage unnerved, 
the wh(de enterprise must fail. And su, in truth, it Avent 
to pieces, because it. Avasagaiirst the Avill of liisttUT- that 
is, against the eternal counsels of God. .It Avas to signify 


1 That is, full of care. Compare Richard HI. i. % £4: 

By Him that rais’d me to this careful height 
■ From that cojitented hap wliich 1 enjoy’d. 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


this great lesson that Shakespeare introduced the ghost 
upon the stage. Only once, and with a few pregnant 
words, does the spirit appear; but lie is constantly hover- 
ing in the background, like a dark thunder-cloud, and is, 
as it were, the offended and threatening spirit of history 
itself. It is witii the same purpose that Shakespeare has 
introilueed spectral apparitions into another of his his- 
torical pieces—itichard III, Both dramas belong to the 
same historical grade; they both represent important 
turning-points in the history of the world-- the close of 
an old, and the commencement of a new state of things— 
and in such times the guiding finger of God is more 
obviously apparent than at others.” 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

241. Line 14: Their bloody sign of battle is hmig out.— 
jVorth (Life of Brutus) says: “The next morning, by break 
of day, the signal of battle was set out in JBrutus' and 

camp, which was an arming scarlet coat” (p. 139). 

242. Line 20: T do not cross you; but I loill <ioao.~Xhe 
American editor Hudson explains the line thus: “That is, 

' I will do as I liave said/ not ‘ I will cross you.’ At this 
time Octavius was but twenty-one years old, and Antony 
was old enough to be his father. . . . The te.xt gives 
the right taste of the man, wlio always stood firm as a 
post against Antony, till the latter finally knocked him- 
self to pieces against him.” ilr. Aldis Wright also lielieves 
that the passage is intended “to bring out the character 
of Octavius, which made Antony yield.” To this Eolfe 
replies: “We may be alone in our opinion (the editors 
generally make no comment here), but we believe that 
both Hudson and Wright are wrong. We can see neither 
truth nor point in saying ‘ I do not cross you, but I will 
do wliat you say crosses you.’ We take it that Octavius 
yields to Antony, and does it readily, with a play upon 
eross; ‘I do not cross you (in Antony’s sense of the waird), 
but 1 ivill cross you (in the sense of crossing over to the 
other side of the field);’ and with tlie word he does cross 
over. According to Plutarch he commanded the left 
wing, and this makes the jjlay agree with the history. It 
is also confirmed by the context. So far from setting 
himself in opposition to Antony, Octavius in his very next 
speech asks the former whether they .shall give sign of 
•battle, and when Antony says no he at once accepts this 
decision and gives orders accordingly.” 

243. Line 34: But for your words, they rob the Hyela 
'mES.~~Hybla in Sicily was proverbial in ancient times 
for its honey. We have another allusion to it in I. Henry 
IV. i. 2. 47: “the honey of Hyhla.’' 

244. Line 44: 0 YOU flatterers !~-Bome editors drop you 
■for the sake of the metre. 

245. Line 53: (yesar's three and THIRTY u’0'mu?s. —Theo- 
bald changed this to “throe and twenty,’' the number 
given by Plutarch and Suetonius; but Shakespeare is 
careless in these numerical matters. 

246. Line CO; die more HONOURABLY. —The Ff. have 
“more honourable;" hut this Is probably a misprint for 
“ more honourahlie." 

247. Line 61: A PEEVISH schoolboy, worthless of such 


honour.— As hyce (Glossary) remarks: ” Pt’s'cAsA. appears 
to have generally .signified during Sbukesiieare's days 
‘silly, foolish, tritiing/ Ac. though no doubt the word was 
formerly used, as now, in. the sense of ‘pettish, perverse/ 
Ac,” For a very clear instance of the former sense (which 
some have been inclined to doubt) see I. Henry VI. v, 3. 
185, 186, where, to Suffolk’s suggestion that Iffargaret shall 
send a kiss, to the King as a “loving token,” she replies: 

I will iiotsa presunie 
To send such tokens to a king. 

248. Line SO; our FOiiMER — Kowe changed 

former to foremost (as in the corresponding juissage in 
North’s Plutarch quoted below), and Collier's .MS. Correc- 
tor to fonoard; but other ex[unp]e.s of t.his use of former 
have been cited by By ce and others. 

On the passage, compare North (Life of Brutus): “When 
they raised their Camp, there came two Eagles that flying 
with a marvellous force, lighted upon two of the. fi.>re>no, 5.4 
Ensigns, and always followed the soldiers, which gave 
them meat, and fed them, imtill they came near to the 
city of Philippes ; and tliere one day only before the 
battle, they both flew away ” (p. 137). 

249. Line 97: Let’s reason with the worst that may 
befall.See the life of Brutus: “There Ca.mM.s began to 
speak flrst, and said: ‘ The gods grant us, 0 Brutus, that 
this day we may wdii the field, and ever after to live all 
the rest of our life quietly one with another. But sith 
the gods have so ordained it, that the greatest and 
chiefest things amongst men arc nn^st uncertain, and 
that if the battle fall out otherwise to-day than we wish 
or look for, we shall hardly meet again, what art thou 
then determined to do, to ffy, or diel” Brutus answered 
him, being yet but a young man, and not over greatly 
experienced in the world, ‘I trirst (I know not how) a 
certain rule of philosophy, by the which I did greatly 
blame and reprove Cato for killing himself, as being no 
lawful nor godly act, touching the gods: nor concerning 
men, valiant; not to give place and yield to divine 
providence, and not constantly and patiently to take 
whatsoever it pleaseth him to send us, but to draw ])ack 
and fly: but being now in the midst of the danger, I am 
of a contrary mind. .For if it be not the will of Cod that 
this battle fall out fortunate for us, I will look no more 
for hope, . . . but will rid me of this miserable world, 
and content me with my fin-tune’ ” (p. 140). 

250. Line 101; Bmn by the rule r,f that philosophy, Ac. — 
The passage reads thus in F. 1: 

Euen by the rule of that Philosophy, 

By which I did Marne Ca^o. for tlte death 
Which he did giue hiinselfc, I know not how; 

But I do fmde it Cow'ardly, .and vile, 

For feare of what nn.ijht fall, so to preuent 
The time of life, arming rny selfe with patience. 

To stay the prouidence of ‘some high Powers, 

That goueme vs below 

It has been pointed in various ways ifv the modem 
editors. ‘ Knight and Dyee make 1 know not how . . . 
the time cif a parenthesis. Craik connects I Imow not 
7iow, Ac. with the preceding word.s; “I hiov: not how it 
is, but 1 do dud it, by the rule of thfAt philoso-phy, Ac., 
cowardly and vile, &c.” The Cambridge editors follow 
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ACT V, yut’fic 2 


Craik. Collier puts a period idter hLnsel/, as iii the text. 
Tins seems the simplest arraugemeut. the lueaiiiug being: 
“ I am deiermined to do, or act, hii the rule of that philo- 
soph)], «fcc.” Tiuoi he adds: “ I know not why, but I 
thiiiii it cou'cmllp to coimnit suicide for fear of what may 
happen— rather arming mgnelf to endure whatever fate 
may have in store for me. To aiay of course means “ to 
U'wait." : ■ 

251, Line lUd: The TDIE of life, —That is, “ the full 
tiine," "the noriual period of life;’' but Collier’s MS. 
C(;rrec*tor, in his meddlesome way, changes time to term, 
and in the next line lie reads those high powers, wiiich is 
a trille more idaiisible. 

252, Line 111: No, Cassius, no! Ac.—Craik remarks: 
“There ha.s been some controvei-.'ay about the reasoning 
of .Brutus in this dialogue. .Both Steeveus and Malone 
conceive that there is an inconsistency between wdiat he 
here says aud his previous declaration of his detcrniiiia- 
tiou not to follow the example of Cato. But how did 
Cato act? .He slew himself that he might not witness 
and outlive the fall of L’tica, This was, merely ‘for fear 
of what might fall,’ to anticipate the end of life. It diil 
not follow that it would be wrung, in the opinion of 
Brutus, to commit suicide in order to escape any certain 
and otherwise inevitable calamity or degradation, .such 
as being led in triumph through the streets of Home by 
Octavius and Antony.” 

ACT V. 8ceni>: 2 . 

253, — With this and the following short scenes, compare 
the Life of Brutus in .North’s Plutarch: “Then Bnttus 
prayed Cassius he might have the lea<liug of the right 
wing, the which men thought wuis far rneeter for Cassius, 
both because he was the elder man, ami also for that he 
had the better e.’cperience. But yet Cassms gave it him, 
and willed that Messala (who ha<i charge of one of the 
warlikest legions tliey had) should be also in that wing 
w'ith Brutus. ... In the meantime Brutus, that led 
the right wing, .sent little bills to the colonels and cap- 
tains of private bands, in the which he wrote the word of 
the battle, ” 

“First of all, he (Cassius) w’as marvellous angry to see 
how Brutus’ men ran to give charge upon their enemies, 
and tarried not for the word of the battle, nor command- 
ment to give cliarge: and it grieved him beside, that after 
he had overcome them, his men fell straight to spoil, and 
were, not careful to compass in the rest of the enemies 
behind: but’ with tarrying too long also, more than 
through the valiantness or foresight of the captains his 
enemies, Cassius found himself compassed in with the 
right wing of his enemy’s army. Whereupon his horse- 
men brake immediately, and fled for life towards the sea. 
Furthermore, perceiving liis footmen to give ground, he 
did what he could to keep them from flying, a.nd took 
an ensign from one of the en.sigii-bearers that fled, and 
stuck it fast at his feet: although with much ado he could 
scant keep hi.s own guard together. So Cassius liimself 
was at length compelled to fly, with a few about him, 
unto a little hill, from whence they might easily see 
W’hat was done in all the plain: how'heit Cassius himself 
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saw nothing, for his sight wu.-s very l)m], suvhig that lie 
saw (aud yet with nincU ado) how tiiccntiuh-'i ^poiIc.l hi.-; 
camp before his eyes. Ife saw also a crcat trortjtc of 
horsemen, whom Brutus .sent to aid him, and thouu'iit 
that they were his enemies that followed biiii : but 
yet he sent Titimius, one of them that was vith him, 
to go aud know wlnit they were. Brutus' horstmei: 
saw him coming afar oil, whom when they knew that la, 
was one of Cassius’ chiei’est iTiciid.s, they sluooted out fur 
joy, and they that were fajuiliarly actiuainted with him 
lighted from their horses, and went juui cinhr.ieed him 
The rest compassed him in .round, about on lioiveback. 
with songs of victory, aud great rusliing t<i their har- 
ness, so that they made all tlie held ring again for joy. 
But this marred all. h'ov Cassius, thinking indeed tiuit 
Titinnius was taken of the enemies, he rlieii spake these 
w'ords: ‘Desiring too smich to live, .1 have to see cue 
of my best friends taken, f<.>i‘ iuy .sake, before my face.' 
After that, he got into a tent where imb..>dy was, and 
took Bindarus witii him, one of his bondsmen whoin he 
reserved ever f(»r .such a pinch, since the cursed l)aTtle of 
the BAiiTfliAss, where CrassiuC was slain, tlnaigh he iiut- 
withstanding scaped from that overthruw; but then, cast- 
ing his cloak over his he:id, aud holding out his bare 
neck unto Bliidarus, he gave him his liead to be strickcfi 
ofl'. So the head was found severed from the body: but 
after that time Pintlarus was never seen jmuv. Where- 
upon some took oecjoiion to say that he had slain his 
master without his commandment. By ami I )y they knew 
the howsemfen that came towards them, and might .see 
Titinnius erownmi with u garhuul of triumph, who came 
before with great .s]>ced unto Cassius. ;Bnt when he per- 
ceived. by the cries atid tears of his frii ud.s which tor- 
mented them.seive.s, the misfortune that liad cliaiiccd to 
his eaphvin Cassius by mistaking, he drew out his sword, 
cursing himself a thmmaml times that he had ta.rried 
so long, aud slew himself presently in the fluid. Brntns 
in the meantime came forward .still, and nmler.^tood aho 
that Cassius had been overthrown; but he know nothing 
of his death till he came very near to his camp. Hu 
when he was come thither, after lie hatl lamented the 
death of Cassius, calling him the last of all the .KoJLaks, 
being impossible that iboiE sltould t ver breed again .-o 
noble and valiant a intiu as ho; lie caused his body to be 
buried, and sent it to the city of TiiAs.sos, fearing lest hi.s 
funerals within the camp should cause great disordm*.” . . 

“There was the son of Marcus Cato slain, valiantly 
fighting among the lusty youths. For notwithstanding 
that he was very weary and ovor-Iuirricd, yet would he 
not therefore fly; but manfully fighting and laying about 
him, telling aloud his name, and also his father’s name, at 
length he was beaten down amongst many other dead 
bodies of his enemies, which ho had siuin round about 
him. So there ivere slain in tlic field all the chicfc.4 
gentlemen and nobility that were in his army, who val- 
iantly ran into any danger to .save Brutus' life: amongst 
whom there was one of Brutus' friends c.-dled Lucib'us, 
who seeing a troupe of barbarous men making no reckon- 
ing of all men else they met in their way, but going all 
together right against Brutus, he determined to stay them 


l Misprinted Citsstits" in tlie ed. of 1676. 
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witli the hazard of his life, and being left behind, told them 
that he was Brut/m: and because they should believe him, 
he prayed them to bring him to Antpnius, for he said he 
was afraid of Cmar, and that he did trust Antonms 
better. These barbarous men, being very glad of this 
good hap, and thinking themselves happy men, they 
carried him in the night, and sent some before unto An- 
tonkm, to tell him of their coming. He was marvellous 
glad of it, and went out to meet them that brought liim. 
. . . In the meantime was brought to him, 

who .stoutly with a bold countenance said: ‘Antemius, I 
dare assure thee, tliat no enemy luith taken nor shall take 
^hl)r^ls Briit'iis alive, and I beseech God keep him from 
that fortune; for wheresoever he be found, alive c»r dead, 
he will be fouiul like himself.’ . . . LttcUim’ 
made them all amazed that heard him. Antonius on the 
other side, looking upon all them that had brought him, 
said unto them: VMy companions, I think ye are sorry you 
have failed of your purpose, and that you think this man 
hatli done you great wrong: Imt I assure you, you have 
taken a better Ijooty than that you followed. For instead 
of an enemy, you have brought me a friend: and for my 
part, if you had !:>rouglit me BruUis alive, truly I cannot 
tell what I .should have done to him. For I had rather 
have sueli men rny friends than mine enemies. Then he 
embraced Lucilms, and at that time delivered him to one 
of his friends in custody; and Lucilms ever after served 
him faithfully, even to his death.” 

“Furthermore, Brutus tliought that there wms no great 
number of men slain in battle; and to know the truth of 
it. there was one called Statilias, that promised to go 
through his enemies, for otherwise it was impossible to 
go see their camp: and from thence, if all were well, he 
wouhl lift up a torch-light in the air, and then return 
.again with speed to him. The torch-light was lift up as 
he had promised, fur Statilius went thither. Sow Brutus 
seeing Statilius tarry long after that, and that he came 
not again, he said; ‘If Statilius be alive, be will come 
again.’ But his evil fortune was such tliat, as he c.ame 
back, he lighted into hi.s enemies’ hands and was .slain. 
Now the night being far spent. Brutus as he sat bowed 
toward.sCh7a.s-, one of hi.s men, and told him somewhat in 
ids ear: the oilier answered him not, lint fell u-weeping. 
Thereupon he jiroved Dardanus, and said somewhat also 
to him: atlengthhecamcto rohanm.hov himself, and speak- 
ing to him in Greek, ])raye«l him for the studies’ sake 
which brought them acquainted together, that he would 
help him to put his hand to his sword, to thrust it in him 
to kill him. Volunniiiis denied his re<iuest, and so did many 
otiiers: and amongst the rest, one of them said, there was 
no tarrying for them there, but that they must needs fly. 
Then Brutus, rising up, ‘Wo rnu.st i1y indeed, but it must 
be with our band.s, not with our feet.’ Then taking every 
man by the hand, lie .said the.se words unto them with a 
cheerful countenance; ‘Tt j‘ejoicetb my heart, that none 
of my friends hath failed me at my need, and I do not 
complain of my fortune, but only for my country’s sake: 
for as for me, 1 think myself happier than they that have 
overcome, considering that I leave a perpetual fame of 
virtue and honesty, the which our enemies the con- 
querors .shall never attain unto by force or money; neither 
®an let their posterity to say that they, being naughty 
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and unjust men, have slain good men, to usurp tyramii- 
cal power not pertaining to them.’ Having so said, lie 
prayed every man to shift for himself, and then lie went 
a little aside 'With two or three only, among tlie which 
Strata was one, wdtli whom he came first aerjuaiuted by 
the study of rhetoric. He came as near to him as lie 
could, and taking his sword by the hilt with botii Jiis 
hands, and falling down upon the point of it, ran hiniself 
through. Others say that not he, butoS’tm7o (at hi.s re- 
quest) held the sword in his hand, and turned his head 
aside, and that Brutits fell down upon it, and .so ran him- 
self through, and died presently, Messalu, that had been 
Brutus' great friend, afterwards became OctavltisCusar's 
friend: so, shortly after, Ctumr lieing at good leisure, he 
brought Strata, Brutus' friend unto him, and weeping 
said: ‘Cmar, behold, here is he that did the last service 
to ray BruUts.’ Cmar welcomed him at that time, and 
afterwards he did him as faitliful service in all his alfairs 
as any Grecian else lie had aliout him, until the battle 
of ACTICM ” (pp. 140-l.Sl). 

A.CT V. Scene 3.' 

264. Line 41: Aozp he a F.Rii:E3iAN.— We have printed 
freeman liere as one word, a.s It is no doulit e(.{ual to tlie 
L.atin Uhertus or Hbertmus, the equivalent of J'reedinan, 
Le. a slave who has obtained or lieen given his freedom. 
Compare 'wiiat Pimlarus says lielun^ (line 47), Ho, 1 aw 
free; liy whicli lie means, api larently, that he has obtained 
his freedom through the death of Cassius. 

In the passage above, iii. 2. 2.">, “to live all free )nen," 
where some editors hyplieii free ■tiwii, as if it were e<jiial to 
the Latin liberti, we prefer to print the wor«ls free men 
as Uvo words; free having the ordinary sense of one who 
enjoys liberty but is not, necessarily, a liberated slave.— 
P. A. 3£. 

255. Line 43: here, talw thou, the -liolfe notes 

that vShakespeare uses hilts with reference to a single 
weapon live times, hilt three times. Fur another in.stance 
of the plural, see lUchard I XT. i. 4. 100; “with the hilts 
of thy sword.” 

256. Line 01 : A.s in thy red rays thou dost shil: to NIOIit. 
--Some cditi»rs reail to-night, iiut (.'raik w'ell says that “a 
far nobler sense is given to the words by taking Aide to 
night to be an expression of the same kind ns sink fa rest." 
There Is no hyi'dien in the Ff. 

257. Line 85: But hold thee, take this garland an thy hrow. 
—Here the analogy of other passages shc^vs that Craik is 
W’rong in making hold thee equivalent to hold, in i. ?>. 117 
above (see note SI), meaning “but hold" or ‘-'but stop;'’ 
and that it is rather to be inter])reted, as Dyco gives it, 
as “but have thou, receive thou.” Compare Taming of 
the Shrew, iv. 4. 17: "hold thee that to drink:” ami Win- 
ten’s Tale, iv. 4. C.51; “yet hold thee, there’s some boot.” 
In these passages, as in sundry others, thee seems to be 
colloquially used for “thou.” 

258. Line 09: 1'HE last of all the Rou(ans.—B,o\\e, whom 
Dyee follows iuul defends, reads “ Th on. last," Ac. North 
(see extract above) has the expression the last of all the 
Romans; and though it doe-s not occur in an apostrophe, 
as here, it is probable that Shakespeare copied it. Rhe- 
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torically the old reading is quite as api^ropriate as the 
modern one. 

259. Tine 104; to THASSOS his 6od?/.— The Ff. have 
Thni'Nios, wliich is ohvioiisly a misprint for Themos, the 
form in .N't jrth, though Thasos, which the Cambridge edi- 
to3’s substitute, is the classical form of the name. Thasos 
was an isbmd in the ^Fgeaii Sea. 

260. Line 105: if li'liNERALS.—lSForth uses the plural, 
wliich is also found in Titus Aiidroniciis, i. 1. 381. Else- 
where Shakespeare has funeral, except in the Midsum- 
mer Night’s Bream, i. 1. 14: 

Turn melancholy forth 

•where it is a true plural. On the other hand, Shake- 
speare uses nuptial for mq)tials several times. See Much 
Ado, note 26S, 

, ACT V. Scene 4. 

261. Line 2: What bastard cloth not ! i.e. “Who so base, 
so false to his ancestry, that lie doth not?” See note 217 
above. 

262. Line 17: I’ll tell the ae/as,— -The Folio reading is 
“ Tie telU/trc uewes;” corrected by Pope, 

ACT' Y. ' Scene 5. 

263. Line 19; A nd, this last night, here in Philippi fields. 
—Compare North (Life of Cmsar): “The second battle 
being at hand, this spirit appeared again unto him, but 
spake never a word. Tliereiipon Brutus, knowing that he 
should die, did put himself to all hazard in battle, but 
yet fighting could not he slain ’* (p. 194). See also Life of 
Eriitiis: “The Eomaus called the valley between both 
camps, the Philippian Fields ” (p. 137). 

264. Line 83; Fare^v^l^ to thee TOO, Stmto.->-Cotmtry- 
men, Ac.™ The Ff. read: Farewell to thee, to Strato, 
eoinitrymen;” which was corrected by Theobald. 

265. Line 62: Ay, if MessaU will peeper wo to you.— 
Prefer seems to have been the usual phrase for recom- 
mending a servant. Compare Bacon, Advancement of 
Learning, ii. 21. 1: “And if it be said, that the cure of 
men’s minds belongeth to sacred divinity, it is most true; 
but yet moral philosophy may be p^^ef erred unto her as 
a wise servant and humble handmaid. ” 

266. Line OS: This was the noblest Moman of them all— 


Compare. North (Life of Brutus): “Tor it was said that 
Antonius spake it openly divens liuh';s, that he thouglit, 
that of all them that had slain Oesar, there was none 'but 
Brutus only that was moved to do it, as thinking the act 
commendable of itself: but that all tlsc other conspira- 
tors did eon.spire his death for some private malice or 
envy, that they otherwise did bear unto him ” (p. 130). 

267. Line 71: He only, in a gemekal honest thought, Ac. — 
■Craik folhws Collier's MS. Corrector in reading '^ajener- 
ous honest thought;” but general is simply an anticipa- 
tion of “to all.” 

268. Line 73: His life was gentle, and the elements, Ac.— 
There is a passage resembling this ir, Bnsyton's poem, 
The Barons’ Wars, published in ICO;;; and, before the date 
of the play %vas proved to be as early as 1601, it was a 
question •whether Drayton or Shakespeare "^vas the boi*- 
rower. If either, it must liave been the former; but 
allusions to the well-balanced mingling of the four ele- 
ments (fire, air, earth, and water) t(^ produce the perfec- 
tion of humanity, are commoit in writer.s of tlie time. 
Compare, for instance, Ben Jouson, Cynthia’s Bevels, ii. 
3: .“A creature of a .most perfect and divine temper, one 
in whom the lumioiirs and eleuienis are peaceably met, 
without emulation of precedenc.y.” 

It may be noted that tlie ptissage in ©.rjiyton, as 
printed in 1603 ami in all tlie subsequent editions bedore 
1619, reads as follows : 

Such one he was, of hifii v.'e boldly way, 

In \vhose rich soul all sovereij^n powers did suit, 

In whom in peace ih’ eleuieiUs ail lay 
So snixt, as none coviUl sovereignty iinjjute; 

As all did j»overn, yet all did ob«3y; 

His lively te.mper was so absolute, 

Tliat 't seemed wlien heave.ti his inode! first began, 

In him it showed perfection in a rjiaii, 

111 the edition of 1C19 it takes the following shape, which, 
it will be seen, beans a somewhat closer resemblance to 
the passage in Julius CTcsar; 

He was a .man {then, boldly dare to say) 

In whose rich soul the virtue.s well did .suit, ' 

In whom so mi.xt the elements 'did li'ty 
That none to one could sovereignty impute; 

As all did govern, so did all obey; . 

. 'He of a temper was .so absolute, ... 

As that it seemed, ivhen Nature hhirbega.n, 

She meant to show all that inight be in man. ' ' 


WORDS OCeiJREING ONLY IN JULIUS C.J:SAR 

Note.— T he addition of snb., adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the ivord is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the p«issage or passages cited. 

Tlie compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 


Across! (adv.).. 


Act Sc. Line 
ii. 1 240 


1 fttlded (of .T,rrna), also ixi Lu- 
creoe, IfifiS; lused in four passage.*? 

from side to side; used as prep. 
in Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 15. 


Act Sc. Line 
Afloat^ , . iv, 3 222 
Airless........ i. 3 94 

Alchemy 3 i. 3 159 

Act, Be, Line 
Alliahce*.... .. iv. 1 43 

Awl... ........ i. 1 25 

4 league, confederacy; dif- 

2 Sonnet Ixxx, 9. 

3 Sonnet xxxiii. 4; cxiv. 4. 

ferent degrees of redationship, 
used frequently: = marriage, six 
times, . ■' 
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Act Sc. line 
Bang (sub.). ., . iii. 3 20 

^Barren-spirited iv. i 36 

Basis 5 iii, 1 115 


5 = pedestal ; ==.- foundation, 
occurs five tiine.s. 



WORDS PECULIAR TO JULIUS CiESAE. 


Bound 1 

Act Line 
iv. 3 221 

Vliuw2 

i. 

2 

171 

’rhininey-tops^i 

i. 

1 

44 

ter-iipward ii. 

1 

'23 

I'oldder 

i. 

1 11, 23 

C'nuchm^'S 

iii. 

1 

36 

‘Crimsoned .... 

iii. 

1 

206 

Cynic 

i V, 

3' 

133 

lUseoiisolate. . . 

V. 

3 

55 

Drowsily . . . . .. 

iv. 

3 

240 

Eiigiigenients . , 

ii. 

1 

307 

■*'l'\ining-sickness i. 2. 

25C 

,258 

Foarfulness 

i. 

1 

80 

-Ferret (adj.). . . 

i. 

2 

186 

Former -5 

V. 

1 

80 

Freeman 

V. 

8 

41 

€usty 

i. 

2 

100 

High-sighted . . 

ii. 

I 

118 

.Honey-heavy . . 

Fi. 

1 

230 

Honeyless 

V. 

1 

35 

■'^Honourahle- 
dangerous. . . 

i. 

3 

124 

"Ill-tempered., h 

L 3. 

115,116 


1 ~ fjited, destined. 

2 Figm'iitively =® to ponder; 
freqneutlj* used in its ordinary 
sense. 

s Chimnefs top occurs in HI. 
Henry VI. Y. 6. 47. 

• 1 1 == foremost; frequently used 
in other senses. 

5 fiee note *2M. 


Improve 

Act 

ii. 

Sc. 

1 

Line 

159 

t Indift’erejit<>. ... 

i. 

3 

115 

Iiisuppressive.. 

ii. 

1 

134 

Intermit ...... 

i. 

1 

59 

Laugher 7 

i. 

2 

72 

Lethes.... 

iii. 

1 

206 

Limitation® ... 

ii. 

1 

2S3 

Low'-crooked . . 

iii. 

1 

43 

Mender. ... . ... 

i. 

1 

16 

■^ew-added, . . 

iv. 

3 

209 

JS"e\v-iired hi 

ii. 

1 

332 

Jfew-planted . . 

iii. 

2 

253 

JS' iggard (vb. tr.) 

iv. 

3 

228 

Nimbleness.... 

iv. 

3 

202 

*Noblest-mindedH i. 

3 

122 

Noonday 

i. 

3 

27 

Noted 1- 

iv. 

3 

2 

Obscurely .. . 

i. 

2 

323 i 

Outlawry 

iv. 

3 

173 


C ~ of no moment; used edse- 
where in other senses. 

7 Lover's Complaint, 124. 

8 Used figuratively == death; 
= oblivion, in four other pas- 
sages; the river of th.at name, 
in Hamlet, i. 5. 33. 

s == restriction ; = appointed 
time, in Coriolanns, ii. 3. 146. 

10 Sonnet cliii. 9. 

11 I^ohle-minded occurs in I. 
ileiUT VI.iv.4.37; Tit. A nd.i.l . 209. 

12 stigmatized; this verb is 
used in various senses elsewhere. 

18 =« indirectly; — darkly, out 
of sight, in Lucrece, 1250. 



Act Sc. 

Line 

Over-earnest , . 

iv. 

3 

122 

Path (verb) 

ii. 

1 

S3 

Phaiitasnia .. . . 

li. 

1 

65 

Posturei'i. 

V. 

1 

33 

Prsetor 

f i. 
'( ii. 

3 

148 


4 

."5 

Pre-foi*med .... 

i. 

3 

07 

Pre-ordinance . 

iii. 

1 

3S 


/iv. 

1 

17 

Proscription .. 

iv. 

3 

173, 


( 

178, 

180 

Protester 

i. 

2 

74 

Pulpit 

jiii. 1 80,84, 
(229,236,250 

Purgers.. 

ii. 

1 

ISO 

Rabblement. . . 


2 

245 

Recover i "> 

i. 

1 

28 

Recreate 

iii. 

2 

256 

Rent 17 

iii. 

<> 

179 

Replication 18 , . 


1 

51 

Rheumy 

fi. 

1 

266 

Round 19 

n. 

1 

24 

Ruddy 

ii 

1 

289 

Sacrillcers 

ii. 

1 

166 

Sleek-headed . . 

i. 

2 

193 

Smatch 

V. 

5 

40 

14 =a direction, nature. 

13 = to cover again; used 

fre- 


quently in various other senses. 
10 Venus and Adonis, 1(195. 

IT s=t a breach. 

IS = x’everberation ;»Teply, oc- 
curs tliree times. 

19 =a step of u ladder. 



Act 

Sc, Line 

Soiindlesa‘-‘i 

V, 

1 

36 

Stare -1 

iv. 

3 

280 

Stingless 

V. 

1 

35 

Sti-ange-disposed i. 

3 

33 

S\veaty2'-i 

i. 

2 

247 

■■'■Sword-hilts. . . 

V. 

5 

28 

Tag-rag (adj.).. 

i 

2 

260 

Torch-light .. , . 

V. 

5 

2 

■■True-fixed .... 

iii. 

1 

61 

rnass.'iilable .. 

iii. 

1 

69 

Underlings. ... 

i. 

2 

141 

Unpiirueil 

ii. 

1 

266 

Til score lied. ... 

i. 

3 

18 

Untonciied-‘C. 

iii. 

1 

142 

r 11 trod 

iii. 

1 

136 

rpniDst 

ii. 

1 

24 

A11 lager 

i. 

2 

172 

'V'oidii'i 

ii. 

4 

37 

Wafture 

ii. 

1 

246 

Whizzing 

ii. 

1 

44 

Wrathfiilly.... 

ii. 

1 

172 

20 =ilin'nb; occurs in Sonn.lxxx. 


10 »= unfatliomaljle. 

21 = to Stand on end ; np-%iar- 
inp, in this sense, occurs in The 
Tempest, i. 2. 213. 

22 =awet with perspiration; used 
figuratively in Hani.efc, i. 1. 77 — 
toilsome. 

2 (J = miin, lured ; occurs in Rich. 
HI. iii. 7. 19= unmentioned. 

24 open; = null, in III. 
Henry VI. iii. 3. 142 : «= destitute 
of, in four other passages. 
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DEAM.ATIS' PERSONS. 


King of France. 

Duke of Florence. 

Bertram, Coiiiit of Eousiilon. 

Lapeit^, an old Lord at the French court. 

Parolles, a follower of Bertram. 

First Lord,- ) ,, i belonging to the FimcL cmirt, serxdiiQ- 

' , ■ } Two brothers \ -K • 

Second Lord,'-" ) ( with Bertium in the b loreiitiiie 'wt’i.r. 


First Geiitleinaii.- 


• belonging to the French arniy. 


Second Gentleman,- 1 
A Gentleman, attached to the French aiiiiy. 

StcMaid, ] Countess of Eousiilon. 

Clown, ) 

A Page. First Soldier.- vSecoiid Soldier. 


Countess op E-ousillon, mother to Bertram. 
Helena,^ a gentlewoman ])rotected bv the Countess 
An old Widow of Florence, 

Diana, daughter to the Widcov. 


Violent A d / 
Mariana, V 


• neighbours and friends to the Widow. 


Scene — P artly in lirance and 3:)art]}' in Tuseain“. 


Historical Period : tlie 13t]i or 14th eenturv. 


1\BIE OF ACTION (aecording to Daniel). 
Eleven Days distributed over about three months. 


Day 1: Act I. Scene 1.— Interval; Bertram’s jour- 
ney to Court. 

Bay 2; Act T, Scones 2, S. — Interval; Helena’s jour- 
ney to Court. 

Day 3: Act II. Scenes 1, 2, —Interval twoday.s; cure 
of the King’.s malady. 

Day 4: Act II. iSc. 3, 4, 5,— Interval; Helena’s return 
to Roiisilion; Bertram’s journey to Florence, 

Day 5; Act 111. Scenes 1, 2. 


J L.^PISU; Spelt Ldfr.w in the Polio. 

' Soe note on Drainatis Persjnnc. 

3 Helena: Sometimes spelt Uelleii in the Folio. 


Day 6; Act 111. Scenes 2,4. — interval “'•some two- 
months” (iv. o. 5()h 
Day 7: Act 111. Scone a. 

Day 8: Act III. Scenes G, 7: Act IV, Scenes 1, 2. 
Day 9: Act IV. Scones 2, -L--1 nr.erva,i; Beinram’s 
return to Kotisillon ; Helena’s ivtxu'ii to- 
Marseilles. 

Day 10; Act IV. Scene Act V. Scene 1. 

Day 11 : Act V. Scenes 2, 2. 


4 Violenta: a mute personage, rerliaps her part was 
omitted for practical reasoiLS in the copy from which the- 
Folio was printed. 



ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS A¥ELL 


INTEODD'CTION. 


LITEEAEY HISTOEY. 

All’s Well That Ends Well -was first 
printed in 1623 in the First Folio. In the 
eiiti'y of this volume in the Stationers’ Eegis- 
ter, November 8th of that year, it is eiiunier- 
ated among such plays as had not been pre- 
viously entered to other nien. This is the first 
time we hear of the play^ under its present 
name, and the period at which it was first 
produced is therefore purely a matter of con- 
jecture. The theories here put forward are 
substantially those received by most modern 
critics, but every reader is at liberty^ to foiun 
his own oi)inion. 

Francis Meres, in the list of Shakespeare’s 
plays which he gives in the well-known pas- 
sage of his Falladis Tamia (1598), mentions a 
coinedy entitled Love lalmm wonne, and this 
immediately following Loi'e labors lost. No 
other mention of this comedy has ever been 
found, and since Meres’ testimony to its exis- 
tence is unimpeachable, we are left to make 
the best con j ect ure we ca n as to its fate. Has it 
been lost, or is it one of the plays which we now 
know by another name? That Love’s Labour ’s 
W<.ni, an undoubted work of so popular a 
dramatist as Shakespeare, should have utterly 
disap|)eared, while Love’s Labour’s Lost has 
survived, is very unlikely; and there is every 
pr(:t].)ability that, if it had so far escaped the 
printer, there would have l.^een an acting copy 
in existence which, the editors of the First Folio 
would have secured. But they have printed 
no ])lay under this name, and w^e must, there- 
fore, cojiclude that it is in some sense or other 
identical with one of the existing plays. Which 
phiv this was is a question which seems to 
have trou1)led 7i,ohody till Fai-mer in Ms Essay 
on the Learning of Shakes}:>eare suggested that 
it was All ’s Well That Ends Well, and al- 


though two or three others have been put 
forward,^ no other has sucli strong claims. 

There is, however, an insuperahle difliciilty 
in the way^ of the supposition that Love’s; 
Labour’s Won and All’s Well are absolutely 
identical. Considerations of style and metre 
forbid VIS to suppose tl.!at the latter in its 
present shape was written a,s early as 1598; 
if it was, we sliotild have to put it earlier 
than such playvs as Much Ado, As You Like 
It, and Twelfth Night, none of whicli are men- 
tioned by Meres, and wiiich he could not fail 
to have pointed to, had he been acquainted 
with them, rather than to the “ Gentlemen of 
Yeroiia” and the ^‘Errors” in order to prove 
Shakespeare’s excellence for the stage.” But 
although the prevailing tone and style of All ’s 
"Well unquestionably indicate a later date than 
these three play's, there are good reasons for 
believing that it is an earlier pAay remo< felled, 
and that this earlier play was the Love’s 
Labour’s Won of Meres. Love’s Labour’s 
Won ^vas evidently considered hy Meres to be 
a companion play to Love’s Labour’s Lost, and 
in All’s Well there are certain passages <|uite 
in the rhyming, balanced, somewhat artiiicial 
style of that play — passages \vhich i\Ir. Fleay, 
who was the first to call attention to them, aptly 
terms “ boulders from the old strata imbedded 
in the later deposits.” The following is a list of 
them as picked out by Mr. Fieayu and among 
them, at the end of the plays may 1)6 noticed an 
expression of Helena suggestive of the old title: 

This is done : 

Will you be mine, now yon a, re doubly wun ? 

— Actv. a 314, 315. 

Act i. 1. 231-244. Speech of Helena, preserved 
for its poetic worth ; it is also very appropriate to 


1 The Tempest, Hxinter (impossible !); Mi(ch Ado, Brae; 
The Tam-hig of the Shreir, Hertzherg:. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS AVELL. 


the sitnatioli, emphasizing, as it does, Helena’s self- 
reliance aiii.l strength of purpose. 

Act i. 3. 134-142. Nine lines spoken by the Coun- 
tess, the first four in alternate rhymes. 

Act ii. 1. 132-213. Dialogue between the King 
and Helena in continuous rhyme, quite difi’ereut in 
tone from the rest of the play, and quite in Shake- 
spea,re’s early style. The gradual yielding of ■the 
sick king to Helena’s persuasions is well depicted, 
and it probably struck the author as a bit Avorth 
preserving. 

Act ii. 3. 78-111. Bhy med lines spoken bj’’ the 
King, Helena, and the two lords, with prose com- 
ments by Dafeu inserted on the reAusion. Helena’s 
choice of a husband, naturally a telling bit in the 
original play. 

Act ii. 3. 132-151. Speech of the King, of AA'hich 
the same may be said. 

Act hi. 4. 4-17, and iv. 3. 252-260. Tavo letters in 
the form of sonnets. ‘‘This sort of composition,” 
says Mr. Fleay, “ does not »piite die out till the end 
of Shakespeare’s Second Period, but it is very rare 
in that period, and never appcar.s in the ITiird.” It 
is, however, conceKable that Shakespeare may have 
recurred to thi.s form for a letter l>y a poetical char- 
acter like Helena, or a fantastic character like 
Parolles, even in his Third Period. 

Act V.' 3. 60-72, 291-294, 301-304, 314-319, 325-340. 
Pdiynhng bits, chiefly from the speeches of the King 
and Helena, the last, which inchules the epilogue, 
forming a suitable finish to the play. 

The above passages will be seen to be quite 
in Sliakesp)eare^s eaiiy style, as we iind it in 
Love's Labour ’s Lost, the title of which play 
prol'iably suggested that of Love’s Labour’s 
Won, and we cannot be far wrong in sur- 
mising that both plays were written about 
the same time, ie. in the ])eriod 1590-92.^ 
The date at which the play was recast and 
appeared in its present shape of All’s Well 
That Eiuls Well was probably t]}e period 1601- 
1004. We should, thu.s put it, with Professor 
Dowdell and others, later than the romantic 
comedies Much Ado, As You Like It, and 
Twelfth Night, and eaiTier tlian the three great 
tragedies, Othello, Lear, and Macbeth, while 
Avc should bring it near to IHeasure for Mea- 
sure, to which the cmijectural date 1603 has 
been assigned, — a play which, apart from cer- 
tain resemblances of incident, it resembles 

1 In common Avfith Love’s Labour ’s Lost maybe noticed 
the name Durnain, All's Well, iv. 3 . 200 , ttc.; and perhaps 
nu alliLsiori to the crazy Italian, Monarcho (see Love’s 
Labour ’s lost. Introduction), All ’s Well, i. 1. US. 
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perhaps more closely than any other in “ motif 
and expression. 

The source from wliieli Shakespoaiv {lorivod 
the story of All 's Well is the stuiy ot 
of Narbona, which haixis the Ninth Novel 
the Third Day of ilu,* .Decameron. He pi\t- 
babiy became acquainted witli it tliroiigh the 
translation in Painter’s Pali’cy of 
1566--67, but all that he derivetl from it wa.s 
the outline of the plot. Tiie name Giletta lie 
changed to Plelena, Beltramo he anglicized 
into Bertram; the other names, with tiie ex- 
ception of that of Plelena's fatlier, Gerard de 
Narbon, are liis own.' Lafeii, the Goiintess, 
.the .Steward, the Clown, and Parolles, 'are 
entirely his own ereatit.*ii, noi’ is there the 
s]ighte.st hint of the coi’aic scenes in the origi- 
nal story, the extent of >SbakfS|>c;(rc’s obliga.- 
tion to whicli Avill bo evident fi’uiu the fulluw- 
ing analysis of it. 

GiletUi, the danghterof Gerado of Narbona, 
a physician, having been l.d‘<dig]il up in the 
family of the Count of Possiglinne with his 
only son Beltramo, fell in iuve with Beltramo 
‘‘more than was meete for a. niahien of her 
age.” On liis fatlier's (leatlg Btdiramo, a.s 
the king’s ward, was sent to Paris, for whose 
de|'>arture the maiden was verie i>eusife/^ 
A ecordingly she watched for an opjportunity 
of going herself to Paris and joining .Bcl- 
traiiio, and at last, hearing that tiie king 
“had a sAvellynge ii|.jon liis breast, whiclie by 
reason of ill cure, was groweu to a Fistula,” 
and had alDandoiicd all hope of cure, she 
thought that “if the disease were suche (as 
she supposed,) easeiy to bryng to pa.sse that she 
might have the Counto Beltramo to her hus- 
bande.” So she “nuule a ponder of ceitain 
herbes, wdvich she thought uieetc for that »lis- 
ease, and rode to Pa,ris”(ra t i. sc. 1 and 3). Here 
she obtained an interA'ieAv with the king, and 
“putte hyiu in comfort e, tiiat .she wa.s able to 
heale hym, salyng: ‘Sire, if it shall please 
your grace, I trust in Chxl, without any ].>aine 
or griefe unto your higlmesse, within eighte 
dales I tvili make yf)U whole of this disease.’ 
The kyng heaiyng lier sale so, began to mricke 
her, saiyng: ‘IDw is it po,ssihIe fur thee, beyng 
a yong woman, to doe that, wTiiche the best 
renoumed Phisicions in the wo ride can not'?’ 



IKTROBUCTION. 



He thanked her, for lier goodwill, and made 
her a direete answere, that he was determined 
no more to foliowe the counsaile of any Phish 
oion. Whereiuito tlie maiden answered: ‘Sirc^, 
you dispise my knowledge, bi cause I am yonge, 
and a wonitin, but I assure you, that I doe not 
minister Phisieke by profession, but by the 
aide and hel])e of God: and with the cimnyng 
of liiaister Gerardo of Narbona, who was my 
father, and a Phisicion of greate fame, so longe 
as lie lived.’ The kyng hearyng those wordes, 
saied to hymself : ‘ This woman pei^adveiiture 
is sent unto me of God, and tlierfore, why 
should I liisdaiii to prove her cuimyDg? 
•Sitheus she promiaeth to heale me within a 
iitie space, without any olience or grief unto 
me.’ And beyiig determined to prove her, he 
said: ‘ Damoaeil, if thou doest not heale me, 
l.uit make me to breake my determinacion, 
what wilt thou shall folowe thereof.’ ‘Sire,’ 
saied the maiden: ‘Let me be kept in what 
giiarde and kepyiig you list: and if I dooe not 
lieale you within these eight daies, let me bee 
burnte: but if I do heale your grace, what re- 
eompence shall I have then'?’ To whom the 
kyng answered: ‘ Bicause thou art a maiden, 
and iimnaried, if thou heale me, accordyng to 
tijy promisse, I will bestowe thee upon some 
gentleman, that slialbe of right good worship 
and estimacion:’ To whom she answeared: 

• Sire I am verie well content, that you bestowe 
me in mariage: But I will have suche a hus- 
bande, as I my self shall demaunde; without 
presiimpcion to any of your children, or other 
of year liloudde’” (act ii. sc. 1). The king 
grauted lier rerpiest, and being cured ]>y her 
even before the ap])ointed time, told her to 
dioose such a. husband as she wished. Ac- 
cordingly she chose Beltramo. The king, how- 
ever, “was very lothe to graimte him unto 
her: But bicause he had made a promis, whiche 
he was lothe to Ijreake, he caused him to be 
called forthe, and saied unto lyvm: ‘Sir Cbunte, 
biciiuse you are a gentleman of greate honor, 
•our pleasure is, that you retourne home to your 
owne house, to order your estate according to 
your degree: and that you take with you a 
Damosell which I have appoiricted to be your 
wife.’ To wdiom the Coiinte gave his humble 
thankes, and demaimded what she was? Mt 


is she (quoth the kyng) that with her mede-' 
cines, hath liealed me.’ The Coinite knewe her 
well, and had alredie seen her, altiiougli siie 
was faire, yet knowing her not to l>e of a. st<.n.*ke, 
convenable to his iiobilitie, disdaiiifiillie said 
unto the king, ‘ 'Will you then (sir) give me, a 
Phisicion to wife? It is not the i>leasiire of 
God, that ever 1 should in that wise l.)estowe 
my self.’ To whom the kyng said : ‘ lit thou, 
then, that we sh<iu]d lu’eake our faitlu?, which 
we to recover healtlic, have gi^'eii to tlie 
damosell, who for a rewarde tliereof, asketl 
thee to husband?’ ,‘Sire (quod Be lira mo) you 
maie take from me al thal 1 have, and give 
my persone to wliorn you ph*ase, localise I am 
your subject: but I assure I slmll never 
bee contented with tliat mariage.’ ‘ Well you 
shall have her (saied the Ksrng), f^jv the maiden 
is faire and wise, and lovetli you moste intirely : 
thinkyrig verelie you shall leade a more jo.yfiill 
life with her, then with a ladie of a greater 
house.’ ” So Beltramo had to give way and 
wars married to Giletta, but immediately after 
the marriage he begged leave to return home 
(act ii. sc. 3). “.And wlien. he was on liorse- 
backe, lie went not tliither, but took his jour- 
ney into Thuscane, where understandyng that 
the PlorentinevS, and Senois were at warres, he 
determined to take tlie Florentines parte, and 
was willinglie received, and lionoui'alilie inter- 
teigned, and made capitaiiie of a certaine iiom- 
ber of men, coiitinuyiig in their service a longe 
tyrne” (act iii. sc. 3), As for Giletta, she re- 
turned to Bousilhjii, aiid governed tlie country 
very wisely for some time, hoping thei'el.iy to 
induce her Inisbaiid to return to lier. At last 
she sent to the count oheriug to leave the 
country, if that would satisfy him. His reply 
was, “Lette her doe wliat she list. For I <loe 
purpose to dwell with lier, when slie shall have 
this ryng, (meaning a ryng which he wore) 
upon lier huger, and a sooinie in her arnies, 
begotten by me” (act iii. sc. 2). Giletta, how- 
ever, was not to be discouraged, and giving 
out that she intended to devote the rest of her 
days to a religious life, slie left Bousillun, 
“ telljmg no man wdiitlier shoe went, and never 
rested, till she came to Florence (act iii. sc. 4): 
where by Fortune at a poore wido-sves house, 
she contented her self, with the state of a poore 
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pilgrime, desirous to here newes of her lorde, 
whom l)y fortune she sawe the next daie, pass- 
ing by tiie h<,)Use (where she lay) on horsebacke 
with his conipanie. And although she laiewe 
him well enough, yet she deniaunded of the 
good wife of the house what he was: who 
answered that he was a straunge gentleman, 
called the Coiinte Beltranio of Eossigiione, a 
curteous knighte, and weiheloved in the citie, 
and that he was mer reiloiisly in love wdth a 
neighbor of her, that was a gentlewoman, verie 
poore an<l of small, substaunce, neverthelesse 
of right honest life and report, and by reason 
of her povertie, wa.s yet iinmaried, and dw^elte 
■with her mother, that wiis a wise and honest 
Ladie” (act iii. se. 5). Giletta accordingly re- 
paired to this lady, and witli lier laid the jdot 
by Avhich she was to fixllii the two conditions 
which her husband had laid down (act iii. .sc. 7). 
The lady got tlie ring from Beltranio, “‘al- 
though it wa.s with, the Countes ill will,” and 
having sent him word that her daughter was 
ready a.ccomplishe his pleasure,” she sub- 
stituted Giletta in her place (act iv. sc. 2). 
By way of recomixensing the service the lady 
liad done her, Giletta gave her live hundred 
pounds and many costly jew’^ela ‘Ho marie 
lier daughter” (act iv, sc. 4), and Beltranio 
having returned to Eousillon, she remained 
at Florence till she was “ brought a bedde of 
twoo soones, wiiiche Avere A^erie like inito their 
father,” and “ -when she saAve tyme,” .she took 
her journey to Eousillon, and appeared in her 
husband’s liall Avitli her two sons in her arms 
just as lie Avas about to sit doAAUi to table Avith 
a large company. She then [iroduced the ring, 
«aiul called upon Beltranio to recognisse lus 
children, and to receive her as his wdfe. This 
he could not refuse to do, but “ abjected his 
obstinate rigour; causyiig her to rise up, and 
imhraced and kissed her, acknoAviedying her 
againe for his lawfull Avife (act av sc. 3).” 

STAGE PIISTOPIY. 

No record of the performance of All’s Well 
That Ends Well in Sl},ake.speare’s time remains, 
nor do avc liiid any mention of it among the 
plays performed on the reopening of the 
theatres at the Eestoration, nor can any record 
be! found of such a play as LoA^e’s Labour ’s 
90 


Won having ever been aeteel It aavis not till, 
the middle of the eighteeiifh century that any 
maiia.ger thought itAvorth liis while to bring 
this play forward on the sstage, when it was 
produced for Mrs. Gitfanl’s ])enotlt at the 
theatre in Goodman's Field.s (March 7, 1741)., 
Mrs. Gitfard taking the part of ileleiui, arid 
her husband that of Bertram. The Parolles 
of this reviA'ai Avas Joseph Peterson, an actor 
of some note, Avho played Buckingham to 
Garrick’s Eichard III. mi the rierasion of the 
latter’s first appeai-anee at O-otuI man's Fiehls, 
October 26, 1741; Miss Hip>]3esley aavis the 
Diana; she, as Aveii.as Mrs. Giiiard, AA^ere in 
the cast in Eichard III. at Garrick's debut, 
the foiiiier as Piince Edwai'd, tlie lattei* as 
Queen Anne. 

Davies, aaIio does not seem to have known 
of the performance at Goudman'.s Fields, .says 
that this play, “alter liaving iai:n more than 
a hundred years undistiirbetl upfui the prum|> 
ter’s shelf, was, in Oetoher, 174L revi\'ed at 
the theatre in Drury Lane” (Dramatic Mis- 
cellanies, Ami. ii. p. 7), It Avas ivaliy on the 
22nd January, 1742, that this prodm.-ritm 
took place; a pi’oduction attemled by so many 
calamities to the actors that tlie ]>iay Avas 
termeil liy them “the unfortiniate eumody.” 
On this first repre.sentaticn Tins. 'AVo.liingt<jin 
Avho played Helena, Avas taken s<-j ill tliat she 
fainted on the stage during the fir.st act 
(Genest, Ami. iii. p. 045), ami the part had 
be read. The ]>lay Avas advertised for the 
folloAving Friday, but had to Ijo deferred till 
February 16th in consequence of Mihvard’s 
illness. This illness Avas said to baA^e l.ieen 
caused bj" liLs Aveariiig too thin clothes in the 
part of the King which he pkiAnd with great 
effect. He Avas seized Avith a shivering fit, 
and, AAdien asked ]>y one of his felloAv-actoi’.s 
how he AA^a.s, replied, “Hoav is it |■>ossihlc foi 
me to be sick, when I liav'e such a physician 
as Mrs. Woffington?’' (Davies, vol. ii. ]>. 7), 
This illness soon terminated fatally, ha* on 
February 9th Ave find that there AAa.s a per- 
formance of All ’s Well for the benefit of 
Mihvard’s AvidoAv and children. Davies says 
that Mrs. Eidont, “a pretty Avoinan and a 
pleasing actress,” Avas taken ill and forbidden 
to act for a month, and that Mrs. Butler 
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‘‘ was likewise seized with a distemper in the 
progress of tliis play"’ {vt supm, p. 9). 'Genest 
challenges tlie cori'eetness of both these state- 
ments, on the ground, that the names of these- 
actresses appear in the bills for the remaining 
performances of this play; but, unless the 
habits of theatrical managers were different 
to wliat they are, now, such a fact as the ap- 
] )earance of a name on the bills wmild not be 
a positive guarantee that, the actor or actress 
so named did absolutely perform. Other 
troubles -besides those- occasioned by iihiess 
beset tlie - production of this . play. Fleet- 
wood, .the manager, had promised the part, 
of . Parolies ■ to Maeklin, but “ Theophilns 
Gibber, by some sort of artifice, as common 
In tlieati’es as in courts, snatched it from him 
to his 'great displeasui'e (ut sup?xi^ p. 9). 
Maeklin had to content himself with the part 
of tlie clown. In spite of these fatalities and 
these contreteriips this revival certainly seems 
tt.) have been successful ; for the comedy was 
repeated iiiiie times; Delane taking the place 
of Mil ward. ■ Berry’s performance of Lafen 
is nnieh praised by Davies ; nor does Cibber 
seem to have made the ridiculous failure in 
the part that might have been expiected. 
Wlien the piece was revived at Co vent Gar- 
den,. April 1st, 1746, Cliapinaii succeeded 
Maekli.ii as the clown ; this actor was admitted . 
to be, the best representative of Sliakespeare’s 
clowns' and of some other comic characters, 
ljut was the victim of a delusion that he could . ■ 
play tragedy; ruid lie indulged this delusion 
in the theatre at Eiclmioud which belonged 
to liim, playing such parts as Diehard III. to 
the utter ruin of his own proj^erty. This 
revival at CVivent Garden was notable for 
the fact that Woudwai'd first plaj^-ed Parolies, 
a part in which, lie is sai<l to have been un- 
equalled. Mrs. Piitcbard was the Helena. 
The piece was produced again, under Gar- 
rick’s iiianagemeut at Di'iiry Lane, Feb- 
ruary 24, and M.arch 2, IToG; probably owing 
to the instigation of Woodward, who was so 
bind of tlie of Parolies that he revived 
this comedy oii several occasions, not only in 
London ];>ut under his own niaiiagement in 
Dublin. Mrs. Pritehaixl now exchanged the 
part of Helena for that of the Countess. On 


October 23rd, 17G2, Woodward havihgJeft, 
Garrick’s company. King took the jiart of 
Parolies, Bertram being played by Pahner, 
On July 26, 1785, All’s Well was produced 
at the Haymarket in three acts for the benefit, 
-of Bannister, jmi., who played Parolies; Airs. 
Inchbald, the celebrated authoress, being the 
Countess, and Miss .Farreii, afterwards Ooui!-' 
-tess' of Derby, .Helena, On December 12,,.' 
1794, All ’s Well was produced, as a..rr;in ged. 
for the stage, by John Kemble at j,'>niry Lane. 
The cast, included liiniself as Bertram, with 
King as Parolies and 'htrs. : Jordan as Helena. 
It was only played for one iii.g.lit. T.liis play 
would seem to have been cast in 1793, as the 
first edition- bears that date and conta;ins Mrs.. 
Siddons’ name as the repi’eseiitative of Helena. 
On May 24, 1811, this version w,as again 
played under Charles Kemble’s management;.. 
Fawvett playing Pa.,-rolle3 a.n.d .Mnnden Lafeu. 
The comedy seems, on the whole, to have been 
tolerably \vell received. It i.s said, that Faw- 
■ cetD wms a compa,rative failure, and was even, 
hissed on coming off the stage. So discouraged 
was he that he insisted on suiTeiideriiig the 
part; but Kemble persuaded him not to do. so, ' 
as if he did, he would “ knock up the play.” 
The piece was only played once morf, on 
June 22nd. Kemble’s alteration is a very good 
one. He has retained a.s much as possible of 
the original text, and has not iiitrcjduced a,iiy 
embellishments of his own; but, l^y means of 
judicious excisions and a fewr ingenious traiis- 
I positions, lie has ,iiiai,le a very good aetii ig ^'er- 
sion of the play. We do not liin.l any f nrtlier 
record of its perfonuanco exce])t at Ihith, 
May 23, 1820, when, according to Genest, ‘d't 
■wa,.s <acted in a re.speetalfie manner” (d”ol. ix. 
p. .132). The last time that it was ],)roduced 
at a London theatre xvas in 1852, Septemlier-. 
1st, when Phelps revived it at Sadlers Ai’eHs, 
Phelps himself taking the part of Parolies;,, 
but the revival was not very successful. 

■ Although All’s A¥ell Thk Ends Well from 
the nature of its main story can never be -a. 

1 Fawcett’s copy of Kemhle’s edition of this play dated. 
ISll. is in my possession. : It is marked, for stage pur- 
poses, as far as liis own partis concerned; but the altera- 
tions and cuts are very few.— f. a. m. 
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populnr I-T*'(y, wti may iiopt; st’Tiie driv to #ee 
its reviv'iii, if niily for :i short period, when 
any tietor eaii he h’»nnil of sutiieient vivaeity 
and iiupudeiiee—coupled tvilL a tiioiTsUgh 
kiiowled^ts of his art — 1<,* pia.y the j?art of 
Paroiies. At ;.m}' rate tlie exi’ieri merit, of its 
ivvival ],>e -wurth tryijig at some of tiiose 

matinees, at wJiieli siieii dismal and defii'essing 
t;X|')eriiiieiits a.re iTr>nt tu l)e made «jii the pa- 
tienctM.if the tiudiejtee, and on the long-suheriiig 
eiidoiaiiice oi the critics. — f. .a. M, 

C R [■ T I C' A Tj B. E 3E A R Iv S. 

There is no doiil>t that a.t a first reading 
All's "Weil That Ends Well is one of the least 
attractive of Sliakespea,re'.s plays; it has neither 
the freshness and sprigiitliiiess of the earlier 
comedies, nor the thrilling interest of the great 
tragedies Avliich snceeet,led it. But on re-n-a.d- 
ing’it its l»eauties rise i)itn relief before us; ami 
ahhongh \ve sln.tnh,} undmi’inedly gain much 
from a, »‘arefal repivst'Uiatifm of ir upoi] the 
stage, w'e <‘an more easily atforti to dispciise* 
with the actur.s aid tlaui in most phpys. There, 
are no tieiling situations, n(» stirring ineidmits, 
the a,ctio,u moves calmiy and stheriy to its 
conelnsion, luit our iruerest in the lu.rchie 
eaiTies ns throngh. It is to SluikespeareA 
concei.Aion of her cluiramer, I'je-ihaps, that his 
choice of wliat luiuht seem an nnprondsing 
subject is due; hm every eharacler in die play 
is sketched with a master's Iiaiid, and if some 
scenes are drani;,itic;dily irrelevant, as, f«:a* 
ijistance, those in which the clown is int.ro- 
dnced, they fniiii their purpose in the fresh 
lights which they throw upon the ])nnciid 
persijnages, each of whom is a fmislicd por- 
trait. There is ,iio waste of wonls in this, play: 
the whole is instinct witlj tlionght, mu] it is 
perhaps from the irrepressil he ivtiective energy 
of the writeiOs mind di;it the number r»f 
ohseurhies of language arises. 

Nothing can give a, I'learer ludion of the 
genius of f^hakcspeare than a com}»avison be- 
tween the bald, ’?^'ooden narnitive in the 
Palace of Ple(W{re tlie picture which lie 
has painted from it. The characters which he 
lias adopted from lu's original are so trans- 
fcu'med that they may ])e considered almost as 
much ue.'w creations a,sS those which are wholly 


of his own invention. (Anij>arr^ ib Ituc with 
tlioUiloita id iliotury. nf (jitui,! .iLMllo r pr. ■ 
cet^ding.s we hctVe an unin,if4i,‘--;e]e d 
forward narraiive old in ioHdiie>sdi]iet;i.d)j»<ij. 
We read ef her lov<„‘ ,rAr lAiirauc, a,nis her 
desire to have him for a : • f Sfii- 

diti^Jiis wdiich he iay> si* un, an*t »f iu i fuith 
meiit of theUi; wo ivcngidze in Lrr t o‘nhi;m 
of a determined wiU, v.e d.. !.' ! bn ; f,,]' 
her the love and i;iciiiru’iit.u oririei! we lAr 
ileltiui. Loceacchf I't-tniL- ila h. id‘ itl **•. >ba k* - 
spean^ jots us into liu- sceieH of ih< Ltan. 
IlelcL'a is ids ieleal of ti-ue \V!iri-!m:-lioni.L of vna,- 
seif-devotion, oidy eonalled aijea.n uil lii^ 
herednes by Imogen and. iitcnni'enc. The «tr- 
votion of Helena U the LeV lo tile | lav, .‘Uni 
as if to exalt it still hight-r, ,*k if Am lanhasir.r 
the boundless cu|:ual‘iliiie> of u W(<iim!ds 
wh.e'ii once it lias fastened upon an objeoT, 
he has oiven it an objet.-.f so aavi tihy a> .f.hr- 
Irani, .ih'fuighr U|'' will! ilic vo'ung asid hand" 
some iiedde, We cauiiot waidi'iv though wi* iiaay 
regret, that she .hms la lien in with laju; 
but regratabie es the pa''S!» n* I* an Int 'Aomaii 
for such a tnan ma}’ lie, aHi* n oia/c dm has 
given Itcimlf to him— 

I' not say ! faim yon: but '} give 
Mi* and jny se'rv;ev, vvei vJdi.o,, I 
hue yuiir gtiihng p<riV,.n‘” 

.she will shrink from uoihing ilmi ma} hhou ; 
she will .save him eveti from 'himself. 

It is but 'd M;]HUlhiai criiiciuii ihat an} • 
thing hnmoilest in tin eoiiduei »jf Helena. >he 
is not afraid to *‘hf.«isc htv husband, bin her 
courage is t*r|ualled by her Imiidliiy. *Sho can 
meet adver.sity with vesignatloii. WLcu hm' 
hopes arc dashed by the seeming refusal of the 
king to accept her odices .dm dor> nut com- 
p.lain; , 

*Aly duty, then, shall pay nm for sny pwiire 
1 will no raort' etifoo'*' luhii ofina- ej yn.i. 
Ilniid4y (.iiM'cutiuu’ from your r.-yd thou dits 
A iU4uit'>t, one, to Ri’.ir luc '‘'.'uk creia," 

And when she is scornfall} leju-ted by Itr* 
tram, although het' claims haw all Ihe advan- 
tage iif the kings powerful athauaev, sht‘ 
accepts the situation \^ith a siiih which only 
too plainly indicates the paiuf illness of the 
effort: 
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^‘Tluii you !uv wull lujntur'd, niy lord, I’xu glad: 

Lvl Hit' re>l go.” 

TIu’ sinit s]drit of wlf-sacrifiee aiiiniates her 
HnHrte(|i!erit rohdiiet. FoJ* iJortram she is ready 
in ^utk-r auythiisg. lii ubediekoe to his com- 
mauds she ivtroiis home, btitshe will not stay 
there when she iiinls tliat Iier ])reseiice keeps 
liiiii away: 

yir Ifciiig here it is that holds thee hence: 

Hliall I stay here to do’t.- no, no, although 

'rile air of ]*ara'li.'t; did fan the house, 

And angels offic’d all.” 

Vft slitt is not a wJio Jiever tells her 

hivo, iiut one who sits like Patience on a moiui- 
iiieiit .smiling at grief. Site is a woman, who^ 
witii ail her gentleness and tendenies.s, coin- 
blues an indomitable resolution. Although 
slie has al tand oued her home for her hus band’s 
sake, so assured is she of her iiower to help 
and pre.serve him, tliat slie goes .straight to 
.Florence in search of him, wliere .she may at 
least watch over him in her di.sgiiise, and per- 
chance thid .some occasion of securing him. 
The occasion oiier.s, and with the decision which 
is one of her characteri.stics, .she .seize.s it at 
once, saves her Imsliaiid fnun sin, and in the 
end, if sin? has not yet 'won his atieetion, is at any 
rate acknowledged }>y him a.s his lawful wife. 

Tl'ie loveliness of Htdeua is felt by every 
|)er.si'aiage in the drama exceed Bertram and 
Parolles. .Til this re.speet the latter is not worth 
cou.dderatit>ii; but Bertram, the son of a noble 
father and a gentle mother, raigl.it havebeeirex- 
]>ected at least to recognize her worth. Every 
allowance must be luaJe for his aristocratic 
I'nvjudice.s, and abc>ve all, kjr the constraint 
])ut upon him in a matter in which no man 
brooks coiistraiiiT — the choice of a wife; but 
we cannot but feel that he is throughout im- 
wovtliy of .such a woman a-. Helena, and, like 
dijIin'^iUi, we cannot reconcile our hearts to 
him. Had In- had the courage to 1 nave the 
kings displeasure and ivfu.se the wife ])roffe.red 
t.o him. We might have questioned his ta,ste, 
hut <*ouid not have courlemned his conduct; 
but after once act*eptiiig her his action is in- 
ex»aisjiblc. .If in the end he finds salvation it; 
is through no merit <»f lii.s own; the victim of 
a delusion for a worthless ied-captain, he ' is ■■ 


cured by the device of his friends; false to h,is 
pivuuise.s to the girl who.se seducer he ].»elieved 
himself to ]>e, lie is rescued from meshes of liis 
own deceit and fiNcn hi.s .sovereign’s displeasure 
by the timely interpo.sition of his wife. We 
are left to hope that under her guidance he 
will be led to better things. 

Much of Bertram’s .shortcoming i.s attiil:,uited 
to Parolles, a .siii],'it- tail eta fellow with wliose 
inducement the young nobleman eo,rnipt.s a 
Aveli-derived .nature; and Parolles is indeed a 
pitiful ra.scal. An aljject sneak and coward, 
he is the only tliorongli specimen of his clas.s 
tha.t Shakespeare has depicted. He lias been 
compared with Falstatb but the "rery idea is 
sacrilege; he has not a s|jai'k of the wit and 
the geniality wTiich alway.s gives ns a kindly 
feeling for honest Jack. When he is exposed, 
lie feels no shame; he hugs himself in his dis- 
grace: 

“Captain 111 be no more; 

But I will eat and drink, and sleep as soft 
As captain shall : simply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. ” 

T^et, like old .Lafeu, who wa.s the first that 
‘Hound” liim, we are content to dismiss this 
miseralile- creature, iiot without compassion, 
“Though you are a fool and a kiiave, you .shall 
eat; go to.” 

A peculiar charm is lent to this pilay by the 
halo which it casts around old age. With this, 
as with all other phases of hiiiiiaiiity, Sliake- 
speare manifests his intense power of sym- 
pathy. The King, Lafeu, and the Countess are 
each delightful in their way. The King, who 
joins a benevoieiit regard for the risi.ng gene- 
ration to liis eulogy of the past; Lafeu with 
his diy genial Iminour; and above all, the a.ged 
Countess, the most admirable cliaracter of her 
class that- Shakespeare has .dra^vii for us. Hie 
scene in wiiich she elicits from lielena the 
confession of her love for Bertram .sets bef(.)re 
us at ^ once her ■ calm iiiatronly dignity, her 
womanly insight, and her S 3 inpathy with the 
emotions of a girli.sh heart; unlike her son she 
could see that nrd>ility does not depend n})on 
;l>irth alone, and in Helena she could recognize 
“a maid too virtuous for the conteiu])t of em- 
pire.” 
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ACT 1. 


Scene I. ' Ito^fsUion, in France. The kail 
of the Countess of Jltjusil/ini's house. 

Miter Bertilaji, the Countess of Bousileon, 
I]:ele.X'A, and Lafeu, ail in black. 

Vomit. In cleiiTeriiig my sou from me,’! 
liiiry a second Imsbaiid. 

Ber. -A nd T, in going, madam, weep o'er 
luy fatlier's death anew: but I must attend 
his niajesty;s command, to whom I r,m now in 
ward, eYcvinore in subjection. 

£M(f. Yon shall find of tlie king a husband, 
madam; — you, sir, a father: he that so gener- 
■ahy is at all times good, must of necessity 
dioid^ his Aurtue i.o you; AA’hose Avorthiness 
.Avould stir it up Avhere it Avauted, rather than 
ho'k it Avhcro tin re is siieh abundance.] 12 

('^>nnt. What In ^pc is there of his majesty^S 
auieiKlnient I 

Lot. lie hath abandoned his physicians, 
rna<la,m; iimler Avliose |)ra(Tiees lie hatii ])er- 
seeuted tinn* Acitli hope; and finds no other 
adARuitagf^ in ihe process but only the losing-' 
of hope by time. 

5 Ih'hh eulitimie. 


Count. This young geiitleAvoman liad a fa- 
ther, — O, that ‘dnuh'! how sad a passage- ’tis ! 
— AAdiose skill aa^is almost as great as his lion- 
esty; piad it stretched sofar.Avould haA-e made ■ 
nature immortal, and death sliould IniA'e play 
for lack of work.] Would, for tlie king’s sake, < 
he AA^ere liAung! I think it aatjuLI be the death 
of the king’s disease. 

Laf. Hoaa" called you the man you speak of, 
madam? 

Coimt. He AA’as famous, sir, iu liis profes- 
sion, and it was his great right to be so, — 
Oerard de, Narbon. ■ ai 

Laf. He AAms excellent indeed, madam : the 
king Amry lately spoke of him atlmiringly and 
mourningl^N pie aauis skilful enough to haAnr- 
Iwed still, if knowledge could be set up against.; 
mortality. ( 

WYliat is it, my good lord, the king; 
iangiiisbes of ? ; 

Laf, A fistula,.*^ my lord. { 

Ber. I heard not of it before. 40' 

Laf. I' AAmuld it, wmre not notorious. — ] { 


^ Passage y soraetliiiig passed, an event. 
^ Fistula, a sinuoiis ulcer. 
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ikCT L »S»ud]w 1. 


ALL’B WELL THAT EKUS WELL. 


At' l' i. fciTliU I, 



WiiH thin g<‘iitlewoiiiaii tlie daughter uf Uerard 
cle Narboii 43 

His sr)|<^ child, luy hn’d; ami he- 
(lui'athcd to iny overtook it ig. i have tiiosc 
lu^pesof licfgtMMl that her education ]>roudsos: 
lierdispositioiis she inherits, whicli makes fail* 
gifts faiivr; poi' where an unclean inind earries 
'Virtuous (jualities, there eommemlatiuns go 
with they are virtues and traitors too: 

Ha her they are the better for their sim|.i!e- 
^nessQ she deiives her hoiiestyd and achieves 
her goottiiess. A2 

Ltij\ Your e4sn]neadation.s, nuuiauuget from 
her tears. 

Coiuit, T is the best brine a tiiaideii can 
season her ju'aise in. The remembrance of 
her father never a] ipi*oachcs her }n‘art Imt the 
tyraiiny of her suv]*«ovs takes all livelihiw>fl 
from her cheek.— Xo luon* of this. Helena,”- 
go to, no more; lest it be railier thought y(»u 
affect a sorrow than tt* have it. lU 

MeL I doatfict a soiTov', indeed; ])ut 1 have 
it too. 

; ^liKlerale huuentathm is the right of 

^ithe dtjad; exeessive giief the enemy to the 
Hiving, 

I €mmt If the living be enemy to the grief, 
^the excess uiake.s it soon iuorUil]] 

.\bulam, I (h^sire your holy wishes. 

‘ ( How miderntaial we that!] 

Coifjit thou blest, Lertraml and .succeed 
, ' I , thy father to 

In mtumers, as in shape I thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in time, and thy goodneK.s . 
Shame 2 with thy birtliright 1 Love all, trust 
a few, 

Do WTong to none; l>e able for tliine enemy 
Ejither in i>ower tlian use, ami keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key; be clwckM® for 
silence, 

Bnt^ never htx’d for s|'>eeeh. What heaven 
more will, 

That thee may furnish, and my prayers pluck 

! ' '• down, ' 

-Fall on thy hea<l! — ^Farewell, my ionl: 

^Tis an unseason'd cuuHier; good my lord, so 
Advise him. 


J- Hmiedy, honourable position^ claims to respect, 

^ Share, go even with, be as great as. 

: , s rebuke<!. 

VI ! M , . ' 1 ‘ '013! , I ■ , ’ 
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Li(f, He caiiiiot Want the be.^t 

That Hjall attend his luve. sa 

,Heavt*n bless him I •— Farewell, l»ei- 
tram. [/ar/f. 

■ JJtjf*, The best wishes that can be ferged in 
your thoughts be .servaiits te ymi! | Fo 
IMenfj] Be comfoitabh ^ ft* my mother, y»uir 
mistress, ami make much tf Inn*. 

Au/. Farewell, pretty lady: you iiiusi lioid 
the credit of your fatlier, 

[ZieV/Z/ff O/c/ IjfJi'fi.'y. 

ifei, <3, were that all’l-- ! think not lui my 
father: n). 

And tiiese great tears lirace hi.s niiiembraiiee 
more 

Than tho.se 1 .shed for him. What was he 

liktd 

I haTeft*rg<»t him: my iniauhiatituj 
(/arries no faVfUir*"’ in ‘t but Beilram's. 

I am umione: there is nu living, leuie. 

If Bertram be awa). It were all «»im'S 
dlbat 1 slioulel love a lu’iglit fiai tietila,r star, , 
And think to wed it, he is so above me: 

£ In \m bright radiance ami cfillateral light 'b 
Mtist I be comforted, imt hi Iiis Hphere. nos; 
Th’ ambition in my love tliiw pifigiicw 
Tile hind that would be muted by the lion 
Must die f<,»r lovo. H'wrw pretty, tlioiigli a: 
plague, 

To see him every hour; to sit and draw 
His arched brows, his ha’ukhig'’^ <;yt\ Ida eurl.% 
j In our liearts table,— heart toi» i.mpabkd 
I Of evmry line and triek® of his sweet favcuir: 

I. But now lie’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
j Must sjinctify Ids relies, — Who esunw here? 

I One that goes with him: I love him for his 
I .sjike; 110 

i And yet I know liira a iKdoriftus liar, 

^ Think him a great way fool, solely^* a eowartl; 

I CYet these fix’d evils sit so tit in Idm, 

That they take phe^ed*' when viH lie’s ste4>ly 
bones 

Ijt>ok bleak i’ the eohl wind ; withal, full oft 
. we see 

OjM wkdom waiting on su|'.Hn1luous*^ - 


* Cam/oriahk, serviceable. * Facpi^r, fmitit'M* 

s Tripk, peculiarity, » $oMy, wiilibut an tiittnl, 
Piam, preeederiee. 

Super^imm, bavlug more tbau tuough, 



ACT I. 1. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT I. i5cstte 1. 


EmUr Parollbs. 

Paw Save you, fair queen ! 

Hd, And you, monarch ! 
j No. 

' Hel. And no, 120 

, Par, Are you meditating on virginity? 

> }iel. Ay. You have some stain^ of soldier 
' in you : let me ask you a question. Man is 
, enemy to virginity; how may we barricado it 
:■ against him? 

? Par, Keep him out. 

) Hel. But he assails; and our virginity, 
though valiant in the defence, yet is weak: 
. unfold to us some warlike resistance. ]2S 
J Par. There is none: man, sitting down be- 
, fore you, will undermine you, and blow you u]>. 

' IM. Bless our poor virginity from under- 
^ miners and blowers-iip ! — Is there no militjuy 
^ policy, how virgins might blow up men ? 
j Par. Virginity being blown down, man will 
jquicklier be blown up: marry, in blowing him 

< down again, with the breach yourselves made, 
I you lose your city. It is not politic in the 

< comm on wealth of nature to preserve virginity, 
j Loss of virginity is rational increase; and there 
^was nevei' virgin got till virginity was first 
jloist. That you were made of, is metal to make 

1 virgins. Virginity, by being once lost, may be 
ten times found; by being ever kept, it is ever 
lost: ’tis too cold a companion; away with ’t ! 

Hel. I will stand for ^t a little, though there- 
^fore I die a virgin. 146 

; Par. There ’s little can be said in ’t ; ’t is 
> against the rule of nature. To speak on the 
/part of virginity, is to accuse your mothei*s; 
/which is most infallible disobedience. He 
^tbat hangs himself is a virgin: virginity mur- 
jders itself; and should be buried in highways, 
/ out of all sanctified limit, as a desperate ofien- 
/ di'ess against nature. Virginity breeds mites, 
Aimch like a cheese; consumes itself to the 
/very paring, and so dies with feeding his own 
f stonuieh. Besides, virginity is peevislq proud, 
adle, made of self-love, which is the most in- 
jhibited sin in the canon. Keep it not; you 
< cannot choose but lose by ^t: out with /tl 
«i within ten year it will make itself ten, which, 


1 Staia, tinj^e 

VOL. VIH. 


is a goodly increase; and the principal itself'- 
not much the worse: away with ’tl 102 

IM. How might one do, sir, to lose it to her - 
own liking? / 

Par. Let me see: marry, ill, to like hinv: 
that ne’er it likes, T is a commodity will lose '; 
the gloss with lying; the longer kept, the less ; 
worth: off with ’t while ’tis vendible; answer^ 
the time of request. Virginity, like an old , 
courtier, wears her cap out of fashion; richly- 
suited, but unsuitable: just like the'bi'ooch^ 
and the toothpick, whicli wear not now.^ Your ; 
date is better in. your pie and your porridge ' 
than in your cheek: and your vii-ginitj^, your? 
old virginity, is like one of our French wi-^ 
thered pears, — it looks ill, it eats dryly; many, ^ 
’tis a withei'ed pear; it was formerly better; { 
marry, yet, ’t is a withered pear*, wall you any) 
thing with it? ? 

IM. Not my virginity yet. J 

There shall your master have a thousand loves, { 
A motlier, and a mistress, and a friend, isi ) 
A phoenix, cap)tain, and an eiieiriy, > 

A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, •, 

A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear; ( 

His humble ambition, proud humility, ^ 

His jaiTiiig concord, and his discoi'd dulcet, J 
His faith, his sweet disaster; with a world i 
Of pretty, fond, adoptions Christendoms,'^ ? 

That blinking Cupid gossips.^ Now^ shall he — . 
I know not wdiat he shall: — God send liiiU/ 
W'eil ! — 190 

The court ’s a learning-place ; — and he is one — 
Far. What one, i’ faith? > 

IM. That I wish well. — ’T is pity — / 

Far. What pity? ^ 

IM. That wishing w*ell had not a body in ’t, 
Which might be felt; that we, the poorer bo>ni, 
Whose baser stars do shut us up in wishes, < 
Might with effects of them follow' <.)ur friends, ^ 
And show what we alone must think; wdiicli'^ 

never j 

Returns us thanks. 200 < 

Enter a Paqe. ^ 

; 

Page. Monsieur Parolies, my lord calls for? 
you. 

“ Wear not noiv, are not in fasliion. 

3 Adoptiov.s 'Christendoms, assumed Christian names or 
appellations, 4 Qossips, gfives as a sponsor. 
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4L1/8 WELL THAT ENM WELL 


Ptm Little Helen, fjireweli : if 1 can re^ 
ttieiuber tbee, 1 'will think n{ thee at court. 

//f/, Monsii/ur Parollc.s yon were liorn un- 
der a clijiritaiile .star, 

/Va UiuitT Miiiv, f. 

- [i/e/. 1 especially think, under Mars. 

Par. Why tinder Mars? 

//ti. Tile wars have so kept you under, that 
; you must nced.s he born under Mars. an) 
•^’^^^‘''*‘3 he WtW jiredoininant. 

//c/. When he was retro, ipude/ I think, 
mtlier. , 

i''oA M’Jiy think you mi 
HvL \ou go so much baekwai’d when you 
iiglit. 

Pat'. lha.t .s ftfi‘ advantage. 
liel. 8o is rimning away, when fear pro- 
poses the safet}": but the composition, that 
your valour and fear make in yon, is a virtue 
of n good wing, aiai ,1 like tfie wear^ well lua 
Pifr, [ am so full of Imsimws, I cannot 
. anavter tliee acutely, [I will return [lerfect 
f courtier; in the whieh, my instruetion slmJl 
|i8-ei.'We to iiaturaiize thee, ««» tliou wilt he ca- 
Ipiihle of a CfiurtiePs ^amnstd, and wndersttind 
|what advice shall thrust upon thee; else thou 
Jciiest in thine untliankfuiness, am! thine ig- 
Inoraiice nrakes thee 2 farewell Whim, 
thou hast leisure, say thy prayers; when thtui 
jiliwt none, reiueinber thy friends: get thee a 
g<XKl liushand, and u.se liiin as he uses thee * 
a>,toweIL ^3^ 

i/f/. Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we mcrihe to heaven: the fatexH sky 
Gives us free scojxi; only doth backward puli 


[.SonNH ]]. /VoA. fP 

Fhftrmh vf vorm.>L% /mPrMr Kixooj* Fkani^ 
tviti* letters^ and dh'‘t‘rg 

Jiue/. The Florcntiiie.s and Semms arc h 
. tlr ears;. . ■ * ■. 

Have fought withc(|!ial f.utuue, and etmtimi. 

A braving^^ wa,r'. 

Frr.^f lard. 8o ‘t is rep<u1ed, sir; 

/urn/. Nay, ‘t m mont cruliblo; wc linv ra 
. eeive it ■ 

A^certainty, vouch d tioin our cuiisin Au.stiia 
. With caution, that tia Floivmiim will move m 
For^spcwly aid; wlierciii our .lea rest frmmi” 
Prcjudicatc.H the busincKs, ami would hccui 
T<» have us make denial. 

hr.'^t .Lord, flin love mid windfim 

Apprt.v’d Ht. your majesty, imtv plead h 
For amp|e.st maieiice. 

^ He hilt It arm’ll our iiiwwer, 

And rloreuee is denied before lie cuines; 
\et,^for Our gentlefnt*ii that mean to see 
pie Tmvmi service, freejy have they leav« 

To Htand on tdtimr part 
AVc. If ml ll^ serve 

A nursery ti> our gentry, who are sick ; 

Forpireathing and exploit 

M^hat’s he comes here?; 

Fntir BEETit-iM, Lafev, nmi Paeoixes, ! 

First lA^rd. It 18 the C’ouiit Pousillon, mv j 
good lord, " I 

Young Bertmm, I 

Youth, thou 

tJiy latheFs face; 

Frank^^ naturt', rather curious than in hastej 

HatJi w.-il coroiHwM fli,,... 'fhy f„ther’« 

piifts 5 

Miiyat thou inherit bxi : Welcmie to | 

^ Ber, My thanksiuiil duty iiJv.v<.iirtiiiij(>i.ty'R| 
Ainff. I Would 1 had timt fiorj.orjd Mouiid-| 

; ness now $ 


* IT’ m ast;w)»cTOy, nieaiw, seeming to move 
to the succession of the signs. 

V feshion. 

invested with th.p power of destltiy. ■ > ’ 

ve, cougenisH, kindred. ,> 5 Jnsmwe, in thought. 

^ :;ri ^ 


^OurrnmifHmd. 

^ Mekf&ri pining for. 
etrefui 


ie. our coueln Aiisfcrli. 

^ J^mnk, hamitlfEl 


."A 





ACT L Seeiiti 


'y '':''^yy 


ALL^S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT 1. Scene 2. 


As when thy fatliei' and myself in friendship 
' First tried our KSoldiers}ii|.) ! He did look far 
Into the seiwice of the timej and was 
dhsci])Ied of the bravest: he lasted long; 

; But on us both did haggish age steal on, 

' And wore us out of act. It much repairs me 
j To talk of your good father. In his youth 3i 
•1 He had the wit, which I can well obseiwe 


To-day in our young lords; but they may jest,? 
Till their own scorn return to them unnoted ^ 
Ere they can hide their levity in honour; \ 
So like a courtier, contempt nor bitterness j 
Were in his pride or sharpness; if they were, J 
His equal had awak’d tliem; and his honour, j 
Clock to itself, knevr the true minute when s 
Exception^ bid him speak, and at this time 


















i i! 








Amy. Youth, thou bear’Bt thy father's face.— (Act i. 2. IJ).) 


His tongue obey’d his- hand : who were below Lies richer in your thoughts than on Ins tomb; J 

“ii So in approof lives not his epitaph so} 

He us d as creatures of another place; As in your royal speech. ^ 

And bow'd his eminent top to their low ranks, /un(/. Would I were with him ! He would ; 
'Making them proud of his humility, always say, — ' 

'■ In their poor praise he humbled.^ Such a man Methinks I hear him now; Ins plausive'^ words| 

jMiglit be a copy to these younger times; He scatter’d not in ears, but grafted them, i 

pyhich,foIlo\T’(l well, waaihl demonstrate them To grow there, and to bear,— “Let me not 
) now '' live," — | 

' But goers backward. This his good melancholy oft began, 

5 -S«r. Hi.s good remembrance, sir, On the catastrophe and heel of pastime, | 

.;j„,p,i„„,aisapprobation. W]ienit*wasont,-“Letmenotlive,«qnothhe,S 

SjBT-Mf, its. ’ — 

8 He humbled, he made himself humble. Plamive, pleasing. s It, i.e. the pastime. 

. ' ro 


ACT 1. Scwuw 2. 


ai;l’s well that ends well. 




After luy tiiiuie tal, to Le the min\\' 

Of yotiiig'er spirits, wli(,*se ap]»re}ieusive^ senses 
A 11 but 0 e wtl u] disdain ; w hose J iidgnieiitsare 

'Mere fathers of their ga.naents; whose ^'on- ' 
;! staiicies I 

j! Expire befi>re tii eir fasl dons : — this he wisidd ; | 
;L after liini, do after iuni wish truj, I 

Biiioe I nor wax nor honey can bring home, 

' I quickly were <lissoived from my Iiive, i 

/lo give some labmivi's room. : 

See. Lord Ytat I’e loved, sir; : 

■JTheythat least lend it- yon shall lack'' yon first, = 
; Kitifj. I lili a place, I know't. — ll'uw long ; 
I'-,; is'fc, count, ' , . ! 

Since the physician at your father's died? 70 , 
$He warn much fam'd. : 

Ber. Some six montlis sim.'e, my lord, 

j! Kiitg. If he were living. T woukl try him , 
( yet;— 

/Lend me an a, nu;— the rest have worn me r»ut 
jWith several a}>plicathms;‘^— nature and sick- 

i ' .ness ' , 

^Debate it at their leisure. Wticome, ctnint ; 
;My son 's no dearer. 

} Ber. Thank your majesty. 

^ [Kreunt, Fhofrid. ] 

Scene IIL The (\niiite,^s of Ro^sllfo/d^ 
f/arden. 

Enim' Countess, Stewakd, and Clown. 

Count I will now Ijear: wliat say you of 
this ge'iitle woman ? 

StmiK jMadain, the care I have Imd to eveii 
your content, I wish might l)e found in the 
i calendar of my past endetivuurs; [[for then we 
( Wound our modesty, and make foul the eiear- 
iness of our deservings, when of ourselves we 
( publish them. ] 7 

Con nt. What does this knave here ? Oet you 
{gone, sirrah; [[the complaints I have heard 
j[of you I do not all believe: ’tis my .slowness 
5 that I do not; for I know you lack n<»t folly 
I to commit them, and have ability enough to 
) make siicli knaveries yours. [] 

Clo. ’Tis not unknown to you, madam, I 
. am , a poor fellow. 

Count. Well, sir. 

^ Apprehmmiu^ ftiHtnstic, finical. 

- , 2 love. « Lack. luiss. 

^ ’ ■; ; ^ Applimtwm. atfceniptrfi at healing. 
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Vh.K madaUL d.is lliMt sh well that i alit 
ponr: thougli many uf tla^ tii-h art damiitd* 
but. if I may ha, VC y»urr lady.’^hip’s gnod-uill 
tf^ gu to the world. Isbei the WtiUi.'ilJ and ! 
will do as we may. ci, 

idiunt. iVilt thou necfK ite a bc^.it(ar' 
do. I do be,g } our go(?il-vull in tlii^«a.'-e. 
Count In wlmt ejise i 

do. fii Hbels case and mine own. Sri'U'-e 
is no heiitagv : and 1 think I shall nevcj have 
the Itlessing of bod till I have i>Mie o’ my 
body; for they say barn.s aiv bles-^in-^s. 

\^CfrnHt. Tell me thy reason \Vh\ llioil wilt , 
marry. 2 a 

da. My poor body, madam, I'cquiri-'s it; I 
am driven (Ui by the tiesli; and lie imiM needs 
go that the devil «lri\vs. 

Count. ,Ih this all yom- worships ivjison 
do. Faith, madam, .1 have other holy rea- 
suits, Mich as they ar**. 

i\tnht. yiay tin* wurld kunu thenb 
do. I have been, madam, a wioked creature, 
as you and all llcsh and blood arc: and, isi- 
deed, I do marry ihat ,1 may lepeitT. 

Count. Thy .marriage, —sooner Ilian thy 
wickcdiiess. 4i 

do. I am out rf friends, niadafti; and 1 hope 
Tii have friends fur my wife’s sake. 

Count. Such friends are thine eiiimdes, 
knave. 

( %, Yon Tt‘ Khailow.madam, in gr»*at friemlM: 
fortlie knaves come to do that, b.ir me, which ^ 
r am a-weary of. He that ears*'’* my land; 
spares my team, and gives me leave to in the', 
cia>p; if T be his cuckold, he’s my drinlge: lie^f' 
that comforts iiij wife is the dicrislicr of my<. 
tlesh and blood; he that cherishes my tiesh 
and blood loves my flcKh and blood; lie thaly 
loves my flesh ami blood is my friend: 
he that' kisses my wife Is my frii.nid. If meid, 
could be eoutented to be what they .ire, there/ 
wore no fear in marriage: for voting ( liarboid/ 
the puritan and old Poysam tlte papist, how*) 
someYr their hearts mv wAerei! in rt-ligion,? 
their heads are both one,-— they may joiibcj 
horns together, 'like any deer i’ tin* herd. 

Count. Wilt thou ever Ite a foul-inonthed J 
and calumnious knave ? * I 


s Buny ploughs. « Jifut thrusi 



ACT L Swine 3. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT I. Scene B, 


( 7f>. A propliet I, uiiulaiu; ancl I speak the 
' truth the iiext^ way: "■ ^ 

For 1 tlie ballad will repeat, 

Wliieh men full true shall iiud; 

Your marriage comes by destiny, 

Your cuckoo sings by kind. ]] 

Get Jim goue^ sir; I ’ll talk with you 
more aiiou. (30 

Ylay it please you, madam, that he 
bid Helen come to you : of her I arn to speak. 

Courd. Sirrah, tell, my gentlewoman I would 
;S[»eak with her; Helen I mean. 

CliK Was this fair face the cause, quoth she, 

W'hy the Grecians sacked Troy? 

Fond” done, done fond, 

Was this King Pnain’s joy? 

With that she sighed as she stood, 

With that she sighed as she stood, 

And gave this sentence then ; 80 

Among nine bad if one be good, 

Among nine bad if one be good, 

There’s yet one good in ten. 

What, one good in ten? You cor- 
rupt the song, sirrah, 

(,7o. One good woman in ten, madam; which 
is a purifying oAhe song: would God would 
serve tile world so all the year! ^ve’d find no 
fault with the tithe- woman, if I were the par- 
son: one. in ten, {piotha;! an we might have a 
good womati Ixtrn bitt one every Itlazing star, 
or at an eartlupiake, ’t would mend the lottery 
well: a man may <lra^v his heart out, ere ’a 
pluck one. as ! 

Count. Ymu dl be gone, sir knave, and do as j 
I command you? 5 

CIo. That man should be at woman’s com- 
^ maud, and yet no hurt done I — [[Though honesty 
fbe no puritan, yet it will do no hurt; it will 
; wear the surplice of htimility over the black 
■ gown of a big heart. — [] I am going, forsooth: 
the busiiioss is foi* Helen to come hither. 

[Eivit. 

Count. Well, now. 102 

8teu\ I know, madam, you love your gen- 
tlewomiiii eii t irely. 

Count. Faith, I do: her father bequeathed 
her to me; and she herself, without other ad- 
vantage, may lawfully make title to as much 
love as she finds: there is more owing her 


than is paid; and more shall be paid her than 
she ’ll demand. 109 

^ Stew. Madam, I was very late more near 
her than I think she wished me: alone she 
wal, and did communicate to herself lier own 
words to her own ears; she tliouglit, I dare 
vow for her, they touched 3iot any stranger 
sense. Her matter was, she loved your son: 
Fortune, she said, 'was lio goddess, that had 
put such difierence betwixt their two estates; 
Love no god, that would not extend his might, 
only wdiere qualities were level; [Diaii noi; 
queen of virgins, that would sillier her pooiv; 
knight surprised, without rescue in the first J 
assault, or ransom afterward.] This she de-< 
livered in the most bitter touch of sorrow 
that e’er I heard virgin exclaim in: wliich I 
held my duty speedily to acquaint ymii withal; 
sithence,^ in tlie loss^‘ that may liappen, it con- 
cerns you sometldng to knoAv it. im 

Count. You liave discharged this honestly; 
[[keep it to yourself : many likelihoods informed J 
me of this before, which luuig so tottering in j 
the balance, that I could neither believe nor-j 
misdoubt.^] Pray you, leave me: stall this iii'j 
your bosom; and I thank you for your honest 
care: I will speak with you fiirtlier anon. 

[ Ewit Steward. 

Enter Helexa. 

[[ Even so it was with me when I was young: 

If ever we are nature’s, these” are ours; tliis^ 
thorn 

Both to our rose of youth rightly belong; 

Our blood to us, this to our blood is born; ^ 
It is tire show and seal of nature’s truth, ; 

Whe.r6 love’s strong passion is impress’d inj 

youth: ' ■[ 

By our remembrances of days foregone, 140J 
Such were our faults, or then Ave tliouglit them) 
none.. y 

Her eye is sick on ’t: I obseiwe her innv. ] '! 

IM. What is your jileasure, madam ? 

Cotint. Y’^oii know, Helen, 

I am a mother to you. 

Ilel. Mine honourable mistress. 

Count motlier: 

3 Touch, sensation. ^ Sithence. since. 

5 Loss, misfortune. Misdrmht, mistrust, disbelieve. 

■? These, these faults, line 14Y 
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^ Xext, nearest. 


2 Fond, foolishly. 


AC'f I. Scene 3. 


ALL’S 'WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


A^.'l i. Sresir 'A 


AVhyiuft fi mother/ C ^ a mother, 
you .^a\v a serjttmt: what’s in 

( ■ iiiotlirr,” , ■ ■ 

.That y<-ni start at it ? I say, I am your mother; 
'And put you in tlu* catalogui* «,>f those 
JTliat were euwoiiibed mine: ’tis often seen 
: Adoption strives with nature; and ehoiee 
(: Lreecis. :■ ■ .I5t 

I A native^ slip to ms from foreign seesls: 

^,Yoii ne’er oppress'd me ^^i^h a mothers groan, 
‘•>Yet I express to you a, mcdher’s care: — 

< (rod’s merry, maiden ! ] does it curd thy blood. 
To sa.y, I lun thy mother/ What’s the matter. 
That this distem])er’d messenger of wet, 

The imuiy- colour'd Iris, rounds tldne eye/ 
"Why, — that yo\i are my ilaugbter / 

JfeL That 1 am jud. 

Count. I say, I am yrmr juother. 

IM. i^u'doii, madam, h'<\) 

The Count Euusilloii cannot )h;‘ ujv bi'other: 
lam from humhie, he frum honourd name; 
No note upon niy panmts, his all noble; 

My master, my dear lord hr* is; ami 1. 

His servant live, and will his vassal tlie: 

He must not 1,)6 my brother. 

Count. N*)r 1 y»>ur mother ? 

If el. You are my rmdher, madam; \v<mld, 
yott were — 

So that my lord yourson were not niy brother — 
Indeed my mother! — or were you both our 
m others, - 

I care no more for^ than I do for heaven, iro 
So I vcere not his sister. Can’t no other,*^ 

But I your daughter, lie must be my brother ? 
Coimt. Yes, Helen, you might be my daugh- 
ter-in-law : 

XGod shield, you mean it not! ‘‘daugliter” 
) and “mother” 

S So strive upon your ]ml.se. ] lYliat, pale again ? 
Aly fear hath catch’tl your fondness: now I see 
;j[The mystery of your lonelinesH, and find 
/Your salt tears’ head: now to all sense ’ti>s 
> gross] 

You love my son; invention is asha-m’d, 
Against the proclamation of thy ])assion, lao 


1 Native, kindred, as in i. 1. 2:i8. 

2 Both our mothers, the mother of botii of ns. 

* I care m more /or, I care as much for, wish it equally. 

* Can*t no other. Can it not he otherwise, but that if I 
am your daughter, <&c. 


I T»» say tliiui dost not ; thon'Ihrr udl tin* trio ; 

I CLut tell me then. ’ti> S'U— tH! . tllVeln'cks 

j (.unfess it, th' one to tli'calie!*: and fliiiie r\e,s 
SevMt K^UTussly 'Y'^liown in thy hi'licviMui'H, 

I That in their kind** they speak it: only sin 
j And liellish ol.wtinaey tie thy iMii-ue, 

! TJiat Irulhsiiould hfVsuspected. S|n‘ak.iA‘l sa/] 

I If it be you're wniuid a gOMiiiy clew; 

[ If it be not, forswear 't : Irove’er. I ehaioic thee.,, 

I As heaven shall work in me for thine avail/ 

I To tell me truly. . 

I/el. (omhI madam. i»jndon me ! im 

Cof^nL I)o you Imvo my .'^on : 

Jlil. Your pardnii. mtble mistrt*ss! ■ 

(hunt. Love you my mn 1 

Ik!. Th) Hot yo!i Invc him, madam 1; 

CoUth. G(.» not aboui: my koa* hath ini a 
bom.].,C 

Ydiereof the wtadd lakes not!': eumc, eome, 
diss'k'Se 

Tl'ie slate ♦>£ your atieclioii; fur your -passieuis 
Have t(» the full a|ipeai*h d.^ 

If'L Hieii, 1 coiifcHK, 

Hen* on my knee, before high hiMven a?id you. 
That before you, and uexl: unto high heawig 
1 h’tve your 

]^ly friends were |»o«q-, but Imiiehl ; Htbsiny lovt-; 
Bo not oireiided; bu' it hurls iml Idm, 

That he is lov’d of me; I follow him not 
By any token c*f presumptUHim suit: 

Nor would I .have Idm till I do desr*rve him;- 
Yet never know how that riesert should be, 

13 1 know I lov€* in vain, strive against hope; 
Yet ill this captious am! iuteuible^** sieve 
I still pour in the watem of my love, 

And lack not to lose still: thus, Iiifliandike, 
Eeligious in mine error. I adore rii ^ 

The sun, that looks u]»on his wamshipper. 

But knows of him no moiv. My deare.st ma- 
dam, 

Let not your hate eneuunter with my low, 

Eo.r loving where you <lo: bur, if yotirscIL 
Whose aged imnour cites a virluotis youthA 
Did ever, in so true a flame of liking, 

5 Gnmtij, paipaUly. ‘‘ In fheh' kind, in tlu'ir wuy. 

’’ Amit, Uiterijsfc; compftTO iii. 1, 22 BohU, 

» AppemtCd, informed ugainst you. 

^ ' ' ‘i’^Captimw and inienible. cttniiritaw, and iisctpabl© of 

; retaining. 

n Ctoff diriimm poiith, pmves timt you were m luisft 

virtuous wiien young. 
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ACT L Scene 3. 


ALL^S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT 11. Scene 1. 


; Wisli chastely, aial love dearly, that yoiu' Dian 
'Was both herself and love; O, then, give pity 
To lier, whose state is such, that cannot choose 
But lend and give, Avhere she is sure to lose; 
That seeks not to thid that her search implies, 
But, riildledike, lives sweetly wdiere she dies 1 ] 
Coif lit Had you not lately an intent, — speak 
truly,— 224 

To go to Paris? ■ 

Ilel. Madam, I had. * 

Count. Wherefore? tell true. 

lleL I will tell truth; by grace itself, I 
■ s^vear. 

You know’ my father left me some prescriptions 
Of rare and prov’d effects, sucli as his reading 
And manifest ex])erience had collected 229 
For genera] sovereignty;^ thathewdirdme 
;ln bee<lfulPst reservation to bestow them, 

■ As notes, wdiose faculties iiicli.isive^’were 
5 Move tlian they were in note :] amongst the rest, 
There is a remedy, approv'd, set dowm, 

To cure the <]es})erate languishings whereof 
Tiie king is render’d"* lost. 

Count. This was your motive 

For Pai'is, Avas it ? speak. 

/A'/. My lord your son made me to think of 
this;, ' ■■■ . 288 

Else Paris, and the medicine, and the king, 
Had from the conversation^ of my thoughts 
Haply been absent then. 


ACT 

( [[Scene I, Paris. The King^s palace. 

I 

PlofirUh of coniets. Enter King, attended with 
J dirers ifoung Lords taking leave for theFlor- 
$ entine war; Beiitram, Parolles. 

King. Farewell, young lords; these warlike 
priiu*i})ies 

not throw from you;“-and you, my lords, 
fare\vell : — 

\ Share the advice l>etwi‘xt you; if both gain,^ ail 
jTlie gift d(.>th stretch itself as ’tis receiv’d, 

^iAnd is enough for both. 

I Sovereignty, efficacy, 2 inclmive, comprehensive. 

3 Render'd, said to be. Conversation, inteivourse. 

5 DoctHne, learning. « Success, fortune. 


Count. But think you, Helen, 

If you should tender your siipposeil aid, 242 
He would 3‘eceive it ? he and his physicians 
Are of a mind; he, that they cannot help him: 
They, that they cannot help: how shall they- 
credit 

A poor unlearned virgin [[, -when the schools, 
Emboweird of their doctrine, ^ have left off' 
The danger to itself] ? 

Hel. There ’s something in ’t, 

More than my father’s skill, which was the 
greatest 

Of his profession, that his good I’eceipt 250 
Shall, for my legacy, be sanctified 
By the luckiest stars in heaven: and, would 
your lioiioiir 

But give me leave to try success,® I ’d venture 
The well-lost life of mine on ’s grace’s cure 
By such a day and hour. 

Count. Dost thou believe ’t? 

Ilel. Ay, madam, knowingly. 

Count. Why, Helen, thou shalt have my 
leave, and love, 

Means, and attendants, and my loving greet- 
ings 25S 

To those of mine in court: I ’ll sta}’- at home, 
And pray God’.s blessing into thy attem])t: 

Be gone to-morrow; and be sure of this, 
What I can help thee to, thou slialt not miss. 

[Eweunt. 


11 . 

First Lord. It is our hope, sir, f 

After well enterd soldiers, to return 
And ffnd your grace in health. I; 

King. No, no, it cannot be; and yet my;; 
heart' 

Will not confess he owes ® the mala.dy / 

That doth, my life besiege. Farewell, young 
lords; 10 ? 

Whether I live or die, be you the sons ^ 

Of worthy Frenchmen : let liigh Italy — \ 

Those bated ^ that inherit but the fall "i 
Of the last monarchy — see that you come ^ 

Not to wmo honour, but to wed it; when < 

y profit ^Ou'es,owm. 

^ Bated, beaten down, sulalued. 
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ACT II. Scene 1. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT II Scrnt 1. 


^The bravest questaiit^ sln'inks, iind wbat you j 

j ■ -'seekc" ' ' ' ' " I 

That fame may cry yon loud: 1 say, farewell i 
:i ^^ec. Lord. Heaitli, at y<)nr InVIding. serve | 
; your majesty ! | 

Kliifjf. Those ^U3‘ls of Italy, take heed of j 
) them: | 

They say, our Frencli lack laiiyiiage to deny, 

! If they demand; biAvare of being captives, 
Befoi’e you serve. 

JJofh Lords. Our hearts receive your warn- 
'■ ^diigs. "■ ■ 

Kilty. Farewell. — Come hither to me. 

[AhvY, atifyiided. 

First Lord. 0 my sweet lord, that you will j 
stay behind us ! I 

Par. Tis not his fa\ilt, the spark. I 

aS'^c. Lord. 0, ’t i.s brave wars I i 

Par. Most admirable: I ha.ve seen those ! 

. ' warsi — . i 

Bar. I am commanded hei‘e,“ ‘Tnd kept a I 
coil with,^ — 

^‘‘Too young,” and ‘‘ the next year,” and ‘‘ T i.s 

< too early.” 

) Par. An thy mind stand to’t, boy, steal 
J away bravely. 

; Ber. I shall stay here the forelamse to a 
/ smock, :^o 

{Creaking my .shoes on the plain ma.sonry, 

Till honour be bought np,"» a,nd no sword worn 

{ But one to dance with ! By heaven, I dl steal 

r ' away. 

^ First Lord. There honour in the theft. 

^ tbminit it, count, 

} Kec. Lord. I am vour accessary; and so, fare- 
; well, 

^ Ber. I grow to you, and our parting is a 
Hox'tured body. 

< First Lord. Fa,re\vell, captain. 

I Pec. Lord. Sweet Monsieur Faroiles ! so 
Par, Noble heroes, my sword and youra are 
kin. Good sparks and lustrous, a word, good 
metals :™-you shall tiud in the regiment of the 
Spinii one Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, 


1 Questmit. seeker, aspirant. 

3/ am coMDianded heret i.e. to remain here, 

^ Eqd a coil with, made a fuss about. 

< A smock, used contemptuously for a woman. 

^ Till honour he bought up^ and therefore there is no 
more left to be gained. 
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an emblem of war, lieiv uu his vhvek; 

'it was this vmy sword enlrtiieJird it; sax Im 
him, I live; and fdist-rw Ids ivpMrl^ iLr no*/' 

' Sec. Lord. U'e .shall, iiulile 

I /C'f Ci(f ^j/rds. 

Par. Mai's dote on you fur Ids iioviri*^! 
what will ye do i 

Ber. Sta,y; the king! .xo 

Jk-enter Kixo. ami l?AkH! s ks 

retire. 


Par. [To B* r.l Cse a nior»» sjiauious eeit*-'' 
niony to the nolde lortls; yon liitve rr^iraiiied 
yonnseif within the li.st" of too s-»4d an adieu: 
be more expiv.sxsive to tlieiii: for linw ua/ar, 
themselvms in the ea.]> uf ihe tiiiifa there dt,» ! 
mu.ster true gait, eat, speak, and neuv umler - 
the intlueiice of the must re**i'ixud .star; and 
though the devil lead the lueas.mv, sueh are 
to l»e followed: after them, and take inure • 
dilatt'd fareWidl. 

Ber. And 1 will do sf», so 

Par. Worthy feiluvs; ami like to pri*ve« 
must .sinewy sword*men. 

[F.rioait Bfiiram roef ^ 

Mtihr bAFKr. 

Laf. [Koeeiidifl I'*a,rdon, my lord, for me a,iid j 

f<ir my tidings. | 

Kimj. 1 d! fee thee stand up. { 

Ltff. [Ruinyl Then here ’s a man stands that , 
baa Imought his pardon. 'l 

I would you hud kneelM, my lord, to ask nie<J 
mercy; ^ 

And that, at my bidding, you could so .stand ! 
'ip- * ? 

King. I would 1 hml; so J had broke thy > 
pate, J 

Amd ask Vi thee mercy forh. ' 

Laf. Goml faith, aeruss: but, my good lord/J 
is thus; 7 u{ 

Will you be cur’d of your intirmity ? I 

King. No. ' S 

Laf. 0, will you eatnograpcH, my r<Aal fox f] 
Yes, but you will my nobh* grapes, an if 
My royal fox couhl reach them: i‘ve seen a? 
medicine*^ ' | 

* For Me, coin'friiiiig iiw, 

Lut, beuadfiF); limit 
, ' ' „ , ^ Jkiiicimt pliyslclin. 




King. We thank .vou, inaitlen; 

But may not be m credulous of cure.—! Act ii. 1. 117, 118.) 


Than [ ilare blame my weakness: will you see 
her, — 

■ For tluit is her demand, — and know lier busi- 
ness ? 89 

\That done, laugh well at me. 

/vn?/y. Now, good Lafeu, 

•Bring in the admiration; that we with thee 
^;Ma.y spend our wonder too, or ta,ke off thine 
! By Nvondering how thou took’st it. 

I £('(/. Nay, I ’ll fit you, 

i .And not be all day neither, [RniL 


1 Canary, a lively danoe. ^Deliverance, utterance. 


Ein^. Thus he bis special nothing ever pro- 
logues. 

Ite-enter Lapbu, mtJi Helena. 

Lafi Nay, come your ways. 

Kmf/. Tbi^s baste hath wings indeed. 

Laf. Nay, come your Avays; i 

This is his majesty, say your mind to bim: 08< 
A traitor you do look like; but such traitors ; 
His majesty seldom fears: 1 ’ni Cressid’s uncle, • 
That dare leave two together; fare you well. \ 
[IJ.nt ) 

3 Professim, what she professes to be able to do, ^ 
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act il. Scen« 1. 


Al'T IL }, 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


I King. Now, Mv oue, doets your business 
follow us 'I 102 

; Eel. Ay, my goofl loivi. 

^Gerard do N’arbon was liiy fatlier; 

Hji what lie did profess, wtdi foiiiid. 
j Kinf/. I Lnew liim. 

^ Eel, Tiie mther will I spare iny praises to- 
I wards him; 

i Knowing him is enough. On ’s bed of death 
iMany receipts he gave me; chieily one, 

:! Which, as the dearest issue of Ids jiraotice, 
;And of his old experience th’ only darling, no 
."^He bade me store up, as a triple eye, 

) Safer than mine own two, more dear; I have so: 
/And, hearing your high majesty is toneliM 
/ With that malignant cause,w'herein the honour 
/Of my dear father’.s gift stands chief in power, 
/I come to tender it, and my ap})liauce, 

'^With all bound humbleness. 

King. We thank you, maiden; 

'But may not be so creduloiUK of cure, 

^ When our ino.st learned doctors lea-ve us, ami 
?Th6 congregated cciliege have eonelude<l 
(That labouring art can never ransom nature 
^From her iiiaidilde estate, — I say we mu.st not 
JSo stain our judgment, or corru|.)t our hope, 
iTo prostitute our past-cure malady 
/To emphics; or to di.ssever st> 

■Our great self and our creiUt, to esteem 
A senseless help, when help }>ast seiise we deem. 
i Eel. My duty, then, sliail pay me for my 
) pains: 

will no more enforce mine office on you; 

I Humbly entreating from your royal thoughts 
JA modest one, to bear me back again. lai 
5 King. I cannot give thee less, to be call’d 
) grateful: 

>Thou thought’st to help me; and such thanks 
< I give 

JAs one near death to those that wish him live: 
(But, what at full I know, thou know’st no paid; 
(I knowing all my peril, thou no art. 

^ Eel. What I can do can do no loud to try, 
(Since you set uj) your rest^ ’gainst remedy, 
pie that of greatest works is finisher 
Oft does them by the weakest minister: 140 
So holy writ 2 in babes hath judgment shown, 


1 Set up your rest, are resolved. 

2 Holy umt, Matthew xi. 25, or Daniel i. 17 and ii. 48, 49. 
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I When judges have been babe,*^: great floo^l^ 
j, .. haveliown ■ riu 

From .simple .s<.»inve.s;’' and Lfreat eras have 
. dried, 

•When miracles have by the greatest been 
. denied •.’b 

Oft expectation fails, and iiio>l nfr there 
Where most it promises; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most fits, 
AVm/. I must md hear thee: fare tliee 'well, 
kind inaitl; 'u- 

Thy pains, not us’d, must by tbvself be paid: 

! Prutters not took reap thanks bu* t iieir ivw aid. 

I Eel. Ins]>ired merit so by breath is ]>arr'd;''' 
I It is not so with Him that all things kii<nv>, 
j As 't is with us that srpiarei.air guess by shows; 

But must it is presumption in u^ when 
! The hel]» of lieaven we crnmi tlu' act «if nuan 
I Hear .^-ir, to my eiidi*av»turs givr e. .nseut: 

; lu'aven, m>t nie, make an < xp^aamruf. 
j 1 am Hot an impostor, that piuelaim 
, Myself against the h*vi*1 of mine aim; r-e 
I Bui know 1 think, and ihink I kimw UiMst suroa 
i M'y art is not past powet\ noi’ yoii past cure, 

! AVng. Art thou au eoididetit I within what 
s]:»aee ■ 

, Hopst thou my cure? 

! Eel. The gre}d.Vt graci^ leiiding gracag 
.Ere twiee the honse.s of the hint slmli bring 
, Their tlery tfuvher^'’ his diurnal ring: 
j Ere twiee in murk and oeeidrnial damp 
' iMoist He.sperus hath pueiiehM li is sleepy lamp; 
! Or four and twenty times tlie pih»t s glass 
j Hath told the thievish m inute s. Is ♦ »w t hey j sasK ; 
j What k iiffiriu from your somid parts shall tfy, 
; Health shall live free, and sirkiiess freely dita 
1 Fpon thy certainty and eontideiiee 

What dar’st th^mi Viuuurtd 
; EeK Tax' of iiispudenee,-'* ifa 

j A .strumpet’s Imidness, a divulged sfiaitie,- - 
;■ Traduc’d by odiotis ballads; toy maiden’s lutme 
j Seard otherwise: nay, w<»rse if \\orse" ex- 
j teiifled 

i With vilest torture let my lift* be emled. 
j A7ag. Methink.s in thee .souu‘ b!esse< I spirit 

doth speak 

® Oretti jttHfds, Kxod. xvli. C5. 

^ 0re(itsms, Escml xiv, Ct 
^ Barr^di ppevented, pat At a iUhatlviiiUag©. 

« Torcher, 1lglit*|,e’ver. ' Tax, reproach. 



ACT IL Seen© 1. 


ILL^S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT n. Scene 2. 


'His powerful .soiiinl within an organ weak: 
Ami Avhat iin}>ossibility would slay iso 

■ in ooniuxon sense, sense saves another way. 
Thy life is dear; for all, that life can rate 
'Wortfi name of life, in thee hath estimate, — 

’ Youth, beanty, ^Yis<ionl, courage, ail 
'.That happiness and prime ^ can happy call: 
'-Tln')ii this to hazard, needs must intimate^ 

; Skill iiitiiiite or nnyiistroiis desperate. 

J Sweet practiser, thy physic I will try, 

■That ministers thine own death, if I die. 

; JiiA If I break time, or flinch in property ^ 
H)f wliat I spoke, impitied let me die; i 9 i 
■J And well deservkl A not helping, death’s my 
? : fee; ' ^ 

f But, if I help, what do you promise me? 

> Make thy demand. 

> J/el, But will you make it even? 

^ Kiiiff, Ay, by my sce];>tre and my hopes of 
J heaven. 

> Jlei. Then slialt thou give me with thy 
) kingly hand 

^What husband in thy power I will command: 
5 Exempted be from me the arrogance 
Tro choose from forth the royal blood of 
;) , France, 

iSIy low and liiimble name to ]iro]iagate 200 
. With any braneli or image of thy state; 

'But such a one, thy vassal, whom I know 
j Is free for me to ask, thee to bestow. 

Kl/iff. Here is my hand; the premises ob- 
}:■ ' serv’d, ■ ■ 

!.Thy will Ixy iny performance shall be serv’d: 
pSo make the choice of thy own time; for I, 

I Thy resolv’d patient, on thee still rely. 

, More should I question thee, and more I 
must, — 

Though more to know could not be more to 
trust,-™"- 

;Froin whence tlnm cam’st, how tended on : 

but rest ■'■■210 

' lJn<|ut.‘stiouM welcr>me,aud undoubted blest.— 
HJive me some lielphere, ho ! — If thou proceed 
;;As high as word, my deed shall match thy 
deed. [Flouris/i. JSxeunt 


Scene II. Iiousillon. The hall of the ^ 
Countesses house. \ 


Enter Countess with a letter^ and Clown. 1. 
Count. Come on, sir; I shall now put you to j 
the height of your breeding. / 

Clo. I will show myself highly fed and) 
lowly taught: I know my business is but to'; 
the court. z 

Coim^. To the court ! w-hy, what place make i 
you special, when you put off that with such; 
contempt? But to the court! 7 ; 

Cl6. Truly, madam, if God have lent a man 
an}" manners, he may easily put it off at court: 
he that cannot make a leg, put off ’s cap, kiss 
his hand, and say nothing, has neither leg, ^ 
hands, lip, nor cap; and, indeed, such a fellow, { 
to say precisely, were not for the court : J 

for me, I have an answer will serve all men. > 
Count Marry, that’s a bountiful answer) 

that fits all questions. ) 

Clo. It is like a barber’s chair, that fits all J- 
buttocks,- — the pin-buttock, •'’" the quatcli-but- J 
tock,® the brawn-buttock, or any buttock. ^ 

Count Will your answer serve fit to all } 


questions? 21) 

Clo. As fit as ten groats is for the hand of j 
an attorney, as your French crown for yourjj 
taffeta^ punk, as Tib’s rush for Tom’s fore-^ 
finger, as a pancake for Shrove -Tuesday, a 5 
morris® , for May-day, as the nail to his hole, ^ 
the cuckold to his horn, as a scolding quean^S' 
to a wrangling knave, as the nun’s lip to thej 
friar’s mouth, nay, as the pudding to his skin. $ 
Count. Have yon, I say, an answer of such; 
fitness for all questions? :n ; 

Clo. From below your duke to beneath your > 
constabie, it will fit any question. ) 

Co'imt^ It must be an answer of most nion-> 
strous size that must fit all demands. I 

Qo. But a trifle neither, in good faith, if^ 
the learned should speak truth of it: liere it is, > 
and all that belongs to’t. Ask me if I am 
courtier: it shall do you no harm to learn. ? 
Count To be young again, if we could: — I? 


1 Prime, flower of life. 

- Intimate, suggest the idea of. 

Property, the particular (juality, that which is proper 

Well deserv'd, having deserv'ed well to die. 


« Pin-huttodk, i.e. thin and pointed like a pin. 
« Quatch-buttock, a squat or flat buttock. 
n Taffeta, a thin, soft, silk stuff. 

8 A morris, a morris (Moorish) dance. 

^ Quean, a hussy. 
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ACT IL 2, 


ALI/S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT II. 


Kvill be a fool in qntvstioii, hoping to Ije the 
^ wiser by yonr answei*. 1 pray yon, sir, are 
qyon a cuiirtier ^ -i- 

<' Clo, •’‘(J Loi'd, sir I'' — there's a simple put* 
'ting oii‘,"-Alore, more, a hundred of them. 

' i 'oitHt Sir, I am a poor frientl of yours that 
gloves you. 

Clo, ‘H) Lord, sirI''‘-~~Tliiid<, thick, spare not 
^ine. 

ji Coitat I think, sir, yon can eat none of this 
; homely meat. 

< Clo. ‘‘0 Lord, air! "-—Nay, put me to L I 
^warrant you. i'l 

Con at. You were lately Avlu].ij:>ed, sir, as I 
Jtlimk. 

Clo. “ 0 Lord, air Spare not me. 

Couat. 1)0 you cry, ‘A) Lord, aii*!'’ at your 
5 whipping, and ‘‘ Spare not me ’■ '( Indeed, your 
Lord, sir I” is very sequent to your whip- 
>ping: you would answei’ very well to a whije 
Jpiiig, if you were iuit bound toh.^ 

Clo. I ne’er ha<l worse hick in my life in my 
Lord, sir I” i see things may serve h»ng, 
>but not serve ever. oi 

Cou/it, I play the noble housewife with the 
5 time, 

>To entertain ’t so merrily with a fool. 

; Clo. “ 0 Lord, air I”— why, there ’t serves 
>well again. 

/ Cowif. An end, sir: to vour business. Give 

.y ■ • ’ ■*' 

<' Helen tins, 

<Aii(l urge her to a present answer hack: 

I Commend me to my kinsmen and my son: 
<This is not much. 

Clo. Not mucli commendation to them, ro 
Count. Not much employment for you: you 
understand me ? 

Clo. Most fruitfully: I am tliere before my 
legs. 

Count. Haste you again. [E.veunt seoeralhj.'J 

Scene III. Paris. A room of state in 
the 2 ^x 1 ace. 

Enter Bertram, Lafeu, and Pakolles. 

Laf. They say miracles are past; and we 
have our philosophical persons, to make mo- 

1 Pxmnd destined to undergo it. 
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dern* ami familiar, tiiinjj.s snpcrnuiural ai.d 
causeless.'^ Hciici is it that m* fiiaki tilths 
of terrors; cnsmijoiiig nurselvcs inio >t-riiiiifg 
knowledge, when wt dinuld 
to an im known iVar.^ 

Par. Why, ‘tis the r:rrest mgnuitdit of 
M'onder that Imth slu.4. tail in emr ialli'r limes. 

■ Ber. Aiid so ’t is. 

Laf, To be reliiiqnislied nf the ;trti>4s, — lo 
■iW. So I. say. 

Laf. Both of (e-Ieiiaiid l’araoelsd.% 

Par. So I say. ■ 

Laf, Of all the learned and antbeuik* fel- 
lows,— ■ ' 

Par. .'Kiglit; so I say. 

Laf. That gave him out iiamrable,- - 
Par. Wl.iy, tlmiv 't is; .-as 1 
Laf, Not to be iielped,— 

Par. Eight; as 'l \sriv a man as" unal of a 

Irf. I'nceilain lit\a ainl >uri' di'alb, m 
par. rliist, you .siY Well; -.o would I basa* 
.said. 

hf I may truly .sty, ii is a iioxt-hy to lln'» 

world.,- ■■■■:' 

par. Tt- is, infle»d: if yon uuH have if in 
showing, Von sLall read it Itai- do \e rail 

there { 

La/. A showing of a heaseiils eileet in ;ui 

earthly actor. 

Par. That sit; I wi»iiid base slid tliexmy 

same. 

Laf. Why, your dolphin is ii«d; litsiier; 'fore 
me, f .speak iii J'espetU— 

Ihir. Nn.v, T is strange, h is vt'ry strange, 
that is the brief and the Tedious of it; and 
he's a most facinerituis .sjurit tlmt- will not 

acknowledge it to be the 

Laf. Very hand of heaven — 

Par. Ay, so I s«*\y. ;ui 

[[Lf/I Iiiain(»st weak— f and debih* 
minister great; power, great trau.'*iTndenee:'*' 
which sliould, indeetl, give us a further u.se to ; 
be made than alone tla* rerovetw of tho king, 
as to be »— [ pa nsinpl gelierj 1 1 1 \ *M h ; i n k f u 1. 

iW. I would have said it;] }'ou say welL--'j 
Here comes the king. 


® Modem, commen|»lacie 
® Cmmless, far wliidi lio i*4ins«j cun li« iiwlKOvd. 

*F$e^rf object fttar, « Tmomoidentr. sniH^rhtriity, 
not for one persHii only, imt uuirHrftniiy. 
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JIsJ. (to 3 srtrcijn.) This is, the 






ACT 11. Scene 3. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT IL Scene S. 


Enter Helena, and Attendants. Lafeit 

a»id Parolles retire. 

LiU\ Lustig',^ us the Duteliiuaii says: I’ll 
like n iua,id the better, whilst I have a tooth 
in Illy head: why, he’s able to lead her a 

coraiito.- 

Ear. Afort dii rimdgre! is not this Helen? 
hd. ’Fore God, I think so. 5 i 

King. Go, call before me all the lords in 
eovirt. — an Attendant. 

Sit, my preserver, by thy patient s side; 

And with tliis healthful hand, whose banish’d 
, sense 

Tiiou hast repeal’d, a second time receive 
The contirmation of my promis’d gift, 

Whieli but attends thy naming. 

Enter three or four Lords. 

Fair maid, send forth thine eye: this youth- 
ful parcel 

Of no])le bachelors stand at my bestowing, 
O'er wliuiu both sovereign power and father’s 
voice ' 00 , 

I have to use: thy frank election make; 
I'hon’st ].M.>wer to choose, iind they none to 
forsj.ike. ■, 

][d. To eacdi of ycui one fair and virtuous 
mistres.s 

Fall, wheii Love jilease I — marry, to each, but 

, ■ one ! . . . 

La f. I ’d give htiy CurtaP and his furniture, 
My mouth no more were broken than these 
. ■ .boys’,'. 

And writ as little beani. 

King. Peruse tliein ^vell: 

Not one of those luit had a nolde father. 

J/eL Gentlemen, 

fFeaveu hath, through me, restor’d the king 
to liealtl'i. 70 

Ad. umiei’staml it, and thank heaven 
for you. 

lirl. J am a .simple maid : and therein 
wealtiiK'st, 

That I ])rotest 1 simpl\' am a maid, — 

Please it ;your majesty, T *ve done already: 
llie bluslies in my cheeks thus w'hisper me, 


“We blush that thou slionldst choose; but, be 
refus’d,'^ 

Let the white death sit on thy cheek for ever;. 
We ’ll ne’er come there again.” 

King. Make choice; and, see, 

Who shuns thy love shuns all bis love in me. 

Bel. Now, Dian, from thy altar do I tly; 
And to imperial Love, that god most high, si 
Do my sighs stream. — [] [To First lord] Sir, 
will you hear my suit? 

First Lord. And giant it. 

Bel. Thanks, sir; all the rest is miite.^ • 
Laf. I had rather be in this choice than 
throw ames-ace for my life. ;; 

Bel. [To tiec. I^ordi] The honour, sir, that ■ 
flames in your fair eyes, f 

Before I speak, too tbreaieiiingiy rejdies: 

Love make your fortunes twenty times above 
Her that so wishes and her humble love! 
dec. Lord. No better, if you i)lease. I 

Bel. My wish receive, < 

Which great Love grant! and so, I take my 5 
leave,- . '■ 

Laf Do all they deny her? An they were > 
sons of mine, I’d have them whipped; or If 
wmuld send them to the Turk, to inake i 
eunuchs of. S 

Eel. [To Third Lord] Be not afraid that IS 
your hand should take; > 

I ’ll never do you wrong for your own sake: ■, 
Blessing upon your vows 1 and in your bed (, 
Find fairer fortune, if yon ever wed I '.f 

Laf These boys are hoys of ice, they’ll none ’ 
have her: sure, they are bastards to the Eng- i 
lish; the French ne’er got ’em. 101 ■ 

HeL [To Fourth Lordi] You are too young, ' 
too happy, and too good, 

To make yourself a son out of my blood. 

Fourth Lord. Fair one, I think not so. > 
Laf There ’s one grape yet, — I am sure thy ,■ 
father drunk wine : — but if thou be’st not an ■ 
ass, I am a youth of fourteen ; I have kwown 
thee already. 

Bel, 2 [To Bertraw] I dare not say I take.'- 
you; but I give 

Me and my service, ever wliilst I live, no 
Into your guiding powder. — This is the man. 


* Be refused, if tliou art refused. 

^ The rest is mute, I have no nicire to say to you. 
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1 Lust if!, dieerful 

2 Coranto, a quick lively dance. 

3 Cnrtal, a horse with a ducked tail. 




iiCT U. 8c;ene ;.{. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


ACT II Si'i'nv s. 


KitKj. Why, tlDiu, Bertram, take her; 

.she ’s tliy wife 

Bei\ My wife, my iiege I 1 shail heseeeh 
your higlmess, 

In such a business gi've me leave to use , 

The help of mine own eyes. 

A7a//. Ivno^^'^st thou not, Bertram, 

What she has dune for nit‘ ? 

,Bc/\ Yes, my good lord; 

But never hope to know why I slioiih.1 many 
:■ her.' '■ 

Thou know'st she has rais’d me from 
my sickly bed. 

Ber. But follows it, my lord, to bring me 


down in^ 

Must answer for your raising ? I know her well : 
She liad her breeding at my father’s chai’ge. 

A poor physician’s daugliter my wife! — Dis- 


dain^ 

Bather corrupt- me ever ! 

'/uay. ’T is only title thou disdaiirst in her, 
the whieli 

I can build up. Strange is it that nur blonds, 
Of colour, weight, and heat, pour’d all to- 
gether, 

Would quite confounddi.stiiietion,yet stand oh‘'^ 
In ditferences so mighty. If si it* be 
All that is virtuous,-— save what ihou dislikst, 
A poor physician’s daughter,— tiioii <iislik’st 
Of viriue for the name: but do not so: lai 

7 H From lowest x)lace wlieii virtuous things 
^ proceed, 

^The place is dignified by the doer’s deed: 

J Where gi’eat additions swell’s,'^ and virtue 
‘i none, 

: ^ It is a dropsied honour: good alone 

Jls good without a name. Tiieness is so: 
jThe prox>erty by what it is should go, 

^Not by the title.] She is young, wise, fair; 
In these to nature she ’s immediate heir; 

And these breed honour: that is honour’s scorn, 
Which challenges itself as honour’s licini, 141 
And is not like the sire: honours thrive, 

V When rather from our acts Ave them derive 

> 'Than our foregoers: the mere Avord’s a slaA^e, 

, Pebosh’d^ on every tomb, on eveiw grave 

I — -_i- 

1 Du^dain, overweening pride «>f my own. 

'{! 2 Cnrntpt, depraA'e. 

^tand (iff, keep at a distance from each other. 

I ' ^ SwelVs, swell us, a Delmh’d, debased. 


A lying trophy; and oft U dumb 
Wliere dunt and daiiin'd oblivion is tlir tMmb 
Of h<»nour'd bones indeed. W'iiat sfntu|.| In/ 
■..said ^ . ■ ■ 

If thou canst like this rroaunv as a maid, 

1 can create the rest: vi'nite and she 
Is her OAvn dower; honoiiraml ueallb from 

■ AVr. 1 cannot h.we. b.er, nor wi II sf rive* ti m lu !■. 

■ A7m/. XhouAvrouirVl tliVNoln if thou shouldst 

■ striA^e to eh»;»ose. 

Mel Thai you are w»->ii iv^lor'd, my Irual, 

■I 'm glad : 

■Let the rest go. 

■ Kinff, My ljononr*.sat the slake: A\liieb to 

defeat, 

I must p]‘oduee my power, la-ko her 

hand, 

Frond .seornfni boy, ms wort by iJtis uuod uitV, 
Thai dust in vile itii-pM-ieiP -b.i.'kle up 
My love and lier de.^c-n : phut eano in d d? earn, 
\Ve, pidsing ns IJI her delVt;! i\e seak.', 1»U 

Sliall weigh Ihei* (o tie- b^am: that v\ii? iini 
know, 

.It is in ns lo plant thine bouoiir when* 

Wv please tf» huAX-* it gnov.] t berk thy eon- 

■ tem|:>t: ■ ■ ■ 

(d>ey our will, Avbich rmAaifn in lb\ good; 
[^.Believe not iby disdain, but presently 
Do thine own buinnes that obedient right 
Which, both tliy duly o\U‘s and our power 

elahns;] 

Or I will throw thee from my «'are for ever 
Iiite.> the staggers* ami die careless 17« 

Of youth and ignorance; IaoIIi my revenge and 
hate 

Loosing u|Aon thee, in the name of justice, 
Without all terms of pity, Speak; tliiim an- 
SAver. 

Mer, Pardon, raygracirsus Itud; for Isuhniit 
Aly fancy to your eyes: when i eonsider 
What great creation and what d»ile of honour 
.Flies Avhere you hid it, I Hml that slie, which 
late 

Mhia in my nohler thoughts iiiost ha.se, is now 
Tim praised <if the king; Avhu, so enuohied, 

Is, as ’t were, horn so. 

Kmf, Take her by tie* haiui, isti 

contempt. 

^ perplexity, bewfWerrneiii 

® CdreUiB ktpm, nuriirerl-for fallinpr mway from right. 



ACT II. Scene 3. 


ALh'-S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT II. Scene 3. 


And teJl lier .she is tliiiie: to whom I promise 
A coiuitev},>oise, if not to thy estate 3 S 2 

A balance mure replete. 

/Av. I take lier hand, 

ii/n//. Cloud, fortune and the faTour of the 

king 

Smile up«m. thi.s contract; whose ceremony 
Shall seem expedient on the now-born brief, 


And be perfoiiiCd to-night; [[the solemn feast ^ 
Shall more attend upon the coming space, iss ‘ 
Expecting absent friends,] As thou lov'st lieiy: 
Thy love's to me religious;^ else, does err. 

King^ Helena^ Lords^ ctiicl 

AttendanU, 

Laf, [^To Farolles, ivho U drutting hn hi ni] Do 
you hear, monsieur I a word with yon. 




Fto'. My lord, you do me most insupportable vexation.— (Act ii. 3. 243.) 


P(ti\ Your pleasure, sir ? I92 

Lit/. Your lm:d and master did well to make 
his recantation. 

/Co-. Recantation I — My lord I my master ! 
L({f. Ay; is it nut a language I speak? 

Ptir. A must harsh une, and not to be un- 
.stu(»d withuui bloudy succeeding. My master! 

Liff. Are yuu coiuj)anitui tu theCJoimt Eou- 
siilon ? 201 

J^ro\ To aiiv count, — to all counts, — to what 


t Thp lovi’\'i to me reliijium, tliy love to me is cott- 
sckmtiously fulinied. 


Laf. To what is count’s man: count's mas- 
ter is of another style. 

Par. You are too old, .sir; let it satisfy you, 
you are too old. [ bhW-.s' itisolentlg hg him. 

Laf. I must tell tliee, sirrah, I write man; 
to which title age cannot bring thee. L>0ii 
Par, What I dare too well do, I ilare not do. 
Laf. I did think thee, for two oniinarie.s,- 
to he a pretty wi.se fellow; thou did.st make 
tolerable vent of thy travel; it might pa,ss: 
yet the scarfs and the bannerets abtait thee 
did manifoldly dissuade me from believing 

2 Ordimirieit, meals. 




ACT IL Seen.- 3. 


ALI/S WELL TIIAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT It. S;i*rki !{. 


thee ii ve.s.yel uf too gi’eat a buj’deii. I have now 
found tliee; when 1 lose thee again, I eaiv not: 
yet ai‘t tlum good for nothing but taking 
and that thou *rt scarce wajitln 

Hadst thou not the privilege of anti- 
quity ujion thee, — 

laf. Do not plunge thyself too far in anger, 
lest thou hasten tliy trial ; which if — Lord 
ha.ve mercy on thee for a. hen! So, luy good 
window of lattice, fare tliee well: thy case- 
ment I need not open, for I look through thee. 
Give me thy hand. 

.!\Iy lord, you give me must egregious 
indignity. 

Laf. Ay, with all my heart; and iliou art 
■wortliy of it. 231 

Far. I have not, my .lord, deserved it. 

Laf. Yes, good faith, every dram uf it; and 
I Avili not bate thee a scruple. 

Far. Well, I shall be wiser— 

Laf, E'en as suou as tlr.ai eaust, fur thou 
fhast to pul] at a smack o’ tiie contrary, [if 
i’ever thou be’st bound in thy scarf and beaten, 
ijthou shalt find what it is to l^e proud of tliy 
(! bondage.] 1 have a desire to hold my acquaint- 
ance with thee, or ratlier my kiiowiedgt\ tiiat 
I may say, in the default,- he is a man 1 
know. m 2 

Far. Ma' loixi,youdo me most insupportable 
vexation. 

Laf. I Avould it were hell-pains for thy sake, 
?and my poor doing eternal: [for doing 1 am 
jpast; as I Avili by thee,'" in Avhat inotii,>n age 
^wili gh'e me leave. ] [7ihaV. 

Fa7\ Well, thou hast a son shall take this 
disgrace otf me; scurvy, old, filthy, scuvaw 
lord! — Well, I must be patient; there is no 
fettering of autliority. I ’ll beat him, by my 
life, if I can meet him Avith any conA’enienee, 
an he Avere double and double a knxl Til 
have no more j)ity of bis age than I Avoultl 
hav'e of— PJl beat him, an if I coultl but meet 
him again. 

Jie-entfrr LAFKir. 

Laf. Sirrali, your hu'd and master’s marj’ietl; 
there’s ucavs for you; you luu'e a noAv inis- 


1 Tuldiuj up, rebukiiiji', eontrnUiotiug. 

- In the default, at a need, 
s A A- / will hij thee, i.e, as I will by thee. 


Far. I most unfeignediy iH'seedi your Iifid- 
ship to make some reservaliun of y cir a\ roiiu's; 
[lie is my good lor«i; Avimm I, .--rrve alnoT is 

my master. 

. Laf, 'Who? God ( . 

■ Far. Ay, sir. ' . 

Laf. The devil it is that 's thy master. Why 
dost tlum garter up th\ arms o' this fasidon I 
I dost make hose of tliy sleevo/ do other wrr- 
I vants .Sid Thou Avert best .^ei iliy lower part 
I AAdiere thy nose stands.] J!y inim* honour, if I 
were but tAA'o iioiirs younger. I 'd beat thee: 
metliinks L thuu art a g« ijt'ral othdioe, and 
eA’ery man shouhl beat iliee: I ibitik tJnjii 
AA^ast created for nmu to bre.jtin/ tlieiu-«eh'eH 
iq.iou thee. 'j:*i 

J^ar. Tills Is hard atul iindeseiTtMl U'lea.'Niire^ 
.my lord., 

Laf. Go to, .sir; you were beaten in Italy 
for pieking a kerne! our of a pujin-grauaU': 
you arua A'agabond, and ta t tru^' tf .svrilMr; ynu 
are more samy wit h !urd> aial iumunudde ]M-r- 
.sonagvs than the e»»niini>sion of yoiii’ birth 
and Adrtu«‘ giwiH you lieraldry, You ar** not 
Avorth another word, else I ’d eji.ll ye<u kmive:,' 
I It'ave you. j/i.ri>, 

/^tr. tiood, \a*ry goofl; it is so then:- ' 

AX' ry good; let it be «‘tnire{ded aw hike 1^3 

AV-i7der HkhtjuVAL 

JjtT. Dndone, and harfoiiod* lt> ejires fur 
eA'er! . . 

Far. What’s the matter, svualdiean f 
Brr. Although before the solemn prie.si I\\* 

■ ■sworn,'. 

I Avili la d bcil her. 

Far. What, Avliat, MWeetdie.art ? 

JJer. 0, my Parolles, tliey havt^ marriei! 
me ! — 

I’ll to the Tuscjui Avars, juid m'A'ei* bed In-r. 
Far, Franee i.s .a dugdiole, ;uid it no more 
iJierits 23i'\ 

The trejid of a maiiV foot : to the w.ar.s! 

JSer. There V lette.m from my tnother: wluit 
the import ts, I. know not yet 
Par. Ay, 

That would hm'*' knoAvii. To tin: wjirs, my boy, 

to tlie wars ! 

■* F*a,feited^ fikTOukcn. iiluanlont'd, 

^ If mdd M ^ re<iiili'es to Iw. 





ACT 11. Scene 3. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT II, Scene 4. 


:;CHe werirs Ills honour in a box unseen, 

• That hugs his kicky-wieky^ here at home, 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms, 
Which should sustain the bound and high 

b : curvet' 

Of Mars’s tiery steed. j| To other regions ! 300 
France is a stable! we that dwell in’t jades; 
Therefore, to the war ! 


Ber, It shall be so : I ’ll send her to my house, 
Acquaint my mother with my hate to her, 304 
And wherefore I am fled ; write to the king 
That which. I durst not speak: []his present gift ^ 
Shall furnish me to those Italian fields, I 
Where noble fellows strike:] war is no strife^ 
To the dark house and the detested \vife. 

Far. Will this capriccio^ hold in thee, art sure? 











Chi. You should have said, sir, before a knave tlxou ’rt a knave; that 's, before me 
thou’rt a knave: this had Ixeon truth, sir.— -(Act ii, 4. 29-31.) 


Ber. (.tO with me to my chamber, and ad- 
vise me. 311 

I ’ll send her straight away: to-morrow 
I ’ll to tlie wars, she to her single sorrow. 

Par. Wliy, these balls bound; there’s noise 
in it. — ’T is bard: 

A young mail nuirried is a man that’s marr’d: 
[[Therefore, away, and leave her; bravely go: 
The king has done you wrong; but, hush, ’tis 
so.] lE,%'eu7it. 

1 Kicky'^ivicfcy, a playful term for a wife. 

VOL. vni. 


Scene IY. Paris. A n antecharmber m 
the palace. 

Enter Helena v.nt/i a letter^ and Olow,x. 

ffel. My mother greets me kindly : is she well? 

[ Clo. She is not well; but yet she has her 
health: she ’sveiymeiTv; but yet she is not ^veil: 
but thanks be given, she’s very well, and wants 
nothing i’ the wo, rid; but yet she is not well. 

Hel. If she be very well, what does she ail, 
that she’s not very well ?] 

s Ca%)riccio, properly au Italian word— fancy. 
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act [L. Scene -1. 


Al'T li. Sr't'iir h. 


ALL^S WELL THAT EXInS WELL 


Clo. Truly, she 's very well indeed, but for 
two things. 

i/A Whnt two tilings? lO 

Clo. One, iluMt she's net in heaven, whither 
God send her <iiuekly I the otlier, that she 's in 
earth, from whence God send her quickly ! 

Enter IAbolles. 

J\(r. Bless you, my fortunate lady I 

JhL I hope, sir, I liave your good will to 
have mine own good fortunes. 

/\.fr. You had my [)rayers to lead tiiem on; 
and to keep them on, have them still. — 0, my 
knave, — how does my old lady ? 

Clo. So that you ha<I her wrinkles, and I 
her money, I W'oiild she did as you .say. 21 

.Par, AYhy, I say n(.>rhing. 

Clo. Harry, you are the wiser man ; t\»r many 
a man’s tongue sliakes out his master’s undoing: 
to say nothing, to <lo nothing, to know nothing, 
and to have uotliing, is to bo a great j>art of 
your title; which is within a very little of 
nothing. 

Far. Away I tboiri’t a knave. 2 S 

Ch. You should Imve said, sir, before a 
knave thou/rt a knave; that’s, before me 
tliou ’rt a knave: tins had been truth, sir. 

Par. Go to, thou art a witty fool; I have 
found thee. 

Clo. Did you fiinl me in yourself, sir? or 
were you taught to iind me ? The search, sir, 
was profitable; and niuelifcKil may you find in 
you, even to the world's pleasure, and the in- 
crease of laughter. 

Par. A good knave, i’ faitli, and wreli fed. — 
Madam, my lord will go away to-night; 40 
A very serious business calls on hiin. 

[[The great prerogative and rite of love, 
Wliich, as your due, time claims, he does 
acknowdedge; 

^But puts it off to Ji eompell’d restraint;^ 

5 Whose wTint, and cvhose delay, is strew’d with 

/ sweets, 

AVhieh they distil now in tlie curbed 

I' To im'ike the coming hour oYrdow’ witli joy, 

■’And pleasure drown the brim.] 

■^El. Wliat’vS his will else? 

To a compelVil restraint, by referring to a compulsory 
abstinence. 

2 curbed time, the time of restraint. 
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Par. Tliat you ’wiil t.d^e vmir insiant ft-avo 
. ■o’ the king, . 

And make this haste asyuuruwii gpud pro- 
ceeding,. 

■Strengtheir'd with what ap(>lug\ ym liiiiik 
May make it probable in-ed,'' 

IJei. What. lauFi* CMiiiniamk lie? 

Par. That, having this ubtuiird. you pro- 
■■ sently 

Attend his further pleasure. 

Ifei. In everything 1 W'ait iipioi Ids will 
Par. L shall rej tun it sc>. 

Ilel. Iprayvoii. [imvV/Gr.] Goiiie, sirrah. 

[Ed'f'Hnt. 

SCEXE Y. itO’VX. ^Inollitr iiparC/fLift 

ilie yjJ.iJvv, 

Eat^'r Lvi'Mr ami IlKiiTh'AM. 

Laf. But I hope y«jiu; lord>}i!p ihinks mt 

him a .soldier. 

Par. Y<*.s, my lord. Juid of Y»*ry valiant ap- 

Laf, You have il front Lis nwu dflivoranee, 
Ikr. And by other warranted lesthnoiiy. 
Lfp*. Tinm my dlaL gets noi ma*: 1 took 
this lark for a bimiing. ? 

[] Her. r do assure y?in, nrv Lfi’fl, lie is very 
great iu knowledge, and accordingly valiant. 

Laf. 1 haw, ilmn, sinned iigaiiJ>d his fcxpC" 
fience, atid transgrcvssi'd ugainsl his valour; 
and my static that way is dangerous, since I 
cannot yet iind in iiiy heart If* i'epent.] Here 
he comes: 1 pray you, make us friemls; I will 
pmrsue the amity. 

Enter ]?AiiOi;LKs. 

■ Par. [To Birtmhi\ These things shall be 

done, sir. 

[[Zu/ Pray yon sin whod his tailor? 

Par. Bir ? " . 

Laf O. I know him widl, f, sir; la*, sin s a 
good -worktuan, a very good laihtr. ] 2} 

Per. [dsdZe to Ton] Is she gone to the king? 
Par. [J.sv'Zr to Per,] She is. 

Per. \A.V(letaPifr,\ \VillslH*awa\ to-nighti 
Far. [dshic to Per.] Ah yuudl Imvi* hen 
Per. to i^tr.] i "ve writ my letters, 

casketed my treasure, 

8 Pmbahk need^ a Bpecieng apiH'iwmect of necessity. 
•^Johmon. ■' Dioi, watdi, 



ACT H. Sceiji 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELD 


ACT 11. iScene 5. 


Given 01‘der for oui' horses; and to-night, 

Wlieii I should take possession of the bride, ■ 
End ere I do Ijegin. 29 

Laf. [] A gv>od traveller is something at the 
‘ latter end of a dinner;^ Init one that lies three- 
! thirds, and uses a known truth to pass a thou - 
•sand nothings with, should be once heard, and 
Hhrice beaten.- — God save you, captain, 

Bei\ Is there any unkiiidness between my' 
lord and you, monsieur'? 

Far. I kiiow not how I have deserved to 
run into iiiy lord’s displeasure. ss 

Laf. You have made shift to run into’t, 
boots and spurs and all, like him that leaped 
into the custard; and out of it you ’ll run again, 
rather than siilfer question for your residence. 

Ber. It may be you have mistaken him, mv 
lord. 

Laf. And shall do so ever, though I took 
him at’s prayers. Fare you well, my lord; 
a lid. believe this of me, there can be no kernel 
in this liglit nut ; the soul of this man is his 
: clothes: [[trust iiiin not in matter of heavy con- 
sequence ; I have kept of them tame, and know 
. their natures. — Farewell, monsieur: I have 
spoken lietter of you than you have or will 
■ t(i ih'sei've iit my hand; but we must do good 
against evil ] [E.vlt. 

Far. An idle lord, I swear, 

Bcr. I think so. 

Far. Why, do you not know' him? 

Ber. Yes, I do knovv him well; and common 
, . .speech , . 

Gives him a -worthy pass. — Here comes my 
dog. 

Eater Helena. 

I have, sir, as I wais conimanded from 
you, 

Spoke with the king, and have procur’d his 
leave GO 

Ft.)r }5ivseut ptirting;- only he desii'es 
Some priv'ate speecli -with. you. 

Ber. I shall obey his will. | 

You must not marvel, Helen, at my course, 
[[Which li<->lds not colour wdth the time, nor does 
The mitiistralion and required office 
(Jn my particular. Prepar’d I waas not 


1 i^ihueihing at the latter erni of a dinner, ie. for the 
sake of his traveller’s tales. •- Pariinfff tlepaiting. 


For such a business; therefo.re am I found t 
^0 much unsettled: this drives me to entreat ? 
you, ' , 

That presently you take your .way for home, 
And rather miise^ than ask why I entreat you ;[] 5 
For my respects are better than they seem, 
And my appointments^ have in them a need 
Greater than sliowm itself, at the first -^'iew, 

To you that .know thenpnot. This to my 
mother: [Gwtm/ a letter. 

’T wall be two days ere I shall see you ; so, 

I leave you to your wisdom. 

IM. Sir, I can nothing say, 

But that I am your most obedient servant. 

Ber. Come, come, no more of that. 

Ilel. And ever shall 

With true observance seek to e.ke out that 
Wherein toward me my homely stars have 
fail’d so 

To equal my great fortune. 

Ber. Let that go: 

My haste is very great: farewell; hie home. 
Hel. Pray, sir, your pardon. 

Ber. Well, wdiat 'would you say? 

Hel. I am not worthy of the vvealth I ovve; 
Nor dare I say ’tis mine, — and yet it is; 

But, like a timorous thief, m(:)st fain would steal 
Wliat law does vouch mine own. 

Ber. What w'ould you liave? 

Hel. Something; and scarce so rnurdi: — no- 
thing, indeed. — 

I I w'oukl not tell ytm what I would, my lord: — 

I Faith, yes; — oo 

! Strangens and foes do sunder, and not kiss. 

Ber. I pray you, stay not, but in haste to 
horse. 

Hel. I shall not break your bidding, good 
my lord. 

Ber. 'Where are my other men, monsieur ?-- 
Farewell. [Exit Hdeaa. 

Go thou townrd home; w'liere I will •never come, 
Whilst I can slmke my sw'ord, or hear the 
drum. — 

Awayq and for our flight. 

Far. Bravady, eoragiol 

' \Emu%t.. 

3 . jjfifsti., wonder. 

‘^Eespecta, motives; tluit to which I have respect, or 
regard, in acting as I do. 

3 Appointments, engagements. 
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act IIJ. Sceae h 


ALL''S AVELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT ni* tSeesie ? 


ACT ILL 


< £ Scene I. Florence. A room in the l)uke & 

( palace. 

) ■■ :■ 

J Flourish. Enter the Duke of Floretice, attended; 
\ the tiro Frenchmen with a troop of ISoldiers. 

^ Duke. So tliat, from point to now have 
! you lietu'cl 

('The fundamental reasons of this war; 
AVlioaegreatdecision hath nmolilduod let fortli, 

< And more thirsts after. 

First Lord. Holy seems the rpiarrei 

cUpon your grace’s part; hlack and feax’ful 
On the o}»poser. 

Duke. The]‘efore wo marvel iimch our con- 
\ sin France 

' AAhtuld, in so just a business, shut his bosum 
; AgJiinst our borrowing prayers. 

} See. Lon I . ( h)od my lord, 

J'The reasons of our state I canned yield, tc 
iBiit like a common and an outwanl man, 
JThat the great tigure. of a <:*ouncil frames 
^Bv self unable motion d therefore dare not 

I Say what I think of it, since 1 have fotind 
Alyseif in my imantaiu gruumis to fail 
As often as I guess’d. 

^ Duke. Be it his pleasure. 

J First Lord. But I am siii’e the younger of 
j our nature, 

{That surfeit on their ease, will day l)y day 
{Come here for physic. 

{ Duke. AA’^elcome shall they be; 

) And all the honours that can fly from us 2} 
{Shall on them settle. You know your places 
{ well ; 

{AVheii better fall, for your avails- they fell: 
{To-morrow to the held. [Flourish. Kveunt.^} 

Scene 11. /tonsillon. The hall of the 
Countess's house. 

Enter Countess mth letter, and Clown. 

Count. [Jfarwp recnl J/ el eouC'^ letter] It hath 
haj>}3eiied all as I would have had it, save that 
he comes not along with her. 


I Motion, perception, intuition. - A vails, profit. 


Ciu, By my troth, 1 take my VMnim !<»rd i<» 
be- a very melanclioiy man. 

Count. By what observance, T pi ay yuiC 
Clo. AYhy, he will Inuk upuii his beot, ami 
sing; mend the rulf, and sing; a>k qiiesiloiis, 
and sing; pick his teeth, and sing, 1 kinuv a 
man that liatl this trick of melancholy suki a 
goodly manor fur a sctrig. lo 

Count. Let me see what he write.s and when 
he means to come. a lifter. 

Clo. I have no niiml to Isbel, si ticc* I was at 
court: []our<»ld ling-' and uiir thec'uun- 

try arc iiutliing like yuiir eld ling and VMur 
IsltcLs o' the enuri:]] the brains cf my i ‘ujudV, 
knockt^d out; and 1 Iwgin n* love, h< an old 
man loves money, vifh si^miach. 

AVhat havt* vc larcf ic 

t'lo. E’en tint y»ai haw lliere, [Ac'/f. 

Count. f/A'o»/s] I k'.Vi'st.'m yifia (laughurnn- 
law; she liuth recoveretl the IrJriv, mil m.ilonc im*. I 
haw vaaldcd tier, pot licdipil ln/r; ami >v. urn to make 
the ‘JO*/ eternal Vmi shall htar 1 am run away: laiow 
it hefoiv tlie report come, If there he hreadt h t luaich 
inthewnrM, I will Ijold a Ic»k; tii -t.ea'e. My duty 
to yen. Your unftu'tuaale mok Id in ham/’ 

Hiis is not Well, rash and nnbjhik'd boy. 

To tly the favours of good a king: 

To his indignation on thy head 
By the misprizing of a. maid loo \iriuoiis 

Eoi' the cuntem])t of cmpiiv. 

Jle-entcr i?L0WN. 

Clo. 0 madam, yonder is hettvy news within 
between two soldiers and my young lady I 
Counts What is the maiter.^ 

■ Clo. Nay, there is sonic conifori in the iiews^ 
some comfort; your son will not be killed so 
soon as I tlmught he would. -se 

Count. AVhy should he l'*c killed ; 

■' Via. So say f, madam, if la* run away, ns 1 
bear lie does: Q-he <Iangcr is in standing 1o 'if 
'that ’s the loss of men, though it 1 h the getting 
of children.]! Lore they come will tell you 
more: for my part, I only liear your stm was 
'run a^ayil 


® Lin>j. a fusli (Gadus malm), 


ACT III. S«iie 2. 


ACT III. Scene 2. 


ALL’S , WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Erder Helena v:ith a letter^ ami two Gentlemen, 

Fled Gent. Save you, good madam. 
lleL my lord is gone, for ever gone. 

/SVv. Gent. Do not say so. 

Count. Think upon patience. — Pray yon, 
geiitieiiien, — 50 

I ’ve felt so many quirks^ of joy and grief, 
That the first face of neither, on the start, 
Can ^voman me unto’t: — where is my son, I 
pray you ? 

/SVv. Gent. Madam, he’s gone to serve the 
Duke of Florence: 

J. QYemet him thitherward; for thence we came, 
^Aiid, after some dispatch in hand at court, 

'5 Tliither we Lend again. ] 

II el. Look on his letter, madam; here’s my 
|)assi,)ort. 

[AVcaf^'?] ‘’When thou caiist get the ring upon my 
Jfmg’cr which never shall come off, hand showmen 
5 child begotten of thy body that I am father to,] 
then call me husband: but in such a then I write a 

uev-er. ” 

This is a dreadful sentence. 

Count. Broxight yon this letter, gentlemen ? 
First Gent. Ay, madam; 

And, for the contents’ sake, are sorry for our 
pains. 

Count. I prithee, lady, have a better cheer; 
If*thou engrossest all the giiefs are thine, 
Thou robb’st me of a moiety: he was my son; 
But I do wash Ids name out of my blood, To 
And thou art all my child. — Towards Florence 
is he '? 

See. Gent. Ay, madam. 

Count. And to be a soldier? 

Sec, Gent. Such is his noble purpose: and, 
believe ’t, 

The duke will lay upon him all the honour 
That good convenience- claims. 

Count. Beturn you thither? 

First Gent. Ay, madam, with the swiftest 
wing of speed. 

IIA. ‘‘ Till I have no wife, I have nothing 

in France.” 

■’T is bitter. 

Count. Find you that there ? 

Bel. Ay, madam. 


X Quirl-a, humours. 2 Conveniunce, propriety. 


£First Gent. ’Tis but tlie boldness of his' 
hand, haply, which his heart was not consent- ^ 
ing.to.,“| ' 80 ^ 

Count Nothing in France, until he liave no 
wife! 

There ’s nothing here that is too good for him, 
But only she; and she deserves a lord, 

That twenty such rude boys might tend 
upon, 

And call her hourly mistress.— Who was w’ith 
him? 

First Gent. A servant only, and a gentleman 
Which I have some time known. 

Count. Parolles, was ’t not ? 

First Gent. Ay, my good lady, he. 

Count. A very tainted fellow, and full of 
wickedness. 

My son corrupts a well-derived nature oo 
With his indiieemeut.^ 

IFi 'esi Gent. Indeed, good lady, ( 

The fellow lias a deal of that too much, r 
"Which holds him much to have. c 

Count. 3 are welcome, g'entlemeii. I 

I will entreat you, when you see my son, 

To tell him thad his sword can never win 
The honour that he loses: more I ’ll, entreat you 
Whitten to bear along. 

Sec. Gent. We serve you, madam, 

In that and all your worthiest affairs. 

Count. Not so, but as we change our cour- 
tesies. 100 

Whli you draw near? 

[Exeunt Countess and Genthrnen. 
Bel. “ Till I have no wife, I have nothing 
■ ' ■ in France.” 

Nothing in France, until he has no wife! 

Thou shalt have none, Eousillon, none in 
. France; , 

Then hast thou all again. Poor lord ! is ’t I 
That chase thee from th}^ country, and expiose 
Those tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the Tione-spai-ing war ? and is it I 
That drive thee from the sportive court, wliere 
thou lOO 

Wast shot at with fair eyes, to l:)e the mark 
Of smoky muskets ? £0 you leaden messengers, / 
That ride iijion the violent speed of fire, ? 


3 With his inducement, owing: to his instigation. 
^ Holds, considers, judges. 
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ACT ni. Scrilie !i. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


ACT lil. Siviit' -i 


^riy with faLe aim; move the stilLpieeiiig^ air, 
^Tliat siags with, piena’iig; Ju not tenich. luy 
^ lord!] ii-i 

Whoever shouts at him, I set him there; 
W-hoever charges o!i his forward hi-east, 

I am tlie caitilf tliat do hold him to t; 

Andj though I kill him not, I am the cause 



Flel I am the caitifT that do ludd him tn’t.— (Act iii. 2 . 117 .) 


His death was so effected: hotter ’twere I 
I met the ravin^ iiou lijo , 

With sharj> eoustiuiut of hunger; Itetter ’twere ■ 
That all the miseries which nature owes ; 

Were mine at once. No, come thou home, 
R<3us{iloii, 

Whence*^ honour hut of danger wins a sear, 

1 StiU-piecimj, closing again inimediately. 

2 Ravm, ravenous. 

^ Whence, from there where. I 
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As oft it loses all: I will h*- gone; 

Mr being here it is that holds thfo lomee: 
Shall I stay here te* do i : no, im. aitinaigli 
The air Cff paradise did fan ilie hun.-c. 

And. angels utlicVi all: 1 will in- gom.', 

That pitiful rurnttur may report my llight, iro 
To coiisoiate thine ear. tome, iiighi : end. da} I 
For with the dark, poor thief, 1 11 .steal awav. 

[[Scene HI. Fith’i'^fv. AVnov //*< 
palace, 

Ffoih'iih. FtitfC the iH'Kir. of /7, Lfc» 

TUAAI, PaRuLLES, a fid Ah/olLvf. Ihaac. 
iftid ft'if tit pets, 

Ihda. The gvmn’al *»f *>nr le-r-e tljMii an: 
and AVIA 

(irear in mir hope, L}' onr lu >t im* and m’c- 
■ deiu'o 

Upon thy promi.^itig haiuiie. 

. ./ien '^ir. 'itds 

A ehargr too hea\y for my .-trengde hni Art 
Well strive to hi-ar it. for vuni' Ana-;!}}' .N'doa 
To tin <‘Ntreme edge of hazanl. 

Fake, Hieli go ihoii forlli; 

And Fortnne pla} nptdi ih} p?n^pmiON helm. 
As til}' ans]h-ions iid>tiv>s! 

!m t\ This \ ery day, 

tlreat Alars, I. put m}self into tl,} lilr: 

Alake mo hut. like im ilauiLhi^. and I shall 
prove A) 

A lover uf tliy drum, hater of h a e. [/To .//?/, , 

Scene IAL RomiUmi, Hid! A fk' Vnaafesss ^ 

■ ■ ■ house,- ' ■ ■ 

Etitef CorxTEss £?ec^ Stjcwako. i 

. ■■ f 

Count Alas I and would you take the lelteri 
of her ? f 

Alight you not know she *d do an she has done, 
By sending me a letter? I haul it agaitn [' 
Fteu:, [iteadi\ 

I am Saint diiqiie.s’ pilgrim, t hit her gone: ; 

Amhitions hn'e hath bo in me olfeiided, 

That barefoot plod 1 the cold gi’mmd upon, 1 
With sainted vow my fanlis to lu-tve amended, j 
Write, write, that from tho bloeily course of war > 
Aly dearest master, your dear sou, i«»y hie: I 
Bless him at home in peace, whilst I from far h>* 
His name with aealoiis fervour sanctify : I* 


ACT Ilf, Scene 4. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT III. Scene 5. 


Lis taken Ltbenrs bid him me forgive; 12 

h his despitefu] Juno, sent him forth 
Fi’oin c<.tnrtly friends, with camping foes to live, 
\Miere deatli and danger dogs the heels of 
worth: 

lie is too good and fair for death and me; 

Whorn^ I myself embrace, to set him free.” 

: €oi(nt. Ah, what sharp stings. are in her 
( mildest words ! — ■ ■ ' 

:Einaklu, you did never lack advice^ so much, 
As letting’ her pass so: had I spoke with hei*, 
I couki have well diverted her intents, 2i 
Wliicli tints she hath prevented. 

Pardon me, madam: 
If I liad given you this at over-night, 

She might have been o’erta’en ; and yet she 
writes, 

Pursuit would be but vain. 

Com at. What angel shall 

/ Bless til is unworthy husband 1 he cannot thrive, 

■ Unless her prayers, wliom heaven delights to 
; liear, 

And loves to grant, reprieve him from the 
wrath 

' Of greatest justice. — Write, write, Einaldo, 

' To this unworthy husband of his wife; so 
> Let every word weigli heavy of her worth, 
'That he does weigh too light: my greatest 

/Though little he do feel it, set down sharply. 
,.Dispatc*h the most convenient messenger:— 
When haply he shall hear tliat she is gone, 
;T:Ie will return; and hopie I may that she, 
Hearing so much, will speed her foot again, 

' Led hither by pure love : which of them both 
Is dearest to me, I Ve no skill in sense 
<To make distinction:— provide this messen- 
//ger:—-' ' -40 

'J; My, heart is heavy and mine - age is .weak: 
Udrief would have tears, and sorrow bids me 
i speak. [Exeunt. 

Scene 'V. Florence. Before the gates. 

A dUtant march. 

Enter an old Widow of Florence, Diana, Vio- 
lent a, a)id Mariana, ivith other Cituens. 

Wid. Nay, come; for if they do approach 
the city, we shall lose all the sight. 


Bia. They say the Preiieh county bas done 
most honourable service. 

Wid, It is reported that he has taken their 
greatest commander; and that with bis own 
hand he slew the duke’s brother. [.Distfxnt 
onarck] We have lost our labour; they are 
gone a contrary way; hark ! yon may know 
by their trumpets. o 


Mar. Come, let ’s return again, and sihfice 



Stm. IReadsl I am Saint Jaques’ pilgrim, thither gone. 


-(Actm.AAJ 

ourselves with the I’eport of it. Well, Diana, 
take heed of this French earl: the honour of a. 
maid is her name; and no legacy is so rich as 
honesty. 

TIW. I have told luy neighbour bow you 
have been solicited by a gentleman his com- 
panion. lA 

Mar. I know that knave; hang him! one 
Parolles: a filthy officer he is in those sugges- 
tions^ for the young earl. — Beware of them, 
Diana; [their promises, enticements, oaths, 


1 Whom, i. e. death. - A d vice , consideration, discretion. 


5 Snggestmis, incitements, temptations. 
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ACT iH. Scene 5 . ALL'S WELL THAT EXI>B WELL. act ni. seewf r.. 


'tokens, and ali these engines of lust, a, re not 
'.the things they go under: many a maid hath 
A'Anni seduced by them; ami the misery is, ex- 
ample, that so terrible shu\^'s in the wreck of 
^maideidtood, cannot for ail that dissiiade siie- 
^ cession,^ but that they are limed with the 
*(twdgs tha.t threaten them.] I hu]»e J need not 
to advise you further; hut I liope your own 
grace will keep you where you are, thougli 
there were no further daiigei* known but the 
modesty which is so lost. ;;o 

Di(t. You shall nut need to fear me. 

IIAA I hope so. — Lctok, here comes a pil- 
grim: I know she will lie at my house; thither 
they send one another: 1 11 question her. 

Enter Helena, dUifidml like a pihjriiiu 

Ood save you, pilgrim I whither are you lx >uiul ? 

IM. To Saint Jaques le Grand. 

Where, do the palmers lodge, I <lo lieseech you ? 
Wid. At the Saint Francis here, heside the 
port. 

HeL Is this the way i to 

h’ni. Ay, marry, is ’t. —Hark you! they 
come this way. — [,J march afar. 

If YOU will tarry, holy pilgritn, 

But till the troops ooine by, 

I will conduct you where you shall he lodgM; 
The rather, for I think I know your hostess 
As ample ^ as myself. 
lid. Is it yourself '( 

Wid. If you shall please so, pilgrim. 

Mel. 1 thank you, aiid will stay upon your 
leisure. 

Wid. You came, I think, from France? 

Md. ' I did so. 

117J. Here you shall see a countryman of 
yours 50 

That has done worthy sendee. 

Md. His name, I pray yoin 

Eld. The Count Housilloji: know you such 
a one? 

Md. ,But hy tlie ear, that hears jnost nobly 
of him: 

His face I kiiow not. 

II Whatsoe’er he is, 


J Svccesmm, i.e. their followinj; the exanjple of others 
who have been wrecked before them. 

2 Ample., fjilly, 
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I He’s bravely taken here. IL*. stole from 
i ; ■ France, 5,5 

> Ah 1 is reportetl, for the king had iiKirried 
him 

I Against: his liking: think ynu it is sf»/ 

: MeL Ay, smvly, mere the tnrUi: 1 know 

I iris ia<]\5 ■ 

Dia. There is a gentleman that .^.erves the 
I count 5^ 

I Itepor ts but coarsely of lier. 

MeL What 1 his naiuel 

JJia. Honsieur Partfiles. 

Md. 0,1 believe with him, 

In argunieiit of praise,^ or to"^ the worth 
Of the great ermiit himself, she is too mean 
To liave her name repeated: all ln*r »le>:erving' 
Is a reserved ]it>nestY, ami that 
1 have mat heard exandii'd.'' 

iJitK Alas, poor |;idy ! 

‘T is a. liard bundagt' to beeiuno tlit* with 
< )f a detesting hmd. 

Wid. I warm, g'lni ci’eature, wheresoe'er 
she is, 

Her heart weighs .sadly: this yinoig luaitL 

might tlo her VO 

A shrewd turn, if slie itleas'il. 

Ed. How do yotf. mean t 

May be the ainovuus eounl si»hoit<hpr 
In the unlawful purpust*. 

Wid. lie does indeed: 

Ami lu'okes witlt all that eati in siudi a .mil 
(VuTUpt the tender honour of a maiil; 

But she is arm’d for him, and keeps her 
guard 

In hone-ste-st defence. 

Mar. The g<»<is brnbitl else! 

ITai. So, now they come: — 

Fharidi 

Enter Bertram, Paiuu.lks, aud //m Hide 
arm a. 

[That is AiitoJiio, the ilnki-V ebhs'U 
That, l^lscaluH. ] 

Jfd, Which is the Freiielinfa!i ! 

Mia. He;': 

That with the plume: Tin a most gaJIaiiti 
fellow. St, 

3 111 arffitment uf as for prutee. 

4 To, in eomimrisou with, 
s Mmmiti'd, called In 



1 \\ould ht‘ lovM his wife: if he were honester, notable coward, an ininite and endless liar, 

He were nmch g<.K>dlier: is not a hanclsonie an hourly promise-breaker, the owner of no 

gentleman ^ 83 one good qiiality worthy yonr lordship^s eiiter- 

Ilel. I like him w'eil. tainment.^ is 

JMa. HHs ]nty he's not honest: yond's that \Fvnt Lord. Itwerefit yon kiiewHiim; lest,^ 
same knave l^pointituj at Parofe] reposing too far in his virtue, which he hath j 

That leatls him to these ].)asses:^ were I his lady, not, he might at some great and trusty busi- J 

IM poison tlijit vile rascal 
Hel, Which is he?' . 

Bia. That jack-an-apes with scarfs: why is 
he melancholy] 


ness, in a main danger, lail you.] 

Ber, I would I knew in wdiat particular ac- 
tion to try him. 19 

First Lord, None better than to let him 


Hd, Perchance he \s hurt i' the battle. 90 
Far, Lose oui* drum ! 'well. 

.Mar, He's shre willy vex'd at something: 
look, he has spied us. 

Jt'id. Marry, iiang you 1 
J/ar. And your courtesy, for a ring-caiTierl 
[Fveant Bertram^ ParoUes, and army. 
Wkl, Tlie troop is past. Cbme, pilgrim, I 
will bring you 

Where you shall. host of enjoin’d penitents 
There ’s four or live, to Great Saint Jaques^ 
bound, 

Already at my house. 

Ed. I humbly thank you: 

Please it this matron and this gentle maid 
To eat with us to-night, the charge and 
tlianking loi 

Shall be for me; and, to requite you further, 

I will.besto'W some precepts of this virgin 
W'orthy the note. 

Both. Well take your offer kindly. 

[Exeunt. 

ScEXE TI. A room in BertrmEs lodgings. 

Enter Bertram and the tivo French Lords. 

i<ec. Lord. Nay, good my lord, put him to 't; 
let him have his wny. 

First Lord. If your lordship find him not a 
hildiugd hold me no more in your respect. 

See. Lord. Ou my life, my lord, a bubble. 
Ber. I)r> you think I am so far deceived in 
him] 

See. Lord. Believe it, my lord, in mine own 
"direct kmnvledge, without any malice, but tq 
.speak (.>f liim as my kinsman, he's a most 

^ Paascff, courses. 3 Host loclj^e. 

^Jaquos, di-ssyllable liere, as m iii. 4. 4, and elsewhere. 
^ Eliding, a base fellow. 


fetch off his drum, wdiich you liear him so con- 
fidently undertake to do. 

Sec. Lord. I, with a troop of Ploreiitines, . 
will suddenly surprise him; such I wdll have, 
whom, I am sure, he knows not from the 
enemy: we will bind and lioodwdnk him so, 
that he shall suppose no other but that lie is 
carried into the leaguer of the adversaries, 
wdieii we bring him to our own tents. Be but 
your lordship present at his examination: if 
he do not, for the promise of his life, and in 
the highest compulsion of base fear, offer to 
betray you, and deliver all the intelligence in 
his power against you, and that with the di- 
vine forfeit of his soul upon oath, never trust 
my judgment in any thing. 

l^First Lord. O, for the love of laughter, letj 
him fetch his drum; he says he has a strata- J 
gem for ’t: when your lordship sees the bottom J 
of bis success in’t, and to what metal this'; 
counterfeit lump of ore will be melted, if you j 
give him not J obn Brum’s entertainment, your J 
incliningcaiinot be removed.] — Here becomes. ( 
Sec. Lord. O, for the love of laughter, liinder 
not the honour of his design: let him fetch off 
his drum in any hand.® 

. Enter Parolles. 

iicr. Howmiow^, monsieur! this drum sticks 
sorely in your disposition. 

First Lord. K pox on ’t, let it go; ’tis but a 
drmn. 49 

Par. But a drum ! is ’t hut a drum ? A drum 
so lost! — There wa,s excellent confimaiid, — to 
charge in with our horse upon our own wungs, 
and to rend our own soldiers ! 

* EntertMnment. service, as in iv. i. 17. 

6 In any hand, in niiv case. 
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ACT nr, Scene fi. 


ALUS WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT Hi, Scene 7. 


/ £Fi)'d lord. That was nut to by blamed in 
/the cuinmand of the service; it was a disaster 
kif war tiuit Cicsar himself coultl not Lave jn’e- 
) vented, if lie had been tliere to coiimiand.] 

Ber. Well, we eaiiiiot greatly condemn oitr 
success: some dislioiiour we Lad in the loss of 
that drum; but it is not to be recovered. 60 
Far. It might have been recoveTed. 

Ber. It. might; but it is not now. 

Far. It is to be ; .recovered: hut that the 
merit of service is seldom attributed to the 
true and exact performer, I would liave that 
drum or another, or hicjacetd 

Ber. WliY, if you have a stornacdT- to ’t, mon- 
sieur: if you think your mystery in stratagem 
can bring this instrument of honour again into 
his native quarter, be magnanimous in the en- 
terprise, and go on; I will grave the attempt 
for a worthy exploit: if you s]ieed well in it, 
the duke shall both speak itf it, and extend to 
you wliat furthei' becomes his greatness, even 
to the utmost syllable of yuur worthiness. 

Far. By the hand of a soldier, 1 will under- 
take it. 7S 

Ber. But you must nut now slumber in it. 
Far. I’ll about it this evening: I will 

, presently pen down my dilemmas, encourage 
!' myself in my certainty, put myself into my 
; mortal })repara,t.iou;"' 3 and, by midnight, look 
to hear further from me. 

Ber. May I be bold to acquaint his grace 
you are gone about it ? 

Far, I know not wdiat the success will be, 
my lord; but the attempt I vow. 

Ber. I know thou’rt valiant; and, to the 
possibility of thy soldiership, ' will subscribe 
for thee. Farewell. 90 

Far. I love not many words. {^Eant 

aScc, Lord. No more than a fish loves water. 
— Is not this a strange fellow, my lord, that so ; 
confidently seems to undeidake this business, ) 
which he knows is not to ha done; damns i 
himself to do, and dares Inrtter he damned 
than to do ’t? 

Lord. You do not kno%v him, rny lord, 


1 nhjacef, here lies. 2 Stomach, inclination. 

« My mortal my preparation for deatli. 

^ To the posaibiUty of thy solfliershrp, as far as the mat- 
ter depends on what thy soldiership may possibly accom- 
plish. 


I as we do: certain it is, that he will steal him- 
* self into a man's favour, and fnr a wtvk cM*apt‘ 
a great deal of discoveries; lua wLci! you find 
him out. you have him ever after,, 3 lui 

i Ber. Why, do yem thiitk la* wifi iu:ik.e nu 
I deed at a, 11 of thm, that so seriuimly lie does 
I add.ress himself unto? 

I .'.Sec. Lord. None in the world; but return 
I .with an invention, a, ml cla|'» iiptm you two f*r 
three p,roba.ble lies: |[but we have nJinost em- 
bossed hini,^ — you shall see his fall to-night;'' 
for indeed he isnot fur your Im’d.^hii f.s ]vs|)ee t-] 
Inrst Lord. Wed! make yon some sport 
with the fox, ere we eased' him. He was first 
smoked’ by the old Lord Lafmi; when ki.s dis- 
guise and lie is [jartetl. tell me whaT a spra,t 
you shall tiiid iiim; which vstu -hail see this 
very nigiit. 

Sec. Lord. I must go look my twigs: he- 

shall l>e «aiught. 

Ber. Your brotheig he shall go along with me.. 
Sec. Lord. Asd please vnur hedship: Lll 
■ Iea.<ve y*>u. ■ j Emt. 

iLr. Now -will I lea.il you to the.- .liimse. fiiid 

s]::u:*w you 
The lass 1 spuke 

.First Lm'd. . Bui you wiy sht*V holiest 
lAr. Thai Is all the fault: I spoke with her 
but once, l:.n:> 

And found her'wondrous cold ; l>utT sent 'to lieig 
By this same eoxecunl) that we l}a\e i the 
wind,'’^ 

Tokens and letters which she didi re-send; 

And this is all I Ve done. She *s a fa.i r creature :: 
Will you go see her? 

■ First Lord. ■ ' With all my heart, my lord. 

■ lEsetmt 

ScEXE TII. Fho’ence. A rooto io tho 
WidoFs house. 

Enterllm.Y.^A fUid Wwiow. 

.■ ■ Hd. If you misdoubt iim that 1 am m4 shig 
I know not how 1 shall assure yai furiher, 

But I shall lose the groiimls^* i work lipum 


6 Bmhtmed Mm, mdoHCtl Wtu like giiimr 
« Case. iJay, striri. 
y BmokeM. suwllctl eat, fewml ent, 

'8 ■■jre ham i* the wind, we have seeat of. 

® Grounds^ foiunlations. 


m 


ACT III. Scene 7. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT III. Scene 7 . 


IfiV/. Tln'ni^'h my estate be falFii, I was 
well b'.a'ii, 

XotiiiiDg atMjiiaiiite.d with tiiese brnsiiiesses; 
And would not |>ut luy rejuitatioii now 
In any staiiiiiig act. 

Eel. Nor would I wish you. 

First, give me trust, the count he is my hus- 
band, 


And what to your sworn counsel I Iiave spoken 
Is so from word to word; and then you cannot. 
By the good aid that I of you shall borrow, 
Err in bestowing it. 

Wid, I should believe you ; 

For you have show^’d me that ’which well ap- 
proves 

You ’re great in fortune. 



Hel. If yon misdoubt me that I am not she, 

I know not how 1 shall assure you further.— (Act iii. 7. 1, 2.) 


HeL Take this purse of gold, 

And. let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which I will over-pay and pay again, 

When I have found it The count he woos 
your daughter, 17 

La}'s down his wanton .siege liefore her beauty, 
lie.solv’d to carry her: let her, in fine, con- 
::.".'.sent,.-': 

As we ’ll direct her how ’t is best to bear^ it; 
Now his important- blood will nauglit deny 
That she ’ll demand: a ring the county weal’s, 
That downward hath succeeded in hi.s house 


From son to son, some four or five descents 
Since the first father wore it: this ring lie 
holds 

In most rich choice; yet, in liis idle fire, 

To buy his will, it woiiicl not seem too dea,i', 
Howe’er repented after. 

Wid. Now I see 

The bottom of your purpose. 20 

Hel. You see it law-ful, then: it is no more, 
But that your daughter, , ere she seems as 
won, 

Desires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 

Herself most chastely absent: after this, 
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1 BeaVt manage, execute. 


2 Important, importunate. 



To marry lier, 111 add three tlioiisand. ctowjjs To chide liiiu from oiir eavew; for he 
To what is past already. As if his life lay on 1. 

Iluf. I hare yielded: HuL Wh}, tlieji, tooii^^dit 

Instruct uiy daughter how sla* sliall perscrer. Let us assay our plot ; whi.L. if it >pr<-d. 

That time and piaee wilhthis deceit so lawful Is wicked meaniug^ in a lav.ful dcrd. 

May prore coherent Every night he comes And lawful meaning in a law’ful ; 

With musics^ of all sorts, and songs coinposd Where both in>t sin, atal yet a ^i^du^ fact:'* 

To her umvorthiiiess: it nothing steads- us 4i But let 's about it. [Kveniii. 


ACT IV. 


Scene I. The French eamphi^ore Flore.nce. 

Enter Second French Lord, mthdre or .o'.r 
other Sohliers in tindrnsh. 

V 

Sec. Lord. He can come no other tvay 1 mt 
by this hedge-corner. When you sally apc>n 
him, speak wdiat terrible language you will, — 
though you understand it not yourselves, 
matter; for Ave ininst not seem to understand 
him, unless vSome one among us, whom we 
must produce for :ui interpreter. 

Pint Sold. Good captain, let me be the in- 
terpreter. 

Sec. Lord. Art nett acrpiainted with liim? 
knows he not thy voice? u 

First Sold. No, sir, I warrant you. 

Sec. Lord, But w’hat linsey-woolsey hast 
thou to speak to us again ? 

Fi?*st Sold. E’en such as you si'jcak to me. 

Sec. Lord. He must think us some bami of 
.strangers i’ the adversary’s entertainment. 
Now, he hath a snuick of all neiglibouring 
languages; therefore w’-e jnust every one be a 
man of his owm fancy, not to know wdiat w^e 
speak one to another; so we seem to know, is 
to know straight our ptu'pose: choughs’ lan- 
guage, gabble enough, and good eiuatgli. As 
for you, interpreter, you must seem very poli- 
tic. — But couch, ho! here he comes, — to be- 
guile two hours in a slee|), and then to return 
and sw-ear the lies he forges. 20 

Enter Parolees. 

Far. Ten o’clock: within these three hmtrs 
’t will be time enough to go home. What slmll 

1 Mnaics, bands of ninsieians. 

2 It nothing steads, it is at no uie. 
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I say I have done? It must Ite a very I'dau- 
sive invention tliat canles it : they begin to 
smoke me; and disgraces have of late knocked 
too often at my du«.‘r. f liroi my tuuguc is t(K> 
foolhardy; but ny heart hath tiie fearttf IMars 
before it and tif his civaturi's. not daring the 
rej>orts of my longue. 

Sc*'. Lord. [d*oV/c] This is the tlist truth that 
eVr thine own tongm* was guiiiy of. 

Far. ’What the iicvil Nhoiifd tn«'ve me to 
undertake the recovery of this drum, being 
not igmu’aut of the impossibilhy, and knowing 
I had no such purpose? 1 must give myself 
somt? hurts, and say I got tlifin in exploit: yet 
.slight (uie.s will not earry it; tliey will say:,' 
"‘(.'anie yam oil with so liifle?' and great ouch 
r <lare lud give. Wherefore, w imt ’s tln‘ in-; 
stance?** Tongue, I must- pul you into a but- 
ter- womairs motith, and buy myself another 
of Bajaxet’s mule, if yxni prattle me into these 
perils. 

See. Lord. Is it pfissible he should 

know wiuit he is, and be that he is ! io 

Par. I would the cutting ai my garments 
would serve the turn, or the breaking ny 

B])auish sword. 

j Scf\ Lard. [J,sa/c] We cannot attbri! you mc 
Far. Or the baring*’ <«f my beard; and to 
say it W'as in stratagem. 

! >SVe. Lard. [Jj¥a/e] '1' wandd not do, 

P(tr. Or to drown my clothcM, and say f w'a,s 

1 strip} Mai — 

I See. Lard. [J,w/e] Hardly .s<*rve. 

Par. Though 1 swore 1 leaped from the 
whuiow' of the cltatieJ-— 

» Fmt, crime. Imianer, pruof. 

' * Kbjwing. 



ACT IV. Bceiio 1. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


L(nyL Jlow dee|>? r,2 

Par, Thirty fatlioni. 

Abtv. Lord, [Jrt'aA] Throe great oaths would 
scarce make that he believed. 

Par. I would I ha«.l auy drum of the enemy’s: 
I would swear I recovered it. 

Sec, Lord, [-h^aYe] You shall hear one anon.* 
IDrum beats without 


AGT' I¥.': 'Scene 'vlC 

Par. A drum now of the enemy’s I 

Sec. Lord. Throca movousus, cargo^ cargo^ 
cargo. 7 i 

All. Cargo^ cargo., car go ^ villianda par corbo^ 
cargo. 

Par. 0, ransom, ransom ! — do not hide mine 
eyes. \JLheg seize and hUndfold him. 

First Sold. Boskos thromuldo hoskos. 



Par. I know you are the hluskos’ regiment; 
AikI I shall lose my life for w'aiit of Ian- 
guage: 

J.f there he here German, or Dane, low Dutch, 
Italian, or Fj'eueli, let him speak to me; 

I will discover that which sliall undo 
The Florentine. 

First Sold. rtnirado : — so 

I understand thee, and can speak thy tongue: — 
Kcrelffhonto: — sir, 

Betake thee to thy faith, for seventeen poniards 
Are at thy bosom. 

Far. 


First Sold. O, pray, pray, pray ! — 

Manka revania dulcJie. 

Sec. Lord. Oscorbididchos volivorco. 

First Sold. The general is content to spaie 
thee yet; so 

And, hoodwink’d as thou art, will lead thee on 
To gather from thee: haply thou nuiyst inform 
Something to save thy life. 

Far. O, let me live ! 

And all the secrets of our camp I ’ll show, 
Their force, their purposes; nay, I ’ll sp)eak tliat 
Which you “will wonder at. 

Fwst Sold. But wilt thou faithfiillv.? 
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ACT iV. Sccut! 1. 


Ai;T iV\ 2, 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS: WELL. 


Pa}\ If I do iiotj damn, me. 

Pint Sold. Amnio linta : — 

■Ouiiie on; thou art granted space. 

mth Parulles ffuarded hf four 
Sold UTS. iJru/H hmfs ivithouL 
Seu. Lord. Go, tell the C'oiint Eousiilon, and 
my lir(:)t}ier, 

We ’ve caught the woodcock, a.iid will keep him 
, ,, ■ V .muffled^ loo 

Till we do hear from them. 

Sec. Sold. Captain, I will 

Sec. Lonl. A will l;>etray us all unto our- 
selves : — 

Inform on that. 

Sec. Slid. So I will sir. 

First Lord. Till then I II keep him dark and 
safely lock’d. [E.cmat. 

Scene II. Florence, .i room in the hAhurl? 

house. 

Enter Bektram (rnd Iaiaxa. 

Ber. They told me that vonr name was 
Fontibeil. 

Dia. No, my g<)od lor<i 5 Dijina.. 

Ber. Titled g‘<Khh?ss; 

And worth it, with addition ! But, fair scml, 
In your fine frame liath love no quality I 
If the quick fire of youth light not your minrl. 
You are no maiden, but a moiuinient: 

When you are dead, you should be such a one 
As you are now, for you are cold and stem; 
And now you should be as your mother was 
'i[[When your sweet self was got. lo 

^ But. She then was honest. 
i Ber. So should you be. 2 

Bia. No: 

My mother did but duty; such, my lord, 

As you ow^e to your wife. 

Ber. No more o’ that,— - 

I prithee, do not strive against my vows: 

I was compil’d to her: but .1 love thee 
By love’s own sweet constraint, and will for 
ever 

Do thee all rights of service. 

Bia. Ay, so you serve us 

Till we serve you; but when you have our 
roses, 


1 Muffled, biiiidfolded. 
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You;bartly leave- iiiirthoriis to pJ ickoiirscka^, 
■Ancl-..mock.'U» with our b^lvllcs^. 

Ber. ' Ifnw Isavr i swum! 

Dm. ’Tis not the many oaib^ tliat make ihe 
■ truth, ,21 

But the plain .single vow ilia! is MtwW true. 
[]Wliat is not holy, that we .swear not by, 

But take thelJiglf.st m witness; tlu.'ii, pray you, 
tell roe, 3 

If I shcHild s\vear by God's gr« ai jairibm-eH, 

I lov’d you dearly, would Vf >u IhLia e iiiv muIIis, 
.'When 1 did loveynii ill f lliis has im holdiiigv^ 
To swear by him wlami I prou -I lo^ lua*. 

That I will work against liiiu. Therefore vt'uir 

oaths 29 

Are wtd'ds and ]»Hor enudi? bfit unsis'd'd, 
At least in my upiuiMii. 

Ber. Clnmg’' clmiigc it; 

Be not so hniy-enud: i*. huly; 

And my integrity iicVr lan-u fie* crafts 
That you do charge men \^!ni. Stand more 

oil, 

But give thyself unto uiy -ii'k de>:rc^. 

Who then recover: stgt lltoii ’rt mine, and over 
My love as it 1'H‘gins .shall so persever, 

Bifi. I see limt men maki' r»)}>es in siieh a 

Si-arre, 

That we II forsake fiUiM U‘< s, Giu* ui» that 
■ring. . , 

Ber. I 11 lend it tliee, niv iloar; but have no 
. power . . 4CI' 

To give it from me. 

Dltt, Will you not, itsy h'*rd I 

Ber. It is an honour longing to oiir house, 
Betpieathed down frriui many ancestiuv; 
Which were the greatest obloquy i'the world 

In me to lose. 

Dia. Mine lioitourb siicli a ring: 

My chastity ‘s the jowel of uiir house. 
Bequeathed down from mnuy ancestors; 
Which were the greatest obloquy i' the world 
In me to h>se: thus ytair own proper wisdom 
Brings in the champion hontmr on my pari, 
Against your vain aHHault, 

Ber. Here, take niy ring: 

Miy house, mine honour, yea, mv life, ho thine, 
And i ll be bid by ther-O 


s Bamly imre. leave bare, naked. 
® HaMing, binding force, viilidity. 



ALL’B WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


ACT'.IV. Scene *2, 

Dut, When comes, knock at mj 

diaiiil )er- window^ : 54 

1 ’ll (■*nler talie iriy mother shall, not hear. 

N'ow will I charge you in the band of truth, 
When ynii have com^uer'd my yet-maideii bed, 
.Eemaiii there but an hour, nor speak to Ine: 
^ly reasons are most strong; and you shall 
know them 

AYheii back again tins ring shall be deliver’d: 
And on your finger, in the night, I ’ll put 6i 
.Another ring, that what in time proceeds 
May token to the future our past deeds, 
xkdieu, till then; then fail not. You have won 
A vife of me, though there my hope be done. 
IJer. A heaven on earth I ’ve won by wooing 
thee. {.EA'it 

For which live long to thank both 
lieaven and me ! 

You may so in the end.— 

My mother told me just liow he would woo, 
As if slie sat in ’s heart; she says all men to 
/ Have the like oaths : he had sworn to marry me 
J When his wife’s dead; therefore I’ll lie with 
him 

"\Yhen I am buried.] Since Frenchmen are so 
Imaid,^ 

M',any tliat wdll, I live and die a maid: 

Only, in this disguise, I think ’t no sin 
To cozen him that would unjustly win. [Exit. 

Scene III. The Florentine camp. 

Enter the ti&o French Lords. 

First Lord. You have not given him his 
mothers letter 1 

hiec. Lord. I have delivered it an hour since: 
there is something in ’t that stings his nature; 
for, on tlie I'eading it, he changed almost into 

aIlother^ Ilian.;' , ■ 

First Lord. He has much worthy blame laid 
upon him for shaking off so good a wife and 
' .:so sweet a lady. ' 9 

>S'cc. Lord. .Es|)ecially he hath, incurred the 
everlasting dis|.>leasure of the king, who had 
even tuned liis bounty- to sing happiness to 
him. I will tell you a thing, but you shall let 
it dwell darkly with you. 


First Lord. "When you have spoken it, ’t is 
dead, and I am the grave of it. 

Eec. Lord. He hath perverted a young gentle- 
woman here in Florence, of a iiio.st chaste re- 
nown; [and this night he fleshes his will in the ; 
spoil of her honour:] he hath given her his^ 
monumeiitaP ring, and thinks himself made in 
the unchaste composition. 22 



Sec. Lord. I have delivered it an hour since.— (Act iv. 3. 3.) 


First Lord. [ No’w, God delay our rebellion ! 
as we' are 'ourselves, what things are we ! ^ S 
JSec. Lord. Merely our, own traitors. . Aiidlj, 
as in the coimnon course of .all treasons, we) 
still see them reveal themselves, till they attain 
to their abhorred ends, so he that in this a ction ; 
contrives against his own nobility, in his pro|:>er 
stream o’erflows himself. so 

Fwst Lord. Is it not meant damnahle in us, ) 
to be trumpeters of our unlawful intents'?]) 


I Braid, deceitful. 


2 Bounty, benevolence. 


3 Monumental, memorial. 

1,27, C: 


ACT IV. ^icene 3. 


ALL^'3 WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


AC'i IV, Same IL 


We shall not, then, have his company to- 
night? 

;■ , Sec. Lord, Not till after inidiiight; [[for he 

is dieted to his hour. 

First Lord. Tiiiit approaches apace: I would 

- gladly have him see his company^ anatomized, 

- that lie might take a measure of his own judg- 
c inents, wherein so ciiriousiy- he had set this 

counterfeit.^ -io 

( iSeo, Lord. We will not meddle wdth him 
< till he come; for his presence must be tlie whip 
<; of the other. ] 

First Lord. In the mean time, what hear 
you of these wans? 

JSec. Lord. I hear there is an overture of 
... peace. 

First Lord. Nay, I assure you, a peace con- 
cluded. 

Fee. Lord. Wliat will Count Eousillou do 
then? will he travel higher, or return again 
into .France ? j 

First Lin'd. I perceive, ]>y this demand, you j 
are not altogether of his enunoil. 

Fee. Lord. Let it be f<'»rbid, sir! so should I 
be a great deal of Ids act. 

First Lord. Sir, his wife, some two moiitlis j 
since, lied from his liouse; lier pretence is a, j 
pilgrimage t(,) Saint Jarpies io (.-rraud; winch 
holy undertaking, with un^st austere sirncti- 
moriy, she accom]dish,ed ; and, there residing, 
the tenderness of her nature became as a prey 
to her grief; in fine, inadi? a groan of her last 
breath; and now she sings in heaven. 

Fee. Lord. How is this justified 

First Lord. The sti’onger'*’ j jart of it by her 
own letters, which make her story true, even 
to the point of her death: her death itself, 
which could not be her office to say is come, 
was faithfully confirmed by the rector of the 
place. t:9 

Fee. Lord. Hath the count all this intelli- 
gence ? 

First Lord. Ay, and tlie jiarticular confirma- 
tions, point fi-nm jioint, to the full unning of 
the verity. 

J £ Fee. Lord. I am heartily sorry that he 11 
ibe glad of this. 


1 Company, co^npaiiian. 2 Cnrhiotly, carefully, 
s Counterfeit, false coin, i.e. Parolles. 

^Justified, proved. s Stronger, more certain. 
12H 


First Lord. How mightily Hoimdimes we 
make us comfoils of our Illssl-h ! 

Fee, Lord. And how mightily .vaat* other 
times we drown uur gain in t*‘ar<! I'lie ereat 
dignity that hk valour hath here ae<|!iired for 
him shall at home be eiicoiinteivil with a shame 
as ample. S 2 

First Lord, The web of our life is r*f a; 
mingled yarn, good and ill together: «,air vir-’ 
tries would be proiui, if our finilxs whipped 
them not; and our crimes v'ould despair, if; 
they %vere liot cherished 1>y our virtues, 

Filter a Messemter. 

How now! where's your ma.-ter? 

Fere. He met the tiuke in the strL‘et, sir, of 
whom he hath taken a solemn leave*, his ft.rd- 
shijj will next morning fur ’Fra.n-'e. 'The duke 
liatli ofiV-red him letter^ of eommeiidiUion^ t:o 
the king. j IL'it. 

N'e. Loni. Thoy shall be no molt* than need.- 
fill there, if they were nrav tisan they *‘afi 
eiumnend. 

First Lin'd. They can led b«^ too swi-et for.'; 
the king’s tariiiess. 'Here \s liiw h *0 1 ship now.]' 

Fiihr iinuruAM, 

How now, my lord ! Ih% not after iniduighl t- ■ 

Jier. I have to-in’glit dispatehed sixteen 
Imsinesses, a rnonthk length piece, hy an 
! abstract of suceehs;*' 1 have coiig}|«d-" wifli tlie 
; duke, dt>ne my adieu with Ids nean-st; Iniried 
a wife, mourned for ht'r; writ to my lady 
mother X am returning; imtertaiiied’’ my con- 
voy; and beUveeu these main parcels of dis- 
patch, effected many nicer needs: the last was 
the greatest, but that 1 ha've mu ended yet. 

Fee. Lord. If the business be of any diffi- 
culty, and this morning your departure Iieiice, 

I it requires haste of your lordsUi|'i K».* 

i Ber, I mean, the business is not ended, as fear- 
ing to bear of it hereafter. But shall we have 
this dialogue between tlie fool and the soldier? 
Come, bring fortli this roinitetdV‘il module, has 
deceived me, like a doiilde-nieaning prt fpliesier. 

Fee. Lord, [[Bring him forth; lias sat h tliip 
stocks all night, poor gallant knave. i 

uhstmet ofsurcm, a few lirief bias'essfiil stroke!. 

X CongiM, tiikm Jeiivei. s Enfrrtaitwd, eugaged, 

» Cottnterfeit module, delusive liuagiv 



ACT IV. aceue 3 . 


ALL^S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


Ber. No matter; his heels have deserved it, 

< ill usurping his spurs so long. How does he 
' carry himself'^ 120 

Sec. LonL I have told your lordship already, 

; — the stocks carry him. But, to answer you 
as you would be understood; he weeps like a 
wench that had shed^ her milk:] he hath con- 
fessed himself to Morgan, whom he supposes 
to be a friar, from tlie time of his remembrance 
to this very instant disaster of his setting i’ the 
stocks: and what think you he hath confessed? 

Ber. Nothing of me, has a’ ? 129 

Sec. LonL His confession is taken, and it 
shall be read to his face : if your lordship be 
in ’t, as I believe you are, you must have the 
patience to hear it. 

. Ber. A plague upon him! Muf- 

fie<i! he can say nothing of me. — Hush, hush! 

Eater the six Soldiers^ hringing in Parolles 
blindfolded. 

First Lord. Hood man- comes ! — Portotan 
tarossa. 

First Sold. He calls for the tortures: what 
will you say •without ’em ? 

Pif}'. I will confess what I know^ without 
constraint: if ye pinch me like a pasty, I can 
say no more. 141 

First Sold. Bosl'o chimureho. 

First Lord. Bohlibindo ehicunmirco. 

First Sold. You are a merciful general.-— 
DLir general bids yon answer to what I shall 
ask you out of a note. 

Par. And truly, as I hope to live. 

First Sold. [/fcacZ.'j] “First demand of him how 
many horse the duke is strong.” What say you to 
that? 150 

Par. Five or six thousand; but very weak 
and unserviceable: the troops are all scattered, 
and the commanders very poor lugues, upon 
my reputation and credit, and as I hope to live. 

First Sold. Shall I set dow3i your answer so? 

Par. Do: I ’ll take the sacrament on ’t, how 
and which way you will. 

Ber. A.ll ’s one to him. What a past-saving 
slave is this ! 159 

) C Lord. Y ou ’re deceived, my lord : this 
iis Monsieur Parolles, the gallant militarist,— 


that was his own phrase,— that had the whole J 
theoric of war in the knot of his scarf, and thc': 
practice in the chape ^ of his dagger. : 

Sec. Lord. I will never trust a man again: 
for keeping his sword clean; nor believe he can ; 
have everything in him by wearing his apparel, 
neatly.] 

First Sold. Well, that’s set down. igq 

Par. Five or six thousand horse, I said, — I 
will say true,— or thereabouts, set down,— for 
I ’ll speak truth. 

Fii'st Lord. He ’s very near the triitli in this. 

f^Ber. But I con him no thanks for ’t, in the'^ 
nature he delivers it. ] 

Par. Poor rogues, I pray you, say. 

First Sold. Well, that ’s set down. 

Par. I humbly thank you, sir: a truth’s a 
truth, the rogues are marvellous poor. 1T9 

P'irst Sold, [/feac/a] “ Pemand of him, of what 
strength they are a-foot.”^ What say you to that ? 

Par. By niy troth, sir, if I were to live this 
present hour, I will tell true. Let me see: 
[[Spiirio, a hundred and fifty; Sebastian, so'; 
many; Corambus, so many; Jaques, so many;; 
Guiltiaii, Cosmo, Lodowick, and Gratii, twoj 
hundred fifty each; mine own company, Chito-J 
pher, Vaiimond, Bentii, two hundred fifty) 
each: so that] the muster-file, rotten and sound, : 
upon my life, amounts not to fifteen thousand 
poll; half of the which dare not shake the snow’ 
from off their cassocks, lest they shake them- 
selves to pieces. 

Ber. What shall be done to him? 

First Lord. Nothing, but let him have 
thanks. — Demand of him my condition,® and 
what credit I have wuth the duke. 

F'irst Sold. Well, that’s set dowui. 

“You shall deiiiand of him, whether one Captain 
Dumainhe i’the camp, a Frenchman; what hi.s ropn- 
tation is with the duke; what his valour, honesty, 
and expertiiess in wars; or whether he thinks it were 
not possible, with 'ivoll- weighing sums of gold, to cor- 
rupt him to a revolt.” What say you to this? 
what do you know of it? 

Par. I beseech you, let me ans\ver to the 
particular of the inter’gatories : demand them 
singly. 209 


First Sold. Do you kno w this Captain Dumain? 



3 Chape, the metal tip nt the end of the scabbard, 

* A-foot, i.e. in infantry. » Condition, character. 
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"^Shed, upset. 2 Boodman, Parolles blindfolded. 
VOL. VUI. 


AL'T IV. Si’ciie .‘i. 


ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, 


ACT IV, fScene 3 


Par. [ know Iiiui: ii was a botchers ’pirn- 
tice in Paris, from wlieDce he was whipped for 
getting the sinaeve's fool with child,— ~a dumb 
iiiiioceiii;, that could not say him nay. 214 
[First Lord {Duniam) llftSi Ms hand 
as if to str ike Parolles. 

Ber. Nay, by your leave, hold your hands; 

■ £ though I know his brains are forfeit to the 
yiiext tile 'that fails,. 

=; First Bold. Well, is this captain in the Duke 
of Florence’s camp ? 219 

Par. Upon iny knowledge, he is, and lousy. 
First Lord. Nay, look not so upon me; we 
shall hear of your lordship anon.] 

First Sold. What is his reputation \Yith the 
duke? 

Par. The duke knows him for no other but 
a poor officer of mine; and writ to me this 
otlier day to turn him out o’ the band: I think 
I have his letter in my pocket. 

First Sold. IMarry, we ’ll search. 220 , 

Par. In good sadness, I do not know; either | 
it is there, or it is upon a hie, with the duke’s ' 
other letters, in my tent, | 

First Sold. Here ‘tis; here ’s a piaper: shall i 
I read it to you'? I 

Par. I do not know if it 1)6 it or no* 

Bcy. Our intei^preter does it well 
First Lord. Excellently. 

First Sold. [Ileads] 23s 

“Dian, the count’s a fool, and full of gold,”— 

Par. That is not the duke’s letter, sir; that 
is an advertisement to a proper maid in Flor- 
ence, one Diana, to take heed of the allurement 
of one Count Bousiiloii, a foolish idle boy, but, 
for all that, very riittish: I pray you, sir, put 
it up again, IB&rtram, lifts his hand as if 
to strike Parolles. 

First Sold. Nay, I ’ll read it first, by your 
fa%^our. 

Par. My meaning in ’t, I protest, was very 
dionest in the behalf of the maid; [[for I knew 
(the young count to be a dangerous and lasci- 
- vious boy, who is a whale to virginity, mid de- 
voui's u]) all the fry it finds. ] 250 

Ber. Damnable, both-sides rogue ! i 

First Sold. [Pleads] \ 

“When he swears oatlis, bid him drop gold, and j 
take it; 

After he scores, he never pays the score: 

ISO 


Half won is match well made; match, and well 
make it; , 

He ne’er pays aftcr-tk-bt^, take it before; 

And say a soldier, Diaii, told thee this, 

IMen are to inclH with, boys arc nut iu kiss: 

For count of this,- the cuunr 's a foul, J know it, 
Who pays before, but not when he dues owe it. 

Thine, as he vowed to thee in thine ear, -lao 
Parolles.” 

Ber. He shall be tvhippod through the army, 
with tliis rhyme in ’s forehead. 

Sec. Lord. This is your devoted friend, sir, 
the manifold linguist, and the annipotent 
soldier. 

Ber. I could endure any thing before lait a 
cat, and now he ’s a cat to me. 

First Sold. I ]ierceive, sir, by the geiieral’-s 
looks, we shall be fain to liang yon. 2t:9 

[First Lord a'hispers to the Soldier. 
Par. [Falls Oil }( is knees] Aiy life, sir, in any 
case: not that I am afraid iudie; but that, my 
offences being many, J would repent out the 
remainder of nature; let me live, sir, in a dun- 
geon, i’ the stocks, <»r any wlieiv, so I may live. 

IHrst Sold. We’ll see what may be done, so 
you confess freely; therefore, once more to 
this Captain Dumalii: you have answer«*d to 
his reputation -with the duke, and to lus val- 
our: what is his honesty? 279 

Pu?\ He will steal, sir, an egg out of a, clois- 
ter: for rapes and ravishments he paralleia 
Nessus: he professes not keeping of oaths; in 
breaking ’em he is stronger than Hercules: 
he will lie, sir, with such volubility, that you 
would think truth were a fool: [[drunkenness) 
is his best virtue, for he will be swine-drunk ; | 
and in his sleep he does little harm, save to | 
his bed-clothes about him; but they know his ; 
conditions, and lay him in straw.] I hove but( 
little more to say, sii*, of his honesty: he has 
every thing that an honest man shouhl not 
have; what an hone.st man shouhl have, he 
has nothing. 292 

First Lord. 1 begin to love him for this. 
[fBer. For this description of thine honesty?' 
A pox upon him for me, he ’s more and more ) 
a cat] t 


^ Melli meddle. 

2 Count of thw, take notice of this. 


ACT IV. Scone 3. 


ACT IT. Scene 3. 


ALL’S WP:LL, THAT: EHBS: WELL., 

First Sold. Wliat say you to iiis expertness 
in war ? 20s 

Far. Faitli, sir, lias lecB the drum before 
the Englisli tragedians, — to belie him, I will 
not, — and more of his soldiership I know not; 

[[except, in that country he had the honour to 
/be the officer at a place, there called Mile- end, 

/to instruct for the doubling of files:] I would 



Good morrow, noble captain.~(Aefc iv. 3. 349.) 


the man what honour I can, but of this I 
am not certain. 

l^First Lord. He hath oiit-viilained 
so far, that the rarity redeems him. 

Ber. A pox on him, he’s a cat still.] 

First Sold. His qualities being at this poor 
price, I need not to ask you if gold will cor- 
rupt him to revolt. 310 


villaiiyf 


Par. Sir, for a cardecue- he will sell the fee- 
sirnpiie of his salvation, [[ the inheritance of it ; 
and cut the entail from all remainders, and a 
/ per|,)etual succession for it pierpetually. ] 

Fh'st Sold. What ’s his brother, the other 
Captain Dumain ? 

Sec. Lord. Why does he ask him of me? 
First Sold. What ’s he 1 319 

Far. E’en a crow o’ the same nest ; not al- 
together so great as the first in goodness, but 

1 Led, caiTied. 

- Cardecue, quart d'<5cu, a quarter of a French crown = 
fifteen pence. 


greater a great deal in evil: he excels his hro- 
ther for a coward, yet his brother is reputed 
one of the best that is: in a retreat he outruns 
any lackey ; marry, in coming on he lias the 
cramp. 

First Sold. If your life be saved, wdll you 
undertake to betray the Elorentine ? 

Far. Ay, and the captain of his horse, Count 
Bousillon. 

First Sold. I’ll whisper with the general, 
and know his pleasure. 330 

Par, [dsiVfe] I’ll no more drunmiing; a 
plague of all drums ! Only to seem to deserve 
131 


ilCT IV. Scene 3. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT l \. Scene 4. 


well, and to beguile tbe supposition of that 
lascivious young Ijoy tlie count, have I run 
into this danger: }^et -who would have sus- 
pected an arubusli where 1 was taken? 

First JSold, There is no remedy, sir, but you 
must die [Fa roUes groans]: the general says, 
you that have so traitorously discovered the 
secrets of your army, and made such pestifer- 
ous reports of men very nobly held, can serve 
the world for no honest use; therefore you must 
die. — Come, headsman, off with his head. 342 

Far. 0 Lord, sir, let me live, or let me see 
my death 1 

First That shall you, and take your 
leave of all your friends. [Umnufimg km. 
So, look about you: know you any here? 

[All laiigk^ and ho‘W moclcingly to FaroUes. 

Ber. Good morrow, noble captain. sv? 

Fee. Lord. God bless you, Captain Parolies. 

First Lord. God save you, noble captain. 

Bee. Lord. CJa, ptain, what giveting will you 
to my Lord Lafeu ? I a,m for France. 

First Lord. Good captain, will you give me 
a copy of the sonnet you writ to Diana in lie- 
half of the Count Bousillun ? an I were not a 
very coward, I ’d compel it of you; but fare you 
well. [Exmmt Bertram and Lords^ laughing. 

First Bold. You ai’e undone, captain; all 
but your scarf, that has a knot on ’t yet. 359 

Far. [Rising] Who cannot be crushed with 
a plot ? 

j First Bold. [[If you could find out a country 
? where but women were that had received so 
j^mucli shame, you might begin an impudent na- 
tioii.3 Fare ye well, sir; I am for France too : we 
shall speak of you there. [Kvif with Boldiersf. 

Far. Yet am I thankful: if my heart were 
great, 

’T would burst at this. Captain I’ll be no 
more; 

But I will eat and drink, and sleep as soft 
As captain shall: simply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. Ylio kruAvs himself a 
braggart, sro 

Let him fear this; for it will come to pas.s, 
That every bmggart shall be found an ass. 
Bust, sword ! cool, blushes ! and, Parolies, live 
Safest in shame! being fooPd, by foolery thrive! 
There ’s place and means for every man alive. 
I ’ll after them. [Fa;it 


[[Scene IY. Florence. Boo rn in the KidoFs 
house. 

Enter Helena, Widow, and Diana. 

Hel. That you may well }>erceive 1 liave not 
wn-ong’d you, 

One of the greatest in the ChristiaiL w’oild 
Shall be my surety; Tore whose throne ’tis. 
needful, 

Ere I can perfect mine intents, „ to kneel: 

Time was, I did him a desired office, 

Dear ainiost as his life; which gratitude 
Through fliiityTartar’sbosomwould peep forth, 
And answer, thanks: I duly am infornrd 
His grace is at Marseilles; to ■which place ' 
We have convenient convoy. You must know, 
I am supposed dead: the army breaking, i ii 
j\Iy husband hies him home ; where, heaven 
aiding, 

And by the leave of my good lord the king, 
We 11 be before our v'elconie. 

llAf. Gentle madam, 

You never had a sei‘vant to whose trust 
Your biisiness was more welcome. 

lleL Nor you, mistress, 

Ever a friend wbose tli oughts more truly labour 
To recompense your love: dm.ibt not but heaven 
Hath l>rought me up to l^e your daughters 
dowser, 

As it hath fated her to be rny motive^ 20 
And helper to a huslaaiul. But, O strange men I 
That can such sweet use make of what they hate, 
When saucy trusting of the cozen’d thougbts 
Defiles the ])itchy night 1 so lust doth play 
With what it loathes, for that wliicli is away: 
But more of this hereafter. — You, Diana, ! 
Under my poor instructions yet must suffer ' 
Something in my behalf. ! 

Dia. Let death and honesty < 

Go with your impositions,'* I am yours ^ 

Upon your will to suffer. ^ 

Hel. y et, I pray you : m 

But, with the 'word, the time will bring on* 
summer, | 

When briers shall have leaves as well a.s thorns, | 
And be as sweet as shar]). We must awNiy; j 
Our wagon is prepar’d, and time revives us: ‘ 


I Breaking, disbanding. 

3 Mative, instniment. ^ impositions, injunctions. 
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CIo, The black prince, sir; alias, the prince of darkness; alias, the devil.— {Act iv. 5. 4-i, 45.) 


iiig; if she had partaken of my tiesh, and cost 
me the dearest groans of a mother, I could not 
have owed her a more rooted love. is 

Laf. Twas a good lady, 'twas a good lady: 
we may pick a thousand salads ere we light on 
such another herb. 

Clo. Indeed, sii% she was the sweet-marjoram 
of the salad, or rather, the herb of grace.^ 

1 A snipt-taffeta fellow, a fellow who wore ribbons or 
‘snippings of taffeta— Laf eu’s contemptuous allusion to 
Parolles’ fine clothes. Compare ii. 5. 18-21. 

2 Uerl) of grace, rue. 


Laf, They are not herbs, you knave ; they 
are nose-herbs. ‘jo 

Clo. I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir; I 
have not much skill in grass. 

Whether dost thou profess thyself,-— ; 
a knave or a fool '? ! 

Clo. A fool, sir, at a woman’s service, and 
knave at a man’s. i 

Laf, Your distinction? 

Clo. I would cozen the man of his wife, and ^ 
do his service. j 

Laf. So you were a knave at his service, in deed. 
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ACT IV. Sceue 5. 


ALL’S "WELL THAT ENHS WELL. 


ACT lY. Seena 5. 


Clo, And I would givo ids wife my bauble, 
sir, to do iier ser^dcti. 

Laf. I will subscribe for thee, tliou art both 
knave and fuoL 

Clo. At your service. 

Laf. No, no, no. 

Clo. Why, sii‘, if I cannot serve you, I can 
serve as great a prince as you are. 

Laf Who’s that? a Frenciunaii? 40 

Clo. Faith, sir, a’ has an English name; but 
his hsiioiny is more hotter in France than there. 
Laf. What prince is that? 

Clo. The black prince, sir; alias^ the prince 
of darkness; alias^ the devil. 

Laf. Hold thee, there’s my purse: I give 
thee not this to suggest^ thee from thy master 
thou taikest of; serve him still, 48 

Clo. I am a woodland fellow, sir, that always 
loved a great fire; and the master I speak of 
ever keeps a good fire. But, sure, he is the 
prince of the world, let las iiol)ility remain 
in ’s court. I am for the house with the nar- 
row gate, which I take to be too little for 
pomp to enter: some that humble themselves 
may; but the many will be too chill and ten- 
der, and they ’ll be for tiie fiowery Avay that 
leads to the broad gate a,nd the great fire. 68 
Laf. Go thy ways, I begin to be a- weary 
of thee; and I tell thee so before, Ijecause I 
would not fall out with thee.] Go thy ways: 
let my horses be well looked to, without any 
tricks. 


Clo. If I put any tricks upon ’em, sir, they 
shall be jades’ tricks; whicli are their own 
right by the law of nature. [Eant. 

Laf. A shrewd knave and an unhappy.^ 
Count. So he is. My lord that ’s gone made 
himself much sport out of him: by his au- 
thority he remains here, which he thinks is a 
j>atent for his sauciness; and, indeed, he has 
no pace, 'Mnit runs where he will. Ti 

Laf. I like him 'well; ’t is not amiss. And 
I was about to tell you, since I lieard of the 
good lady’s death, and that my lord your son 


1 Suggest, seduce. 2 XTuhappy, roijrujisjli, 

s No pace, no settled, orderly liabits. 


was upon his returii Iiome, T moved the king 
my master to S])ea,k in the behalf c»f niy 
daughter; which, in the niinoi’ity of them 
both, his majesty, out of a self-gracicnis re.- 
mernbranee, did first propose: hi.s highness, 
hath promised me to do it: aiui, to sto]> up the 
displeasure he hath conceived against your 
son, there is no fitter matter. How does your 
ladyship like it? sf 

Coitnt. With very much content, niy lord 
and I wish it happ)ily effected. 

Laf. His highness comes post from ]5^[ar- 
seiiles, of as able body as when he iiuinbered 
thii'ty: he will be here to-morrow, or I am de- 
ceived by him that in such intelligence hath 
seldom failed. s.s 

Comit. It rejoices me that I hope I shall see 
him ere I die. I have letters that my son will 
be here to-night: I shall bc.seecli ycair lurd- 
sliip to remain witli me till they meet to- 
getlier. 

£Laf. Madam, I was thinking with what 
nianiier.s I might safely Ije admitted. 

Count. You need but plead your honourable 
privilege. . . , , . 

Laf. Lady, of that I have made a bold 
charter; but, I thank my God, it holds yet.] 

he-enter (.' luwy . 

Clo. O madam, yonder’s my lord your son 
with a patch of velvet on ’s face : whether 
there be a scar under ’t or no, the velvet 
knows; but ’t is a goodly patch of velvet: [[his ;■ 
left clieek is a cheek of two pile and a half, ■ 
but his right clieek is w^oni bare, / 

Laf. A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a!' 
good livery of honour; so belike is that. [ 

Clo. But it is your carboiiad<'»ed'^ face.] [ 

Laf. Let us go see your son, I })ray }'ou: I 
long to talk with the young noble soldier, loi* 

. and Lafuv.. 

Clo. Faith, there’s a dozen of ’em, wuth de- 
licate fine hats, and most courteous feathers,, 
whicli bow the head and nod at every man. 


4 Cai^bomuioed. disfigured with cuts. 







ACT V. Scene 1. ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. act V. Scene 2. 


ACT V. 


Scene I. The coast of Fmme^ nectr Marseilles, 

Enter He.eena,' Widow, and Diana, ivith tioo 
, , , A ttendants, „ 

Ilel. But this exceeding posting day and 
night 

Must wear your spirits low; we cannot help it: 
But, since you’ve made the days and nights 
as one, 

To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 

Be bold you do so grow in my requital 
•As nothing can unroot you. — In happy time; — 

Enter a Gentleman. 

This man may help me to his majesty’s ear, 

If lie would spend his power. — God save you, 
sir. , 

Gent, And you. 

Ilel. Sir, I have seen you in the court of 
France. lo 

Gent. I have been sometimes there. 

Hfd. I do presume, sir, that you are not fall’n 
From the report that goes upon your goodness; 
And therefore, goaded with most sharp occa- 
, sions, 

Wliieh lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The use of your own virtues; for the which 
1 shall continue thankful. 

Gent. What’s your will? 

Hel. That it will please you 
To give this poor petition to the king; 

Ami aid me wdth that store of powder you have 
To come into his presence. 21 

Gent. The king ’s not here. 

Hel. Not here, sir! 

Gent. Not, indeed: 

He hence remov’d last night, and with more 
haste 

Til an is his use. 

Ibid. Lord, how we lose our pains! 

Hel. All’s well that ends well yet, 
Though time seem so adverse and means un- 

I do beseech you, whither is he gone ? 

Gent. Marry, as I take it, to Rousillon; 
Whither I am going. 

Hel. 


Since ymu axe like to see the king before me, 
Commend the paper to his gracious hand; 3i 
Which, I presume, shall render you no blame, 
But rather make you thank your pains for it, 
I will come after you with what good speed 
Our means will make us means. 



Mel, That it will pleuso you 
To give this poor putitiuii to tlie king —(Act v. 1. 18, 19.) 


Gent. This I ’ll do for you. 

Hel. And you shall find yourself to be well 
thank’d, 

Whate’er falls more. —We must to horse 
again:— 

Go, go, provide. ■ [Erevnt. 

Scene II. lioiisilhm. The court-jfard of 
the Countesses house. 

Enter Clown, rneeiing Parolles in tattered 
ajojjard. 

Par, Good Monsieur Lavache, give my 
Lord Lafeu this letter : I have ere now, sir, 
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I do beseech you, sir, 




ACT V. SaeBe 2. ', ALL’S, WELL THAT ENDS WELD 


been better known to yon, Avlien I have held 
familiarity with fresher clotlies; but I am 
now, sir, inuddied in Fortune’s mood, and 
smell someAvhat strong of her strong dis- 
pleasure. 

■ ‘ Ch* Truly, Fortune’s displeasure is but 
sluttisb, if it smell so' strongly as thou speak- 
Ast of: £I will henceforth eat no fislrof For- 
'tuiiek buttering. Prithee, allow the wind. ^ lO 


act;?. SeeBe S.. . 

Par. Nay, you need not to .stop your nost;, 
sir ; I spake but l;>y a. meta phor. 

do. Indeed, sir, if your liietaphur stink, I 
will stop my nose; or against any man’s meta- 
phor. Prithee, get thee farther. 

Far. Pray you, sir, deliver me this ]>aper. 
do. Fob, prithee, stand aw'ay: a paper from ' 
Fortune’s close-stool to give to a n<ibleinau I ] . 
Look, here he comes himself. m 


I spake but by a metaphor.— -(Act v. 2 . il, 12.) 



Pur, Nay, you not to stop your nose, sir ; 


Fnter Lapeu. 

’ Htu’e is a pur of Fortune’s, sir, or of Fortune’s 
, cat, —but not a musk-cat, —that has fallen into 
Ahe unclean fishpond of her displeasure, and, 
; as he says, is muddied withal : pray you, sir, 
iuse the carp as you may; for he looks like 
{£i poor, decayed, ingenious,'^ foolish, rascally 
< knave. I do pity his distress in my similes 
? of comfort, and Lave him to your lordship.]] 

[&it, 

1 AUoiv the wind, don’t stop it, stand to the leeward 
of me. 

2 Ingenious, conscious how contemptible he is. 

1S6 


Far. My lord, I am a man whom Foriune 
hath cruelly scratched, eo 

Laf. And what would you have me to do, 
’tis too late to ]iare her nails now. [Wherein ' 
have you played tlie knave with Fortune, that 
she should scratch you, wiio of herself is ai 
good lady, and wouhl not have knaves thrive ! 
long under her ? ] There ’s a, card(.‘eue for you : \ 
let the justices make you and Fortune friends; 
I am for other business. 

Fa?\ I beseech your honour to hear me one 
single word. 

[Xa/ You beg a single penny more: come?; 
you shall ha ’t; save your word. 4o5 


ACT V. Scone 2. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT V. Scene 3. 


' Par. ] My name, niy good lord, is Parolles. 

Laf. [You beg more tliaii 'Svord,” then. — ] 
Cox^ my passion! give me your hand: — how 
4loes your drum? 

Par. 0 my good lord, you were the first 
that found me 1 

Laf. Was I, in soothe and I was the first 

.that lost thee.. 

Par. It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in 
some grace, for you did bring me out. so 
^ Laf. Out upon thee, knave ! [dost thou jout 
'upon me at once both the office of God and 
jthe devil ? one brings thee in grace, and the 
i other brings thee out.] [^Trumpets soitnd.'] The 
king’s coming; I know by bis trumpets. — 
Sirrah, inquire further aiter me; I had talk of 
you last night : though you are a fool and a 
knave, you shall eat; go to, follow. 

Par. I praise God for you. [Exeiint. 

Scene III. Eousillon. A room in the 
Cou.ntess's house. 

Flourish. Enter King, Countess, Lafbu, 
the two French Lords, with Attendants. 

King, We lost a jewel of her; and our esteem 
Was made much poorer by it: but your son, 
As mad in folly, lack’d tlie sense to know 
Her estimation home. 

Count. ’Tis past, my liege; 

And I beseech your majesty to make it 
Natural rebellion, done i’ the blaze of youth; 
When oil and fire, too strong for reason’s force, 
O’erbears it, and burns on. 

King. My honour’d lady, 

I have forgiven and forgotten all; 

Though my revenges were high^ bent upon 
him, 10 

A nd watch’d the time to shoot. 

Luf. This I must say, — 

But fn'st I beg my pardon, — the young lord 
Did to his majesty, his mother, and his lady, 
Offence of mighty note; but to himself 
The greatest wrong of all: he lost a wife, 
Whose beauty did astonish the survey 
Of richest eyes; whose words all ears took 
captive; 


1 Cox, God’s (disguised form of the word). 

2 High, violently 


Whose dear perfection hearts that scorn’d to 
serve- ■■ ■ , ■ 

Humbly call’d mistress. 

King. Praising what is lost 

Makes the remembrance dear. — Well, call 
him hither; — so 

We’re reconcil’d, and the first view shall kill 
All repetition: — let him not ask our pardon; 
The nature of his great offence is dead, 

And deeper than oblivion we do bury 
Th’ incensing relics of it: let him approach, 

A stranger, no otfender; and inform him 
So ’tis our will he should. 

First Gent. I shall, my liege. [EmI. 

King. What says he to your daughter ? 
have you spoke? 

Jjaf. All that he is hath reference to your 
highness. 

King. Then shall we have a match. I’ve 
letters sent me so 

That set him high in fame. 

Re-enter First Lord, ushering in Bebtram. 

Laf. He looks well on ’t. 

King. I am not a day of season,^ 

For thou mayst see a sunshine and a Iiail 
In me at once: but to the brightest beams 
Distracted clouds give way; so stand thou forth, 
The time is fair again. 

Ber. [^Kneeling^ My high-repented blames, 
Dear sovereign, pardon to me. 

King. All is whole; 

[^Bertram rises. 

Not one word more of the consumed time 
Let’s take the instant by the forwaixl t('>p; 
For we are old, and on our qiiick’st decrees 
Th’ inaudible and noiseless foot of Time ii 
Steals ere we can effect them. You remember 
The daughter of this lord ? 

Ber. Admiringly, my liege: at first 
I stuck my clioice u],)on her, ere my heart. 
Durst make too bold a hei'aid of my tongue: 
[Where the impression of mine eye infixing, 
Contempt his scornful perspective‘s did lend me, 
Which warp’d the line of every other fa,vour;‘^ 
Scorn’d a fair colour, or express’d it stol’n ; i5o 
Extended or contracted all proportions 


» A day of season, a seasonable day. 

4 Perspective, an optical glass. s Favour, features. 
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ACT V. Scene 3. 


To a most hkieous object:] thence it came 
That .sliewlioni all ni en prais xl,aiH iwlioni myself, 
Since I have lost, have lovVl, was in mine eye 
The dust that did otfeiid it. ^ 

Kl}bg. , , W-eli excus'd: ' 

That thou didst iove her, strikes some scores 
away 

From the great eonipt : but low. that comes 
too late, 

Like a remorseful |.)ardon slowly carried, 

To the great sender turns a sour offence, 

J; Crying, “That's good that’s gone.” [^Ourrash 
faults 60 

i Ma.ke tiivial price of serious things we have, 

' Not knowing them until we know their grave: 
<Oft our displeasures,^ to ourselves unjust, 
(Destroy our friends, and iifter weep tlieir dust: 
J Our own lc>ve waking cries to see wliat ’s done, 
(While shameful hate sleejis out the afternoon.] 
Be this sweet Helen's knell, and now forget 
her. 

Send forth your amorous token for fair 
Mamllin: 

The main consents are had ; and here we ’ll stay 
To see our wddower’s second marriage-day, 7o 
Count, W^hich lietter than the hrst, 0 dear 
heaven, bless I 

Or, ere they meet, in me, 0 nature, cesse!*-^ 
Zt{f. Come on, my son, in whom my house’s 
name 

Must be digested,^ give a favour from you, 

To sparkle in the spirits of my daughter, 

That she may quickly come. — 

[Bertram rf ires Lafeu a ring. 

By my old heard, 
And every hair that 's on’t, Helen, that ’sdead, 
Was a sweet creature: such a ring as this, 
The last that e’er I took her leave at coui't, 

I saw upon her finger. 

Ber, Hers it was not. so 

King, Now, pray you, let me see it; for 
mine eye, 

While I was 8].)eaking, oft'v\'as fasten’d to’t. — 
This ring was mine; and, when I gave it 
Helen, 

I bade her, if her fortunes ever stood 
Necessitied to help, thatl>Y this token 

1 Displeasnrei^i dislikes. 

2 Cesm, cease. 

3 Digested, ie. and so reduced to iiotliing, and lost. 


I W’ould relieve her. Had you that craft, to 
reave her 

Of what should stead her niustf 
' Ber , . M}" gracious sfivereign,, 

Howe’er it pleases you to take it so. 

The ring was never hers. 

Cotmt, Son, on my life, 

I’ve seen her wear it; and she reckon’d it oo 
At her life’s rate. 

Zaf. I ’m sure I saw her wear it. 

Ber. You are deceiv'M, my lord; she never 
saw it: 

In Eloreiice was it from a casement thrown 
me, 

Wrapp’d in a ])aper, which contain’d the name 
Of her that threw it: noble she was, and thought 
I stood engag’d: Imt wlien I had subscrilvVI 
To mine owni fortune,'’* and inform’<l her fully 
I could not answer in that course of honour 
As she had made the overture, slie ceas'd 
In heavy satisfaction,** and would never loo 
Beceive the ring again. 

. King. Plutus himself, 

That kiums the tinct" and multiplying* nie- 
dieine, 

Hath not in nature’s mystery more science 
Than I have in this ring: ’twas mine, ’twas 
Helen’s, 

Whoever gave it you. Then, if you know* 
That you are *well acquainted with yourself, 
Confess ’twz\s hers, and by whiit rough en- 
forcement 

You got it from her: she call’d the saints to 
surety 

That slie would I'lever put it from her linger, 
Unless she gave it to yourself in bed, — liO 

Where you have never come, — or sent it us 
Upon her great disaster. 

Ber. Sbe never saw* it. 

King. Thou speak’st it falsely, as I love- 
mine honour; 

And roak’st conjectural fears to come intome, 
Which I would fain shut out. I f it sir >u Id pr< >ve 
That tliou art so inimrnan, — ’twill not prove 
so-;— ■ 


^ Iteave, bereave, deprive. 

« Subscrib'd to wine own fortune, acknowledged how 
matters stood with me. 

<5 Heavy satisfaction, sonwful acquiescence, 
y Timt, tincture. 
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ACT V. Scene 3* 


ALL’S WELL' THAT ENDS WELD 


And yet I know not/. — thou didst hate her 
deadly, 

And siie is dead; whicli nothing, but to close 
Her eyes myself, could win me to believe, 
More than , to see this ' ring. — Take . him 
away.— IGuards seise Bertram* 

My fore-past ' proofs, howe’er the matter fall,‘ 
Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 122 

) Having vainly fear’d,; too -little. — Away- .with-- 
; him !— 3 

We 11 sift this matter further. 

Bet\ If you shall prove 

This ring was ever hers, you shall as easy 
Prove that I husbanded her bed in Florence, 
WJiere yet she never was. guarded. 

King. I am wrapp’d in dismal thinkings. 

, <:.HtENTLEMAN. ' 

Gent. Gracious sovereign, 

Whether I’ve been to blame or no, I know not: 

[Fresentiiig a letter to the King. 
Hei’e’s a petition from a Florentine, 130 
Wlio hath for four or five removes^ come short 
To tender it herself. I undertook it, 
Vanquish’d thereto by the fair grace and speech 
Of the poor suppliant, who by this, I know, 

,/ls here attending: [[her business looks in her 
With an importing- visage; and she told me, 
i' In a sweet verbal brief, it did concern 
> Your highness with herself.] iss 

King, [lieads]^ “Upon his many in’otestations 
to many me when his wife was dead, I blush to 
say it, ho won me. Now is the Count Rousillon a 
widower : his vows are forfeited to me, and my hon- 
our’s paid to him. He stole from Florence, taking 
no leave, and I follow him to his country for justice: 
grant it me, 0 king! in you it best lies; otherwise a 
seducer flourishes, and a poor maid is undone. 

Diana Capulet.”. 

Laf. I will buy me a son-in-law in a fair, 
and toll'^ for this: 

I ’ll none of Mm. 

King. The heavens have thought well on 
thee, Lafeu, 15.0 

To bring forth this discovery. — Seek these 
suitors: — 

■j. Go speedily and bring again the count. 

\_&'eunt Gentleman and some Attendants. 


I am afeard the life of Helen, lady, 153. 

Was foully snatch’d. 

Count. Now, justice on the doers ! 

, Re-enter Bertram; guarded. 

King. I wonder, sir, sith wives are mon- 
sters to you, 

And that you fly them as you swear them 
lordship, 

Yet you desire to marry. 

Re-enter Gentleman, iiith Widow cmd 
Diana.,- 

What woman’s that? 
Bia. I am, my lord, a wretched Florentine,, 
Derived from the ancient Capulet: 

My suit, as I do understand, you know, loO' 
And therefore know how far I may be pitied. 
Wid. I am her mother, sir, whose age and 
honour 

Both suffer under this complaint we bring; 
And both shall ceased without your remedy. 
King. Come hither, count: do you know 
these women? 

Ber. My lord, I neither can nor will deny 
But that I know them: do they charge me 
further? 

Bia. Why do you look so strange upon your 
wife? 

Ber. She ’s none of mine, my lord. 

Bia. If you shall marry, 

You give away this hand, and that is mine; 
You give away heaven’s vows, and those are 
mine; i7i 

You give away myself, which is known mine ; 
For I by vow am so embodied yours, 

That she which marries you must marry me, — 
Either both or none. 

Laf. \To Bertraml Your reputation comes 
too short for my daughter ; you are no hus- 
band for her. 

Ber. My lord, this is a fond and desperate 
creature, 

Whom sometime I have laugh’d with: let your 
highness 170 

Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour 
Than for to think that I would sink it here. 


^ Removes, stages of her journey; for she failed to over- 
take the king. 

2 Importing, significant. 3 Toll, pay toll. 


^ Cease, come to an end, perish. 
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Sir, for niy tlioiidits, von liave them 
ili to frioiid 1S2 

Till your deeds gain them: fairer prove your 
honour.' 

Thau in iny thought it lies 1 
j Dia. C Crood my lord, 

A-Vsk him upon his oath, if he does think 
' He had not my virginity. 

' say ’st thou to 

Ber. She ts iinjiudent, my lord, 

And was a common gamester to the camp. 

Dku He does me wrong, my lord ; if I were so, 
He might have bought me at a common price: 
Do not believe him: 0, behold this ring, i9i 
[_Showi)ifj it to the King and Countess. 
Whose high respect and rich validity^ 

Did lack a parallel; yet, for all that, 

He gave it to a commoner o’ the camp, 

If I be one. ' . 

Count. Ho Idnshes, and ’t is it: 

Of six ]>recediug ancestors, that gem, 

Conferr’d by testament to the seciuent issue, 
Hath it been ow’d and wmm. This is his Avife; 
That ring’s a thousand proofs. 

King. hl’ethought you said 

You saw one here in court could witness it. 

T)ia. I did, my lord, but loth am to produce 
So bad an instrument: his name ’s Paiulles. 
Laf, I saav the man to-day, if man lie. be. 
King. Eiud him, ami bring him hither. 

[Mnt Lafeu. 

JKr. What of him ? 

He ’s rpioted for a most peiAdious slave. 

With all the spots o’ tlie world tax’d and 
debosli’d,^ 

Whose nature sickens but to speak a truth. 
Am I or that or this for Avhat he ’ll utter, 
That will speak any thing? 

King. She hath that ring of yours. 

Ber. I think she has: certain it is I lik’d her, 
And boarded her i’ the wanton Avay’ of youth: 
She kneAV lier distance, a,nd did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerness with her restraint, 

As all im}»ediments in fancy’s course 214 
Are motives of more fancy; a.nd, in line, 

Her own suit, coming with her modern^ grace, 
Subdu’d me to her rate: she got the ring; 


1 Validity, value. 3 Ddmk'd, clebaseil. 
3 Modern, modish. 
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[ And I had that which any inferior might 
At market-price have bought.] 

Dm. . I must be. patient: 

You, that have turn’d off a first so n<:»hle wife, 
May justly diet me.*^ I ])ray you yet, — 221 

Since you lack virtue, I Avill Io.se a husband, — 
Send for your ring, I will return it home, 

And give me mine again. 

Ber. ,I have it not. . . 

King. What ring was yours, I jiray yon ? 
Dia, Sir, miieh like 

The same ii|:»on your finger. 

King. Knorv you tiiis ri,ng? this ring was 
his of late. 

Dia. And this was it I gave him, Ijeing a-bed. 
King. The story, then, g«,)es false. y*M tlii'ew 
it him ‘229 

Out of a casement. 

Dia. 1 have s}.'tuke the truth. 

Ber. ]\l.y loi’d, I do confess the ring Avas hers. 
King. You Imggie''’ shrew<lly, every feather 
starts you.'— 

Re-enter Lafeu with Parolles. 

Is this the man you speak of? 

Dia. Ay, my lord. 

King. Tell me, sirmh,— but tell me true, I 
cliai'ge you. 

Not fearing the displeasure nf your master, 
Which, on your just ]»roeeeding, 111 keep off, — 
By liim and by this Avonuin here what know 
you? 

Par. So please your majesty, my master 
hath been an lionourabie gentleman: tricks 
he hath had in him, Avhicli gentlemen liaA^e. 

King. Come, come, to the purpose : did he 
loA"e this woman ? 242 

Par, Faith, sir, he did love her; but Iiow? 
King. How, I ]n’ay you ? 

Par. He did love Iier, sir, as a gentleman 
loves a. Avoman. 

King. Hoav is that ? 

Par. He loA^ed h<*r, sii*, ami loved her not. 
King. As thou art a knave, a {id no knave. — 
Wha.t an equivocjd i.'omjtanion*’ is this! 250 
Par. I am a poor man, and a,t y<.)ur ma- 
jesty’s command. 

4 Biu me, put me under strict treatment. 

5 Boggle, start aside, swerve. 

<5 Companion, coutomptuously, as Ave use frllom. 
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ACT V. Scene 3. 


Laf. He’s a good driun, niy lord, but a 
naughty^ ovato]’. 

I)ia. Do you know he promised me mar- 
riage? 

Far. Faith, I know more than I ’ll speak. 

King. But wilt thou not speak all thou 
knowest? 25’r 

Far. Yes, so please your majesty. I did go 
between them, as I said ; but more than that, 
he loved her, — for, indeed, he was mad for 
her, and talked of Satan, and of Limbo, and 
of Furies, and I know not wdiat: yet I ’was 
in that credit with them at that time, that I 
knew []of their going to bed ; and of other mo- 
tions, as promising her marriage, and] things 
which would derive me ill will to speak of ; 
therefore I will not speak what I know. 

King. Thou hast spoken all already, unless 
thou canst say they are married: but thou 
art too fine*^ in thy e\ddence; therefore stand 
aside. — 2T0 

This ring, you say, vsras yours? 

Dia. Ay, my good lord. 

King. Wliere did you buy it ? or who gave 
it you? 

Dia. It was not given me, nor I did not 
buy it. 

King. Wlio lent it you ? 

Dia. , It was not lent me neither. 

King. Where did you find it, then? 

Dia. I found it not. 

King. If it were yours by none of all these 
ways, 

How could you give it him? 

Dia. I never gave ’t Mm. 

Laf. This woman’s an easy glove, my lord; 
she goes ofi’ and on at pleasure. 

King. This ring was mine; I gave it his 
first wife. 280 

Dia. It might be yours or hers, for aught I 
know. 

King. Take lier away; I do not like her now; 
To prison with her: and away with him. — 
Unless thou tell’st me where thou hadst this 
ring, 

Thou diest ’within this hour. 

Dia. I ’ll never tell you. 

King. Take lier away. 


Dia. I ’ll put in bail, my liege. 

King. I think thee now some connuon cus- 
tomer. ^ 

^Dia. By Jove, if ever I knew man, ’t was - 
you. / 

King. Wherefore hast thou accus’d him all * 
this while ? ; 

Dia. Because he ’s guilty, and he is not 
guilty: 4 200; 

He knows I am no maid, and he ’ll sw^ear to ’t; ; 
I ’ll swear I am a maid, and he knows not. •; 
Great king, I am no strumpet, by my life; 

I’m either maid, or else this old man’s wife.]'; 
King. She does abuse our ears : to prison 
with her. 

Dia. Good mother, fetch my bail [^She gives 
Wido'ic the ring.l — Stay, royal sir: 

\_Exit Widoio. 

The jeweller that owes the ring is sent for, 

And he shall surety me. But for this lord, 
Who hath abus’d me, as he knows himself, 
Though yet he never harm’d me, here I quit 
him: soo 

[He know’s himself my bed he hath defil’d; / 
And at that time he got his wdfe with child: j 
Dead though she be, slxe feels her young one'' 
kick:] ^ 

So there’s my riddle, — One that’s dead is 
quick : 

And now behold the meaning. 

Re-enter Widow, ivith Helena. 

King. Is there no exorcist 

Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes? 

Is’t real that I see? 

Hd. No, my good lord ; 

’T is but the shadow of a wife you see, 

The name, and not tiie thing. 

Ber. Both, both: — 0, pardon ! 

Hel. [Q my good lord, when I ’was like this 
maid, bioc; 

I found you wondrous kind.] There is your^ 

■ ■ ring;' ; ■ ■ . . 

And, look you, here ’s your letter; this it says: 

When from ‘my finger you can get this ring, 
And are by me ’with child, &c.” Thi.s is done: 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won? 

, Ber. If she, my liege, can make me know 
this clearly, 

I ’ll lovm her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 

1,41 


X Naughty, good-for-notliing. 3 Fine, subtle. 


ACT V, Scene 3. 


ALL^S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT V. Scene 3. 


IM, If it appear not plain, and pro've 
untrue, 

Deadly divorce .step betAVeen me and you I — 
[To O my dear motber, do I see you 

living'^ 320 

Aa/ Afiiie eyes smell onions; I shall Aceep 
: anon: — • 

[To Parolles\ Good Tom Drum, lend me a 
handkercher : so, I thank thee : Avait on me 
home, 1 11 make sport Avith thee: let thy cour- 
tesies alone, they are scurvy ones. 

King. Let iis from point to point this story 
kriGAA", 

To make the eA’en truth in pleasure lioAv. — 

[To I)iana\ If thou be’st yet a fresh uucropped 
flower, 

Choose thou thy husband, and 1 11 pay thy 
doAA'er; 32S | 

.For I can gae.s.s that, by thy honest aid, j 

'l42 


Thou kepFst a Avife herself, thyself u maid. — 
Of that, and all the progi-ess, more and less, 
liesolA'edly^ more leisure .shall expre.'^s: aai: 

All yet seems AA^ell ; and if it end so meet, 

The bitter past, more Avelcoine i.s the sweet. 

[FionrislL 

Epilogue. 

[[The king’s a beggar, now the play is done; 
AH is AA^ell ended, if this suit be avuh, 

That you express content; A^hieh Ave Avill pay, 
Witli .strife to please you, day exceeding day: 

I Ours be your patience then, and youns oiu’ 
parts; 339 

Your gentle hands lend us, and take our 
1 marts. [Kveunt ] 


I clearly. 


NOTES TO ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


1. Heamatis Heesonjb. The Dramatis Persoiiseof this 
play have been left, either through oversight or through 
the haste with which the play was wTitten, in a very 
confused and unsatisfactory condition as far as the nam- 
ing of them goes. We have at least four important speak- 
ing characters w'ho have no names at all, viz. the First 
and Second Lord, the First Soldier, and the Gentleman 
attached to the French court who aids Helena in her suit 
to the king (v. 1.); besides these we have Two Gentlemen 
belonging to the French array (iii. 2,), and the usual quan- 
tity of nameless lords and gentlemen. In the case of the 
French lords who accompany Bertram to the war, the 
omission seems the more singular, because from iv. 3. 


199-324 we learn that they were two brothers, and that 
their names w'ere DwnaM. In the edition which Ivemble 
prepared for the stage we find no less than five additional 
Dramatis Personie named: Btmiain, Lewis and 
Second Lords, who take an important part in act iv. scene’ 
3; J agues and Biron, belonging to the French array, 
and friends, apparently, of Bertram; and Tourville, a 
gentleman belonging to the French court, who appears in 
act V. It would certainly be far more convenient to adopt 
some names for the First and Second Lord, if not for all 
these characters ; but there is no internal evidence in the 
play on which we can assign to any of these nameless 
characters any name except Bumain to the First Lord, 
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ACT I. Scene 1. NOTES TO ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELD 


a.iKl TJuviain, to hia brother ; the latter's Christian, 
name not being iiientionetL The First Soldier, who plays: 
the pari of the Interpreter, is generally known by that 
title, as ai)pears from the notices of the performance 
of this play. We have therefore given a somewhat fuller 
description of the Dramatis Persome than that usually 
given; and though we have not ventured to:go so far as to 
adapt into the list of Dramatis Persons the names to be 
found in Kemble’s acting edition, yet it would be a very 
great convenience if, as far as concerns the Fu'st and 
Second Lord, editors were to agree to adopt the names of 
Dnmain and Loavw, for the first of which, as we have 
already said, there is a justification in the text.— p. A. m. 

ACT I. ScEb-E 1. ' 

2. Line 5: to whom I am now in, ^card. — Wardship was 
one of the feudal incidents. In virtue of it the lord had 
the care of his tenant’s persovi during his minority, and 
enjoyed the profits of his estate. By another “incident," 
that of marriage, tiie lord had the right of tendering a 
liusband to his female wards, or a wife to his male wards; 
a refusal involving the forfeit of the value of the mar- 
riage, that is, the sum that any one would give tlie lord 
for such an alliance. These customs prcvaileil in England 
and in some parte of Germany, but in no province of 
France with the exception of Nonna ndy, Shakespeare, 
however, is not responsible for whatever error there may 
be in making the French king impose a wife upon Ber- 
tram, as he only followed the original stoiy. SeeHallam, 
Middle Ages, vol, i. p, 177, ed. ISoS. 

3. Lines 10-1*2: whoae worthinenn ivonhl atir it up lohere it 
wanted, rather tluiniA.CRit where there ustauch abundance. 
— So worthy a gentleman as Bertram would be more 
likely to arouse kindly feelings in a man of defective 
sympathies, than fail to win thtun from s<^ generous a 
heart as that of the King of France, War))urton altererl 
lack to slack, which, says C?'apell, “is the very term the 
place calls for; and so natural a correction, that he who 
does not embrace it, must be under the inlluenee of some 
great prepossession," 

4. Lines 47-4‘d: ivhere an unclean 7nmd carries virtuous 
qualities, there commcndatunis qo with piiif,^they am 
virtues and traitors too. — IMiile we coiimieud his virtues 
we naturally feel pity for the man in whom they are but 
bright spots in a nature otherwise vicious; but why are 
these virtues called traitors? Surely not, as Johnson 
thought, because they betray his too eonlUIing friends 
into evil courses, but l»ecause they are false to, inconsis- 
tent with, the rest of liis character. 

6. Line 58: Zia/di/food.— Liveliness; not used hy Shake- 
speare in ite moilerii sense. Compare: 

With this sho seizeth oti his sweating palm, 

The jjrecedent of pitli and livelihood!, 

—Venus and Ad. es, 26. 

6. Line 61: than to have it— -F. 1 reads “ then to haue— 
The reading in the text is due to Dyce. For the insertion 
of to in the second member of the coinpan.son Abbott 
.{Shakesi)earian Grammar, § 416)quotesBaicon (Essays, 103); 
“In a word, a man were better relate himself to a Statue 


ACT' I. "Scene." L"' 

or Picturej f^g» fp suffer liis thoughts to pa.ss in smother 
Gapell printed: “ than have it." 

7. Lines 65, 66; If the living he eneinif to tin- grief, the 
excess makes it soon 'mortal — If grief in any shape is the 
enemy of the living, excessive indulgence in it must soon 
make of it a fatal or deadly enemy. It is to this sentiment 
that Lafeu refers (1. 68): “ How understand we tiiatV" 

8 . Line 85: The best wishes, Ac.— Since Efuve the whole 
of this speech has been given as spoken to Helena. Ou 
the suggestion of Br. Brinsley Nicholson (Sliakcspeariana, 
%*ol. i 1). 54) I have assumed the first part of it: “ The 
best wishes that can be forged in your thoughts Ije ser- 
vants to you "—to be addressed to the countess. 

9. Lines 91, 92: 

these great tears grace his remembrance more 

Than those I shed for him. 

Not, as Johnson supposed, the tears shed by great people, 
the King and Countess, but, as NLmck Masoii says, “ the 
big and copious tears .she then sheil herself, which were 
caused in reality by Bertram’s deiuirture, tlujugh attri- 
buted by Lafeu and tlie Countess to tin; loss of her father; 
and from this misapjwehension of theirs graced his re- 
membrance more than tiu«se she actually slied for him." 

10. Line 100: sphere. —The sphere of a star is the orbit 
ill which itmove.s; and this is generally the sense in which 
.Shakespeare mses the wt>rd; he rarely applies it to the star 
itself, as in the following:-— 

aU kind itf natures 

That labour on the liohom of this .r/'AV’JY.—Tiinou, i, t. 65. 66, 

11. Line 106: hi our heart's table.— T he t able is the 
material on which the jiicture is drawn; «.,'omi>arc: 

Mine eye hath play’d the painter and hath stcUM 
Thy beauty's form in Atf'/c of my heart.— Soun. axlv, 

12. Lines 114-110: 

That they take place, ivhen virtue's steely bones 
Look bleak i' the cold wind: withal, full oft lee see 
Cold wisdom waiting onSVPEHl'UlvVSjouy. 

The vices of Parolles suit him so well that they enable 
him to take precedence over men of unattractive, un- 
yielding virtue; he is received into good society when 
they are left out in the cold, and wisdom starves while 
folly has more than enough. 

For this use of “superfluous" compare: 

Let the super/liwm- and ///j/-dieied juan. 

That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly. 

— Lea,r, Iv." r.',7o-72j.'V,': 

13. Line 150: He that hangs himself, &v. — He that luuigs 
himself and a virgin are, in this cireiunstancc, alike; they 
are both self-destroyers,— Medone. 

14. Line 160: MuV/u'n, ten year it will make ibw'/f TEN. — 
F. 1 reads “within ten yeare it will make it selfe two;" 
which is clearly wrong. The correction is due to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer. 

16. Line 171,: which wear not now. — F. 1 reads “which 
were not now.” The correction is Kowe’s. 

16. Line 179; Kot wy virginity pcf.— This sijeech has 
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ACT I. Scene 2, 


caused imicli perplexity to the commentators. Johnson 
says: “The whole speech is abrupt, unconnected and 
obscure;” and Warl>urton is persuaded that “the eight 
lines following friend (1. ISl) is the nonsense of some 
foolish conceited player,” who, finding a thousand loves 
mentioned and only three enumerated, added a few more 
of his own. The obscurity, however, is not so great as 
appears at llrst sight. The chief ditliculty is the occur- 
rence of the word there, without anything being mentioned 
to which it could refer: ‘There ah all your maater have a 
thouaand lovea* (1. 180). From 1. 191: ‘ The court’s a learih- 
ing-place,’ it is clear that, with possibly a secret undercur- 
rent of reference to herself (Eolfe), the place in Helena’s 
mind is the cozirt, '^iiere Bertram would be entangled in 
all these thousand love affairs. Nevertheless the transi- 
tion from the short line '^not my virginity yet' is abrupt, 
and perhaps intentionally so. Sir Philip Perring (Hard 
Knots in Shakespeare, 1SS6, p. 151) says: “A short line here 
is surely not out of place, where the subject is cut short— 
where there is a break, a pause— perhaps a silent wish, a 
secret sigh; where at any rate there is a marked crisis in 
the conversation, and Helena has to extemporize another 
more appropriate but not less engaging topic.” If this 
explanation does not satisfy us, we must take refuge in 
the supposition that some words have been lost, the re- 
covery of which will comjdete the sense; and accordingly 
Hanmer reads: 

Not my virginity yet.— Von Ve for the court; 

There shall your master, &c. 

This reading was adopted liy Capell, while jVIalone sug- 
gested that the omission is in Parolles’s speech, and that 
after the words “’tis a withered pear” we should read, 
“I am now bound for the court; will you anything with 
it? [Le. the court].” It may be noticed that the Folio has 
only a colon at yet, a fact which, so far as it is of any 
value at all, tends to show that tlie line is incomplete. 
As they stand the words “Nf>t my virginity yet” are a 
reply to Parolles’s question, “Will j'ou anything Avith it?” 
and mean “I will nothing Avith my Airginity yet.” 

17. lane LSI: A mother, arid a viiatreHa, &c. — These are 
the names Helena applies to the various mistresses Avho 
will captiv'ate Bertram at court; for instance, a rare and 
matchless dame A\'ould be a pAuruu*, and one AAdio com- 
mands him and his affections, a captain. 

18- Line 1S8: c/imfcuffovurv.— Christian names — the only 
time Shakespeare uses the Avord in this sense. Malone 
quotes Nash, Four Letters Confuted (1593): “But for an 
author to renounce Ids Chriatendoinc to Avrite in his oAAUie 
commendation, to refuse the name Avhicli his Godfathers 
and Godmothers gUA'e him in his baptisme,” &c. 

19. Line 218; a virtue of a yood 'wing.~The meaning of 
this passage' appears to be this; “If your valour Avill 
suffer you to go backward for advantage, and your fear 
foi* the same reason Avill make you run aAvay, the com- 
position that your A’-alour and fear make in you, must be 
a virtue that will fly far and sAviftly.” A bird of a good 
iving is a bird of swift and strong flight.™ J/oacA: Mason. 

20. Line 227 : when thou hast NONE, remember thy 
friends.— -J>yce quotes W. W. Williams (The Parthenon, 

VOL. VIII. 


Nov. 1, 1892, p. 818), AAdio proposed to read: “Avhen thou 
hast woHcy, remember thy friends." 

21 . Lines 237, 238: 

The mightiest space in fortune nature briiuj.s 
To join like likes, and kiss like NATIVE things. 
Malone correctly gives the meaning: “The affections 
given us by nature often unite persons between Avlioin foi‘- 
tune or accident has placed the greatest distance or dis- 
parity; and cause them to join like likes (instar parimn), 
like persons in the same situation or rank of life.” Space 
will then be put for .spaces, according to the metrical 
usage, by Avhich “the plural and possessive cases of nouns 
in which the singular ends in .v, se, s.v, ce and ge are fre- 
quently AAU'itten . , . without the additional syllable ” 
(Abbott, Sh. Gram. 471). See also W. S. Walker, 
Shakespeare’s Versification, art. li. p. 243, wdAei’e a large 
number of exami>les are quoted. For “natwe” in the 
sense of congenial, kindred comitarc: 

'tis often seen 

Adoption strives with nature ; and choice breeds 
A timiiz'i' slip to xis from foreign seeds. — Act i. 3. 130-152. 

and 

The head is not more iiatiz'rto the heart. — Hamlcl, i. a. 47. 

22 . Line 241: What HATH BEEN cannot ?a?.— Hanmer 
suggested: “What hatli'noi been can't be;” and so Dyce; 
but I agree Avith Sir Philip Perring (Hard Knots, p. 153) 
in thinking the change unnecessaiy. These timid ven- 
turers regard as iinpossi])le what, in spite of their ol)- 
stinate refusal to believe it, has actually taken place. 

ACT T. ScENF. 2. 

23. Line 1; Seiioys.—Thc Sanest, as they are termed by 
Boccace. Painter, Avho translates him, calls them Sends. 
They were the people of a small repul.>lic, of Avhich the 
caintal Avas Sienna. The i^lorentines Avere at peipetnal 
Alliance with them.— 

24 . Line 11: He hath ann’dour ansicer.—B.(i hath fur- 
nished us with a ready and fit ansAver. 

25 . Line IS: Coowt Hoesillon.— The Folio, Avhich here 
has Count llosignoll, usually spells the Avord JiossilUon. 
Painter has Jiossiglione. 

26. Lines 33-36: 

but they 7nay jest. 

Till their own scorn return to them unnoted 

Ere they can hide their levity/ oi honour: 

So like a courtier, &G. 

The punctuation is that of the Folio. >Sir William Black- 
stone (approved by Capell, Steevens, and Byec) proposed 
to punctuate: 

Ere they cun Itide their levity in honour, 

So like a courtier. 

But the original inmctuation gives the l^ettor sense: “ The 
young lords of the present day,” says the king, “ may go 
on with their mockeries till no one pays any attention 
to them, and Avithout that xnoAver of keeping their folly 
Avithin the bounds retpiired Vty self-respect which Ber- 
tram’s father had. He was so much all that a courteous 
gentleman ought to be that his pride Avas without con- 
tempt, and his sharpness Avithout bitterness, unless in- 
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<lee(l it wjis liis equal wlio hart roused him: his sense of 
In 'Hour was a perfectly regulated clock, of which his 
toiigne was the liaiutner, and ever struck the note of dis- 
approhatioi) when tlie hand pointed to the right inoment, 
fiTKl tlieii only." The Crtobe editors mark line 3G as eor- 
nipt, 

2*?. Line 45: In tkeii' poor praise he humUetl --- Sir 
Thilip Perring seems to me very happy in his interpreta- 
tion of these words: “in the. sentence ‘he humbled ' I 
catch the i2Mwsitm verba of the humble poor— -their owm 
poor way of expressing their appreciation of the great 
man’s condescension *' (Hard Knots, p. 155). Ee humbled^ 
then, is in the phrase of ‘ ‘ creatures of another place, ‘ ‘ he 
made himself humble. ” Alalone explains it, “he being 
Innnitled in their poor praise,” Ac. humbling himself by 
accepting their praises. The Globe editors mark the line 
as corrupt. 

28. Lines 50, 51: 

So in APPROOP Uves‘ not his epita-ph 
sis in imvr roy at speech. 

Jpproof, a.s in ii. 5. 3: “of very valiant approof," is the 
state of being approved; and the line.s mean, a.s Dr. 
pSchmklt explains, after Ffeatli and Alaloiie, “His epitaph 
receives by nothing such eoiifinnation and living trutli as 
by your speech.” 

29. Lines 59, 60: 

After my jUme lacks oil, io be the SXCFJ' 

Of yoimyer spirits. 

SiUiJf is the burnt w'ick, and used metaphorically for a 
feeble and expiring old age, and the words mean “ to be 
Si snu fhy yaumjer spirits.'* Compare: 

tSly sfiuj/'and loathei.1 part of nature should . 

Burn itself out. — Le.iir, iv. 6. 39, 40, 

30. Lilies 61, 62; 

tcltose judgments are 
Mere fathers of t?icir gannents, 
dohnson explains this: “ Wlio have no other use of their 
f 'culties than to invent new modes of <lress.” 

ACT 1. SCKNK 3. 

31. -Steevens calls attention to some venses by \Yilliani 
Cartwright prefixed to the folio Beaumont A- Fletcher, 
1647, which may have T'efereuce to this dialogue between 
the (lonntess and the Clowm, or to that between Olivia 
and the Clown in Twelfth Kight, act i. sc. 5.: 

Shakespeare to thee was dull, whose best jest lyes 
I’th’ Ladies questions, and the Foole.s replyes; 

I'hd fashion'd wit, winch walkt from town to town 
In turn’d Hose, which our f.ithers callVl the Clown; 

Wliose wit our nice times would id'.sceaniiesse call, 

4 n<l wliicl) m.-ide Bawdry passe for Coiuical!. 

—Erl. 1647 , sig, d E b. 

32. Line 3; Madam, the mre i have had to KVEK your 
content, &c.— “ It ill becomes me to publish my deserts 
myself; I would have you Itiok in the record of my deeds, 
to discover the trouble T have taken to act up to your 
satisfaction.” Kor the verb emn in this sense compare: 

There 's more to be considered ; but wc 'll ctvn 

All that good time will rqive us fand so make the most of it]. 

--Cyinbeline, iii. 4 . 184 . 185 . 


33. Line 20: to go tu the world. — To lit- married. Toin- 
pare: “Thus every one to the world Inn 1. and 1 urn 
smiburnt; I may , sit in a corner and cry 5ieigh-ho for a 
husband 1" (Much Ado, ii. 3, M.Tl). And "a W"man of tin* 
Avodd" is amarriert woman. “1 hope it is no di.dinm-.st 
desire to desire te> be a n'ottiaii of the world" (As Von 
Like It, V. 3. 3). 

34. Line 20: ISBEL the woman ami /.— F. 1 has '^Ishell 
the ivomaii and w”; the eorreetion was marie in ,F. 2. 

35. Line 25; iSeryav. is no heritage.— Awimling to .Kit- 
son a proverbial expression. The connectit»a seems to Ite, 
“if service is no blessing, children are." The Kev. ,lohn 
Hunter (ed. 1S73) quotes Psalm exxvii. “J.(l children 
are an heritage of the .Lord." 

36. Line 46: Fof/ Vc shailoH', madam, in great friends. 
-—“You don’t understand fully wliat a great friend is." 
Haiimer altered to “you'r shallow, madam: e'en great 
friends;” and the change wa.s adopted by Capell, Alakme, 
and .I>yce. 

37 . Line 40: to in the cru-p, sjtelt Inne in the .F<dio, is 
to get it in, harvest it. 

38. Lines 55, 56: young Charhon (he puritan and old 

/bw/,STLm//o:’pap7s:A----51ah)i^ that J^oysam was a 

misprint for .Foisa»*n, alluding to tlh‘ custom of eating fish 
on fast-days; and that rhuriion. “ Firebrand," vva.s an al- 
lusion to the fiery i:eal of tiie .I’uritari.s. Dyce <iii(ttes a 
writer in Notes and i)uerie.s, Aug. a, ISO.'!, j). 106. After 
dismissing the latter part of Alalune's conjectures as un- 
satisfactory this writer continues: “As ho we Vi‘t' Poisson is 
.significant of the fa.sting and self-denying Papist, so I 
think Cliarbon, Chair] )on, or Chairb«mnne was given an* 
thentically to the fast-denying < n* sleek .Pu ritan us tleri vable 
imm chair bonne, or bonne chair. 'J'he antithesis and the 
apiw’opriateness of the ullii.sions prove tlie truth of these 
emendations and interpretations; and if other proof were 
wanting, it is to be found in this, that Shakespeare lias 
clearly appropriated trj his own purposes the old .French 
proverb, ‘Jeune cliair, et viel 3 >oisson’ — young fle.sh and 
old fish (are the daintiest), lienee also, the full meaning 
intended to be conveyed is not that .some, but tliat the 
best men, whatever their age t>r whatever may be their 
own or their wives’ religious opinions, all share the com- 
mon fate.” 

39. Line 58; they may .Ton, horns together.— Var jovl 
(i.e. dash, thrust), compare: “That skull had a tongue in 
it, and could sing once: how ihe knave fnrls it to the 
giTumd, as if it %vere Cain's jawbone" (Hamlet, v. L 83). 

40. .Line 64: 5u//f?d.--8tcevens quotes John Grange, 

The Golden Aphroditis, wherennto Ite annexe<l Ids Gar- 
den, 1577: 

Contejit yourself as well .as I, itrt iv.ason rule your tuinU, 

.■\,s cucfcoldcs ccunt; by destiuie, Sf) cuc'.kovvt-s slug by kind, 

41. Line 90: fad oxe erery blazing sta 1 has “ow 
every; ” the emendation is due to the Collier .M>S. Staun- 
ton printed “ ’fore." 

42. Line 96: That man shovld he at woman’s command, 
<fec.— “ ’Tis a wonder if a man .should execute a woman’s 
commands, and yet no mischief be done! But then 
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lionesty like mine, tlioiigli not very precise or puritanical, 
will do no mischief; it will bear itself humbly, and do my 
lady’s bidiling, though all the while secretly priding itself 
on its own exeellenee. ” Tlie Puritans, as everybody knovrs, 
took violent offence at the surplice, and their ‘‘big 
hearts” would brook nothing more ornamental than the 
l.dack gown. The surplice might be styled a surplice of 
iiumility when worn in humble submission to the orders 
of tite church. Steevens quotes A Match at Midnight, 1(533 
<Dodsley, ecL Hazlitt, vol. xiii. p. 14): “H’ has turned his 
stomach for all the world like a Puritan’s at the sight 
of a surplice;” and The Hollander, 1640: “ A puritan who, 
because he saw a surplice in the church would needs hang 
himself in the bell-ropes.” 

For >io puritan ” Tyrwhitt proposed a puritan; “though 
honesty he a puritan, i.e. strictly moral, it will not stand 
out obstinately against the injunctions of the chnrch, but 
will humbly submit itself to them.” 'This conjecture had 
the approval of Malone, but the original reading gives 
suificiently good sense. 

43 Line 118 : Love no god that would not extend his 
might, ONLY where qualities were level,— Only, as Schmidt 
points out, is used as if the sentence were not negative, 
but affirmative = “ that would extend it only -where, &c.” 

44. Line 119: I)IAN NO queen of virgins.— The words 
Dian no were inserted by Theobald. The Folio has 
“leuell, Queene of Virgins, that,” Ac. For the word 
knight, applied to a female, compare: 

Pardon, g:odde.ss of the night, 

Those tliat slew thy virgin i:night. 

—Much Ado, V. 3. 12, 13. 

Thy virgin knight is Hero, who, like Helena, belonged to 
Diana’s order of chastity. See Much Ado, note 386. 

45. Line 120: that would suffer her poor knight stcr- 
jt?rfeerf.--Kowe unnecessarily inserted “ to be ” before “sur- 
prised.” Dyce quotes: 

And suffer not their mouthes shut up, oh Lord, 

VVIhch still thy name with praises doo record. 

—Drayton’s Harmonie of the Church, 1591, sig. F 2. 

46. Lines 157, 158: 

That this distemper'd messenger of wetf 
The niany-colour'd I rw, rounds thine eye I 
Referring, says Henley, to “ that suffusion of colours which 
glim mens around the sight when the eye-lashes are wet 
with tears,” iie compares: 

And round about her tear-distained eye 
Blue circles stream'd like rainbaws in the sky. 

—Rape of Lucrece, 1586, 1587. 

47. Line 177: r/?c )n2/8i'.ef?/ Q/’ |/o'((rLONELlNESS.-—Theo- 

bahl’s correction for the of the Folios. ^ 

48. Line 183: tK one to th’ other. F, 1 has “ *ton tooth 
to th’ otlier,” a manifest printer’s error. 

49. Line 1S4.— The plural behaviours is here, as often 
elsewhere, used in the sense of “gestures,” “manners;” 
e.g. ‘ ‘ one man, seeing how much another man is a fool when 
he dedicates his behaviours to love” (Much Ado,,ii. 3. 7). 

50. Line 194: — For this word in the sense of 

obligation, compare “you make my bonds still greater,” 


ic. my obligations to you (Measure fur Measin-e, v. 1. S); 
and : 

To build his fortune I will strain a little 
For ’t is a band in men. 

— Timon of Athens, i. i. 143, 144. 

51. Line 197: appeack’d.—Fov this sense of appeaeh’d = 
informed against, compare: 

were he twenty times my son, 

I would appeach him. —Rich. II. v, 2. loi, 102. 

52. Line 208: this captious fmtriNTBNiBLE 
Farmer supposed captious to be a contraction of capa- 
cious; Malone thought it only signified “ capaVde of 
receiving what was put into it,” No other instance of 
the ivord is known. Intenible is the reading of F, 2; 
F. 1 has mtemihle. 

53. Line 210: AM- lack not to lose still.— li, like the 
daughters of Daiiaus, she still kept on pouring water 
into a sieve, though the supply never failed, she lost it all. 
Her love failed not, but since it never was rewarded it 
was thrown away. 

54. Lines 218, 219: 

Wish chastely, and love dearly, that your Dmn 
IFrtff both herself and love. 

Malone proposed to read: 

Love dearly, and wish chastely, that, &c,, 
but the separation of the dependent clause from “wish” 
by another verb is but the result of rapid composition. 
The words of course mean: “ If you ever entertained an 
honest passion which implies the union of chastity and 
desire, of Diana and Venus, then pity me.” 

, 55. Line 226: 1 tvill tell truth. — So F. 1; F. 2 has “I will 
tell tome. ” 

56. Line 229: manifest experience mani- 

fested to the world. W. S. Walker (Critical Examination 
of the Text of Shakespeare, 1860, vol. ii. p. 245) proposed 
manifold, and so Dyce. 

67. Lines 232, 233: 

As 'iwtes, iidme faculties inckisive were 

More than they were in note. 

“ As prescriptions which were really more powerful than 
they were reputed, to be.” They imm in note~s,o far 
as note has been taken of them. [Schmidt explains in- 
clusive: '‘fvill ot force and import;" but does not more 
inclusive laean “including more qualities,” le. “more 
comprehensive”? p. a. M,] 

58. Lines 248-251: 

7'here ’s something in ’T 
. . . . . Til MS his good receipt 

ShaUformylegaeii,besamtified. 

For wi'f Hanmer unnecessanly substituted hints, which, 
besides, is not used elsewhere by Shakespeare as a verb. 
That is, as very often, used to introduce a fact supposed 
to be in connection withw’hat precede.s = “it being the 
ease that.” 'The following iiassages will well illustrate 
thisuse:-— 

What foul i-day had vve, we came from thence? 

— Temi’iest, i. 2. 60, 

I doubt he bt=; not well, lif/tiri' he comes not home. 

—Merry Wives, i. 4- 43. 
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ACT IL Scene 1. 


NOTES TO ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT IL Seem 1. 


59. Line iJtJa: INTO ihti attempt,— Into is frequcutly 
equivalent to unto; eonqa'ire:— • 

tor his sake 

Did i expose myself, pure for liis love, 
the (hiiiqer of this adverse town. 

—Twelflli Night, v. i, S5. 


ACT II. SCENK 1. 

; 60. Xines 1, 2: 

■ FmewM,' yumig Utdit; these tiweUke princtples 
Do not th mm fro in yoim—find you, mif lords, fareivell 
It ai‘peur.s from act i. 2. 13-15— 

Yet, for our getitlfeinen that meats to see 
The Tuscan service, freely' Itave they leave 
To stand on either [lart; 

tliat the young lonls had leave froiii the king to espouse 
either side in the Tuscan quarrel. Hence we may con- 
clude, with the Camhridge editors, that there are two 
parties (jf lords taking leave of the king here, — the party 
who were going to join the Florentines, and the itarty 
who were going to join the Senoys, and the king turns 
first to the one and then to tlie other. 

61. Lines 3-.5: 

Share the (ukice hetivixt you; if hath gain, all 
The gift doth stretch itself as T is receiv'd, 

And is enough for hath. 

If both parties of young lard.s endeavour to profit by it, 
and make it their own, the good advice the king has given 
them will be a gift ainjdo enough for both. 


62, Line 6; After icall enter'd .wiidmrA'.— The meaning of 
this passage is: “After our being well entered, initiated, 
as soldiers”-- a latinism; compare such a phrase ns post 
xirhem eonditam, Latinisms in construeiion, though com- 
mon ill learned writers such as Bacon and Ben .lonson, are 
very rare in Shakespeare. Milton uses the rme in ({uestion 

Nor 

The winged sninc n/mr /us c/hir^^e yecrh'eit. 

— P, L. V. 248, 

.and: - : . , 

He, Ez<c seduced unmiiided slunk 
Into the wood fast L'y. — Ib, 332, 

—Quoted by Abbott, Sh. Gr, § 41S. 

63. Lines 12-14; 

let HIGH Italy- 

Those bjLTEJi that inherit but the fall 
Of the hut monarchy— see that you come, &c. 


The Folios read higher Italy, I luive ventured to print 
Schmidt’s conjecture high (i.e, “ great,” “e.\alted”) Italy: 
the passage then becomes fairly intelligible. 

If we take bated to ihetin “beaten down,” “subdued,” 

Asin— 

These griefs and losses have so tut fed me. 

That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 
To-morrow to my Moo.ly creditor. 

—Merch. of Veit, id, 3, .32-34. 


The sense will be, “Let great Italy witness your valour, 
exhiliited, as it will be, in .sulKluiug those upstart states 
which have been formed out of the ruins of the Roman 
empire, the last of the four great monarchie.s of the world,” 
One of these states would be Sienna, with whom the 
Florentiue.s were now “by the ears.” It is very impro- 
bable that Shakespeare was thinking of any particular 


quarrel betw'een thejse two .states-- such as that of 1405 
mentioned by Staunton. .Fur the framework of the play 
he was simply following Faiiiter’.s story, without any his- 
torical specifications w hatever. Thus the King of France 
is simply King of France, and not Charles \'11I., who in- 
vaded Italy in 1494 and made an alliance with the Floren- 
tine, or any other indiviilual king. Of those who retain 
the original reading, ^“higher .Italy, " some give it a geo- 
graphical signification: “the side next to the Adriatic,” 
says Ilanmer, “ wms denorumated the liighcr Italy, and 
the other side the low'er;” but botli Florence ami Sienna 
are on the lower side, and Capell accordingly says that 
“the poet has made a little mistake, using 'higher' where 
he should have said ‘lower;’ Imt this is of iu,» nioment;” 
wiiile Johnson explains it to mean merely upper Italy. 
'Warbiirton, on the other hand, thought it had a moral 
sense and meant higher in rank and dignity than France — 
a most forced interpretation. Fur hated Hanmer printed 
bastards, the bastards of Italy being opposed to the sons 
of France. The Globe iniirk.s the line as corrupt. 

64, Line SO: I shall stay here the fokehors<E to a smock, 
— -The foreliorse of a team was gaily ui-namented with 
tufts, and ril)bon.s, and bell,'^. Bertram complains that, 
bedizened like one of these animals, he will have to srpiire 
ladies at the court instead of achieving lumonr in the 
w’ars. — Staunton. 

66. Lines 32, 33: 

and no sti'ord muni 
But one to danee with. 

Light swords w-ere worn for ilanciirg. Donee (Illustra- 
tions, ed. 1839, p. 194) quotes; “ 1 thinke wee were as inucli 
dread or more of our enemies, when our Gentlemen 
w ent simifiy, and our Herningmcn plainely, without Cuts, 
or gards, bearing their heauy Swordes and Buckeler.s on 
their thighes, in sted of cuts and Gardes and liglit dauiis- 
ing Swordes; and wiien they rode carying good Speares in 
theyr hands, in stedeof white rods, which theycury now', 
more like ladies or gentlew’emen then men; all which 
delicacyes raaketh our men eleaue eft’eminate and without 
strength” (W. *Statt’oi'd. A (Compendious or briefe exa- 
mination of certayne ordinary conqdaints, I5S1, p. 05, of 
the New Shakspere Society’s reprint). Comt>are also 

he [Octavius] at Philippi kept 
. . His sword e’en like a d.T,ricer; while I struck 

The lean and wrinkled Cassius. 

— Ant. and Cleop. iii. ti. 35. 

i.e, Octavius did not draw his sw ord. 

66. Line 37: I grow to yon, and our parting is a tor- 
tured hotly ,— they grow together, the tearing them 
asunder was torturing a body.— J/oneifc Mason, 

67. Line 43: one Captain Spurio, with his eleatriee,— 
Theobald’s correction fur “one Oaptaine Synrio his sica- 
trice, with" of the Folios. 

68. Line 54: they wear themselves in fht cap of the time, 
drc.— -The language (jf Paivdlos i.s affected and .senteiitiou.s 
throughout, like that of Bon Armado in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. Hence its occasional ob.scnrity. “These young 
men,” he says, “are the ornaments in the cap of fashion, 
and there they muster, or arrange, the correct modes of 



ACT II. Scene 3. 


NOTES TO ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS A¥ELL. 


ACT II. Scene 3, 


walking, eating, tuid speaking, all under the influence of 
the most popular leader of fashion.” 

69. Line Oi: I'll PKE thee to stand np.—Fee is Theo- 
bald's coiTeetioii for see of the h'olios. Staunton (com- 
paring liicliard II. v. o. 129, 130: 

Ikthng. Good aunt, stand up. 

Duck. I do not sue to htand; 

Pardon is all the suit I have in hand.) 

reads sue, “ The afflicted king mindful of his own debil- 
ity remarks, ‘Instead of your begging permission of me 
to rise I ’ll sue thee for the same grace.’ ” 

70. Line 70; Good faith, across; Le. “ I would you had 
broken it across;” for in tilting it ivas thought awkward 
ami disgraceful to break the spear across the body of tlie 
adversary, instead of by a direct thrust. Staunton thinks 
tile allusion is “ to some game where certain successes 
entitle the achiever to mark a cross. ” 


71. Line 75: I've seen a MWICWE.-— Fox medicme in 
this sense (French, medecin), compare; 

Camillo, 

Preserver of uiy father, now of me, 

'Pile ?/ieatctHe of our house, ho>.\' shall we do? 


and 


—Wint. Tale, i\% 4. 596-59S. 
Meet we the media'ne of the sickly weal, 


And with him pour we in our country’s purge 


Each drop of us. 


“Macbeth, v, 2, 27-29. 


72. Line 77: dance canary,-— A lively dance. See note 
54 to Love’s Labour 's Lost, and Douce, Illustratious of 
Shakespeare, p. 130. 


73. Line 80; To give great Charlemain a pen in's hand. 
-“Charletnain late in life vainly attempted to learn to 
write. —.Dycc. 


74, Lines 87, 88: 


hath amaz'd me moi'e 


Than I dare blame my iveakness. 


i.e. more than I like to confess, the confession involving 
a confession of weakness. 


75. Line 138: Since you set ap yonr rest 'gainst remedy. 
— In the game of priniero “to set up one’s rest” was to 
stand ui)on the cards you have in your hand in the hope 
that they may prove bettor than those of your adversary; 
hence its very common figurative use, “to take a resolu- 
tion.” Compare llonieo and Juliet, note IS. 

76. Line 147: despair most ElTS.—F its, according to Pyce, 
who quotes Xichols’s Illustrations, Am., vol. ii. p. 343, is 
Theobald’s c<>rrection for shifts of tlie Folios. Theobald, 
however, printed sits, which is Pope’s emendation. 

77. Lines 15S, 159: 

J am not an impostor, that proclaim. 

Myself against the level of ')nine aim. 

I am not an impostor, pretending to have another object 
in view from that whicii I am really aiming at. 

78. Lines 164, 165: 

Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring - 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring. 

“ Ere they shall conduct him round his daily orbit.” The 
pilols glass in line lOS must be a two-hour glass. 


79. Line 107: HIS sleepy The Folios have “/o r 

sleepy lamp:" corrected by Rowe. 

80. Lines 175-177: 

my maiden's name 

Sear'd otherwise; nay. ■worso—if worse —ex tended 
With vilest torture lot my life be ended. 

“ Jlay my name be otherwise branded, stigmatized as be- 
longing to anything rather than a rnalden.” '^Vhat follows 
is the reading of the Glol)e Shake.speare, ami explains 
itself. The passage as it stands in the Folios is very difii- 
cult. F. 1 has 

my niaiden’s name 

Seard otherwise, ne worse of worst e.xtencled 
Witii \rildest torture, let niy life be ended, 

Schmidt (Sh. Lex. s. v. extend) attempts to explain th is as 
follows: “nor would that be an increase of ill; it would 
not be the worst mended by what is still woi-se.” But 
ne=nor occurs nowhere else in any work attributed to 
Shakespeare except in the doubtful Prologue to Pericles 
(ii. 36), and none but the most servile worshipper of the 
Folio will be content with this explanation. The other 
three Folios alter •ne to no(‘' no worse of worst extended "), 
which Steevens interprets, “provided nothing worse is 
offered to me (meaning violation), let my life be ended 
with the wmrst of tortures.” Of the various emendations 
suggested, the reading given in the text seems decidedly 
the best. Malone first suggested nay for ne. 

81. Line 184: Mouth, beauty, loisdom, courage, all.— To 
mend the metre Theolxild printed: “ Youth, beauty, wis- 
dom, courage, virtue, all.” But see Abbott, Sh. Gr. § 509: 
“Lines with four accents are found when a niunber of 
short clauses or epitliets are connected together in one 
line, and must be pronounced slowly.” 

82. Line 105: Ay, by my sceptre and my hopes of hea- 
ven. — The Folios have “hopes of helpe" — perhaps from 
the verb occurring twice two lines above. The correction 
is Thirlby’s, and is one required by the rhyme. 

83. Line 213 : my deed shall utaieh thy DEED.— -So the 
Folios. The Globe reads “my detgl shall match thy 
meed." 

ACT II. SCKNK 2. 

84. Line 24: as Tib's ru.sh for Tom's forefinger. — “Tib 
and Tom,” says Douce (Illustrations, p. 196), “were names 
for any low and vulgar persons, and they are usually ineii- 
tioried together in the same manner as Jack and Cill,” 
RuMi rings w^ere soinetiine.s used in the marriage cere- 
mony, especially where the i)Mrties had cohabited pre- 
viously. They were also employed as rustic gifts em- 
blematic of marriage. Boswell quotes: 

O thou greutt; shepheard, Tobbiu, h«nv !:>re.it is tliy srriefc! 

Wiiere bene the nosegayes that .she diglit b-r thee? 

The coloured chaplets wrouglit with n cliiefe, 

The knotted jjiUe Rosuinai eo? 

—Spenser, Sheplierds Calendar. November. 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

85. Lines 1-46: They say . . . Ilm-e enincs the Icing.— 
I have printed this pus.sage as it stands in the Olo]>e ed. 
Johnson, who saw that “the wlnde merriment of the 
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ACT ir. «oene H. 


KOTES TO ALL’S WELL' THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT n. Sceuo ; 


scene eoii^;ists in the pretensions of Tarolles to knowledge 
ami sentiments which he has not,” was the first to make 
any change iji the distribute >u of the dialogue. The 
i’olio (listrihuics it as I'olhAvs: 

Line ii: Atr. So I say l^ojh of 'Sa/e’^r ami /'./mtre/sus. 

if V, /.<//.' Of all tlio learned aud antheuticke fellowes. 

/’an Right so I say. 

Line 40; OJ. Lr~f. In a most weake— 

/-’fin And debile minister great power, grear transcendence, 
which should indeede giue vs a further vse to be made, then 
alone the recoii’ry of the king, as to bee 
t-Va' Laf, Generally thankfull. 

jf-nfe)- Ki'?!;;:, Heii&n, a>id atimdanSs, 

/•or. I would have said it, &c, 

The I’est is as it appears in the text. 

86 . Line 29: A shoimig of a heamni'tj efect in a n earthly 
acinr.-^The title of some pamphlet is here ridiculed.— 
Warbm'ton. 

87. Line SI : your dolphin U not lustier. — Steevens 

thought tlie Daupliin was intended ; but Malone, fol- 
low'ed 1)5" Byce, rightly interpreted it of the dolphin, which 
is “a sportive lively' fish.” Compare: 

his delights 

Were (Mp/iiji-iiiv; they show'd his back nV,)ove 

The element tliey lived in, —.Ant. & Cleop. v, a. S 3 >qo. 

88. Line 64: marry, to each, hut out’.'— Monek Mason 
says: “ To each, except Bertram, whose mistress she lutped 
to be herself.” But it is much more natural to understand 
it, a.s Kolfe does, to mean '*buf one mistress." 

89. Line 00: My mouth no wore were brolcen.—^X broken 
mouth is a mouth which has lost part of its teetli. — 
Johnson, 

90. Line 07: And wim as little ?K’or<L—l‘Tom meaning 
*"to subscribe" (“a gentleman born . . . who lorites 
hitibself Armigero,” Merry M^ives, i. 1. 9), to icn’te came 
to mean “to claim a title," “lay claim to." Olompare, “I 
must tell thee, sirrah, I U'rite man ” (line 20S of this 
scene): “and yet he ’ll be crowing as if he had writ man 
ever since his father w’as a bachelor" (11. Hen. IT, i. 2.30). 

91. Line 08: a noble father.— The Folio here has the 
stage-direction: She addresses her to a Lord. 

92. Lines S4, 85: 1 had rather be in this choice than throxv 
A.MES-A0R for my life.— It is very difficult to see wdiat 
Lafeu means here. Ames^ace, formed from the old 
French anibes as, and now called ambs-ace, is the rivo 
aces at dice. Xow’ if this were the highest throw, the ace 
cuimting highest as iu wdiist, the meaning Avould he clear; 
Lafeu would say tliat he would rather have u good chance 
of winning such a prize as Helena, than have tlie best 
l)Os.sible luck at gaming. Bat unfortunately there is no 
proof foi’tliooming tha,t amcs-ace was ever counte*! as the 
highest throw; on the contrary, except in game.s in which 
all doublets counted double, and in wTiioh ames-ace was 
still tlie lowest doublet, as seizes was the highest,— it 
was always the lowest thnnv. Even in the expression of 
Thomas Xashe, “ as yoti love good fellowship and ames- 
ace" (“ Tlie Induction to the DapjKU’ Mounsier Pages of 
the Court,” prefixed to the Tufortunate Traveller, 1.594; 
Works, ed. Grosart, v. 9), the reference is ]irohal,)ly to the 
custom of throwing for wine, the lowest throw'er having 
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• to pa5' for it; and the meaning ivill be, “ u.s you h.»ve good 
fellowship and would rather throw* for wine e\’cn if ytui 
were the loser, than spoil the spurt of the c<-»mpauy.'' 
The next point to be .settled is the meaning of “fur my 
life:’* does it moan “ iu excliange fur, as the price uf, lu}" 
life,” or “during my wdiole life?" If the funner, we 
must suppose the preservation of Lafeu’s life to de])en(l 
upon tlfe remote chance of his throwing ames-ace, and 
the expression will not amount to more than, “I had 
rather be in this choice than just escape with my life." 
But if this is so, why shouM, he have mentioned ames-ace 
rather than any other throw? The latter alternative is 
the more probable, that is, that tlie case suggested Ijy 
Lafeu is his throwing ames-ace, or having Imd luck dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. But In.jw is this to the 
point, and wiiat is the drift of the speech? Dr. Erinslej- 
Nicholson, who was kind enough to send me a very full 
discussion of anm-ace, answers the question as follows: 
— “ The humorous old man [Lafeu] uses a humorous 
comparison, one not unknown then or now'. We may 
call it, for want of a better term, a comparison by con- 
traries, or if you will, an ironical eomj>ari,si.>n; but an- 
other example will best explain it. One lauding a .sweet- 
songed prima doiraa says, ‘ I’d raiht?r hear her than wuilk 
an hundred miles with peas in my boots.’ Literally taken 
this is nonsense, but taken in the spirit in which such 
a saying is uttered, it is seen that the greatness of his 
desire is to be measured by the difiiculty, toil, pain, and 
resol uti«)ii required to complete the task with which he 
associate.s that desire.” And MT. P. A. Daniel, wiio ao 
cepts Dj’. X icholsoji's interpretation, give.s am tther known 
e.xample of this mode of expression; to the effect, “I 
W’ould vatlier have it, than a poke in the eye with a birch 
rod.” Rolfe takes the same view; us he coneistiy puts it, 
“He ironically contrasts this ill luck [ames-ace foiiifc] with 
the good luck of having a chance in tlie present choice." 

93. Line 90: A'o heUvr, if you please; Le. 1 wish no 
lietter wife than 5^11. 

94. Line 105: There's one grape yet, Ac.— Old Lafeu, 
having, upon the supposition that the lady was refused, 
reproached the young lords as hoys of ice, throwing his 
eyes on Bertram, wiio remained, cries out, “There is one 
yet into wiiom his father put gotiti blood— but I have 
known thee long enough to know thee for an ass.”— 
Johnson, 

95. Line 132: From lowe.st place W'HEN virtuous things 
proceed. — ir/u’U is Thiiib5''s correction for irhenee of tlie 
Folios, 

96. Line.s l.iO, 157: 

My honour's at the stake; W'HICH to DEFEAT 

I must produce my power. 

Which often stands for irhich thing (Abbott, 8h. Dr. 
§271). 80 here it is “which danger to defeat.” Theo- 
bald changed defeat to defend, and so Dyee reads. 

97. Line 170: Into ike staugeus.— 8ome species of the 
staggers, or the horse’s apoplexy, is a raging impatience, 
which makes the animal dash himself with a destructive 
violence against posts or w'alls. To this the allusion, I 
suiipose, is made.-- J'e/mi'on. 



NOTES TO ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT HI. Scene 1. 


ACT n. Scene 


98. -Lines 1S5, 180: 

lohose cei'emony 

Shall seem expedient on the now-bom brief. 

Tlie brief may be, as Johnson suggests, the mairiage con- 
tniefc; ].ait Malone cMimpares: 

she told me, 

In a sweet verbal briej, it did concern 

Your liigh ness with herself. —Act v. 3. 136-138. 

AiiJ— , 

To stop which scruple, let this J^jvty'suffice, 

It is no pamper'd glutton we present, 

Nor aged counsellor to youthful sin. 

—The History of Sir John Oldcastle, Prologue 5-7. 
which passages prove that &nc/ need not always imply a 
^VTitten clocunieiit; it may therefore mean the &ne/ troth 
Iilight which has just taken place, and upon which the 
king says, it is convenient that the marriage ceremony 
shall forthwith follow. 

99. Line 1!)0: else, does err,— The .Folio here inserts: 
Parolles and Lafew stay behind, commenting of this wed- 
ding. 

100. Line 210: What I dare too well do, I dare not do.— 
“ I am only too ready to chastise you, but I must not. I 
am quite man enough to do so, but it is not e.xjiedient. 
You are a lord, and there is no fettering of authority ” 
(see below, line 252). 

101. Line 209; METHINKS*T.— The Folios have mee- 
thinldst. 

102. Lines 276-279: yoit are more saucy with lords and 
honourable personages than the commission of your birth 
and virtue gives you heraldry; i.e. more than the war- 
rant of your birth and virtue gives you title to be. Haii- 
mer, with some plausibility, altered to ‘‘more than the 
heraldry of your })irth and virtue gives you commission.” 

103. Line 297: That hugs his kklcy-wklcy here at home. 
—So F. 1. The later Folios have kicksy-iviclcsy: probably 
a c*oUo(iuial term formed from kick, and implying restive- 
iiess; liere applied in an intelligible, though not very 
complimentary sense to a wife. Nares quotes: 

Perhaps ;iu igni.s fatuus uow and then 
Starts up in holes, stinks, ruul goes out agen; 

Such A'ic^seiS- 7 i> 2 i±s'eg flames shew but how de.ar 
Thy great light’s resurrection would be here. 

Poems subj, to R. Fletcher’.s Hplg. [1656], p. 168. 

and one of Taylor the water-poet’s books is entitled, A 
Ivicksey-Winsey, or a lerry-coine-twaiig: wherem John 
Taylor hath satyrically suted 750 bad Bebtors, that will 
not pay him for his Return of his Journey from Scotland. 

104. Lines 30S, 309: 

war is no strife 

To the dark house ai.d the detested xoife. 

The “dark house,” says Johnson, “is a house made 
gloomy by discontent.” “Detested” is Rowe’s correc- 
tion for “detected” of the Folios. 

105. Line 310: caprlecio.— F. 1 has capricMo. This 
Italian word was adopted as an English one. Cotgrave 
gives under Caj)rice, “a humour, eapriehio, &c.” 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

106. Line 1C: FO.RTUNES.— Oapell’s correction tov for- 
tune of the Folios. 


107. Line 35: The search, sir, was profitable. —Before 
these words, as at the commencement of the speech, 
“ Did you find me,” the Folios have the prefix Clo. .Tei’- 
haps a short speech of Parolles— for instance, “In my- 
self,” as Dr. Brinsley Kicholson suggests (Shakespeariana, 
vol. L p. 55)— has fallen out here. 

108. Line44:p?fte it off to a compeU’d restraint. ~~J)etQr& 
it by referring to a compulsory abstinence. So: 

Please it your lordship, he hath put tue off [for payment] 

To the succession of new days this luonth. 

— Tim. of Ath. ii. 2. 19, 20. 

109. Lines 45, 46: 

Whose want, and xvhose delay, is streiv’d toith sweets, 

Which they distil now in the curbed time. 

The want and delay of “ the great prerogative and rite of 
love” is .sti’ewed with the sweets (of expectation), which 
they (the want and delay) distil now in the time of re- 
straint and abstinence. 

ACT II. ■ Scene 5. 

110 . Line 29: End ere I do begin.-~T\\c .Folios have: 
“ ere I doe begin.” The emendation, [to whomsoever 
it may be due,] was found in the margin of Lord Elles- 
mere’s copy of the First Folio, and is supported by a pas- 
sage in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, act ii. sc. 4. 31: 

I know it well, sir; you always end ere you begin. 

—StamitoK. 

111. Line 40: like him that leaped into the custard.— 
It was customary at City banquets for the City fool to 
leap into a large bowl of custard set for the purpose. 
Theobald quotes; 

He may perchance, in tail of a sheriff’s dinner, 

Skip with a rhyme on the table, from New-nothing, 

And iaie in's Almatn-it'ap iyito a custard, 

Sh.all make my lady mayoress and her sisters 
Laugh all their hoods over their shoulders. 

— Ben Jonson, The Devil is an Ass, i. i. (p. 97, ed. 163I'. 

112. Lines 51-53: I have spoken better of you than you 
have or will to deserve at rny hand.— Bo F. 1. Probahly 
some word has fallen but after have; Malone suggested 
qualities. F, 2 reads: ‘ ‘ than you have or will ileserve. ” 

113. Lines 94, 95: 

Ber. Whedv are my other men, monsieur I— 
Farewell. 

The Folios assign these words to Helena:— 

//if/. I shall not breake your bidding, good uiy Lord: 

Where are my Other men ? Monsieur, farwell. 

The change in distribution and punctuation is due to 
Theobald, who observes that “neither the Clown, nor any 
of her retinue are now xipon tiie stage: Bertram oliserving' 
Helen to linger fondly, and wanting b'l sliift her olf, puts 
on a show of haste, asks Parolles for his servants, and 
then gives his wife an abrupt dismission.” 

ACT TIT. Scene 1. 

114. (Stage-direction) The two Frenchmen.— These are 
distinguished in the Folio as '^‘French E" and ‘•'French 

I Gf and in i. 2 as “1 ho. G." and “2 ho. F.” I have 
! followed the Globe editors in styling uniformly G First 
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ACT in. Scene L 


NOTES TO ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT III. Scene 5, 


Lord, E Second Lord, except in the Ifust nine lines of 
ill. 0, wliere (t once its evidently (ami so theGlolie) Second 
Lord, and E twice First Lord. The Folio sonietiiiies 
calls them ''Cap. G" niul "Cap. EF and in iv. 1 E is 
“i Lord E." Fuja'll ami -Malone sii^ty'ested that tlie 
initials .B and G stand i'or the names of the actors who 
played the parts, and in the list of actors prefixed to F. 1 
we find the names W'illiani Ecclestone, Samuel Gilhurne, 
and llobevt iTuiiKhe. The same actors, tis Capell points 
out, also took the i)arts of the two Gentlemen in act iii. 
2., who are styled in the Folio "French E" and "French 
■EF F:. 

115. Line.s 11-13: 

Bat like a comown and an iiutieard mnn, 

That the great jfijure of a council franies 
Bij sdj' unable HuTlu^'. 

“I cannot explain state secrets, except a.s an ordinary out- 
sider who frames for himself a tolerable iilea of the nature 
of a great council, though unable to f<irm any judgment 
on the weighty points there discussed.” This seems to 
he the general sense of this somewhat obscure pa.ssage. 
A “self uiiahle motion’’ is a “motion ” which i.s itself iin- 
alile tt> do something or other; and here apparently Ui 
discharge the fiinction.s of a oomisellur. Fur inofimi in 
the sense <.d' “mental sight," “ intuitiim,” compare 

this scnsil)lt' \vani» otou'en to bucoiiit; 

A knetulcd clod. — Mlms. for Mcas. iii. i. t-.’u, u'l, 

116. Line 22: When hatter full, for pa u r a vails thep FUL h. 
—The past tense is veciiiired ]>y the rhyme; otherwise one 
would be tempted to read “they “when better 
men (Le. men in higher posts) are slain, you will step into 
the places they have left vacant.” 

ACT nr. SCKKK 2. 

117. Lines 7, 8; he will look upon his hoof, and sing; 
•mend the ritfp, and sing, — The ruff is probably, as most of 
the commentators take it to be, the top of the hoot which 
turned over with a fringed and scalloped edge and hung 
loosely over the leg: this was usually called a ruffle: “not 
haying leisure to put off my silver spurs, one of the rowels 
catch’d hold of the ruffle of my hoot, and being Spanish 
leather, and subject to tear, overthrows me’’ (Ben Jon- 
son, Evei^ Man out of his Humour, iv. 4, p. 149, ed. 1616). 

118. Line 9: sold a goodly manor for O' song. — So F. S; 
Ff. 1 and 2 have "hold a goodly,” &c. 

119. Line 14; our old ling and mt.r Tsbels o' the coimti'y. 
—So F.2; F. 1 has “our old Lings." 

120. bine 20: E’FN that. — TheobaId'.s correotion for “ JTn 
that” of the Folios. 

121. Line 21.— F. l in.st.'rts the lieading A Letter, and 
limits Comit [reads], 

122. Line 53: Cun woman me unto't. — “Can make me 
weak enough to give way to it as a woman usually does." 

123. Line (>8: If thou engrossest all the griefs ARE thine; 
i.e. all the griefs which are thine, the relative, as often in 
Shakespeare, being omitted. Kowe altered it to “ all the 
griefs as thine,” unnecessarily weakening the passage. 
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124. Line 71; AM thou art all my child; i.e, my <}nly 
child. For all in this sense of alone, onlg, cnuipare: 

Ti> this wtiU-paiutud j'icce is I .Uv'truci,; conic;. 

To find a facn where; .r.V thbirc.^s is stdied. 

M;iny she sees where enres liax'e carved. S' ■me, 

But none Avhere aC! distress .uui duluiir (h\ cli’d. 

—Kriue *.<f Luc.-ece, 1.4.43-46. 
Why have luy sisters hnsbami', if they .-,iy 
They love you rt.V [/.f. only you]. —Lear, i. i. joi, loc, 

The word all of course agrees with tfoxi, md tvith child. 

125. Lines 92, 93; 

The fellow has a deal rf that too much, 

H7t(c/<, Imlds him ‘much to hare. 

“He has a deal of that too-mucli (e-\ee.ss), whicli considers 
him to have mucli," i.e. excess of vaniiy. wliich makes 
him fancy he ha.s many good «iii:dities. llulfe. whose view 
of the passage this is, compares: 

L'or ejoodnoss, grnwin;4 to a pliii'i5,3', 

Dies in hi.s own too 7n!tch. 

—Hamlet, iv. 7. ,119. 

126. Lines 113, 114: 

move the *‘L 7 /-PJECTNG air 
That siiigs with piereing. 

F. 1 has “the slill-pt't'r</o/ aire; ' F, 2 the “.still ju'ercing,'^ 
“Still-piecing air,” i.e. the air wliicli elobcs again imme- 
diately, i.s due b> Malone. “IVeee’' is an llliKabethan 
spelling of piece (“N'ow good Cesar io, hut that ^^cecc of 
song," Tw. -Night, ii. >1. 2, F. 3); so that if we accept this 
reatUng we have only tr» alter one lettejv 

127. Lines 123-125: 

A'o, came thou home, Rousillon, 
Whence honour hut of danger wins a sear, 

A s of t it Urns all. 

“Come home from that place, where all that honour gets 
from the danger it encounters, if it gets anything, is a 
scar, while it often loses everything." 

ACT 111. SCKNK 4. 

128. Lines 24, 25: 

and yet she writes. 

Pursuit tiwdd he but vain. 

This must he supposed to he in a part of the letter not 
read aloud by the steward. 

ACT III. Scene 5. 

129. Line 21; are not the things they go under.— Arc not 
the things for which their n; aes would make them pass. 
—tiofmson, 

130. Line 23: example . . . cannot for all that dissuade 
succc.sslon, but that they are limed, Ac.— All the.se terrible 
examples of ruin before their eyes cannot prevent maids 
from doing as others have <ione before them. “But tliat 
they are limed”- “to prevent their being limed.” Fur 
this use of “hut,” signifying “prevention,” emnpare: 

Have you no coimtennand for Ckuidiu yet. 

But he tmist die tn-morrow? 

— Muas, for Mens. iv. 2. 95, 96. 

And see Ahhott, Sh. G r. § 122. 


ACT III. Scene 5. 


ACT HI. Scene 7. 


NOTES TO ALL’S WELL'. THAT ENDS WELL. 


131. Line 36: To Saint Jaqiies le Grand. — By St. James 
the Creat, Shakespeare no doubt signified the apostle so 
called, whose celebrated shrine was at Corapostella, in 
Spain; and Dr, Jolnison rightly observes that Florence 
was .somewhat out of the road in going thither from 
PioiLsilion. There was, ho^vever, subsequently, another 
James, of La IMarea of Ancona, a Franciscan confessor 
of the highest eininence for sanctity, who died at the con- 
vent of the Holy Trinity near Xaples, in A.D. 1476. He 
was not beatified until the seventeenth century, nor 
canonized until 1726; l}ut it is quite possil)le that his re- 
putation was very great in connection with Italy, even at 
the period of this play; and that Shakespeare adopted the 
name w ithout considering any other distinction.— /Stotrn- 
ton. 

132. Line 55: //e’.s- 5 rarcf// TAlvEN /icre.— According to 
Schmidt, the verb ‘ ‘ to take ” is here intransitive - “ to have 
the intended effect” (German, sich machen). Compare: 

yet I know 

A way, if it tnl’e viglit, tn spite of fcrtune 
Will bring me off again. —Hen. VUI, iii. 2. 218-320, 
i.e. if it have the right effect. So here the meaning is 
“he has done well here,” “has behaved bravely.” Com- 
pare also: 

[pageants and shows] Never greater 

Nor, I 'II assure you, better /latien, sir. 

Hen. VIII. iv. i, ii, 12, 

i.e. better e.xecutecl. If this is not the meaning we must 
interpret, “he -is bravely taken here,” i.e. “he is received 
as a brave fellow here.” 

. 133.' Lines 69, 70; 

/ WAR’NT, good creature, loheresoe’er she is. 

Her heart iveighs sadlg. 

For war'nt I am indebted to Mr. B. G. Einnear (who 
writes it xcarnt), Cruces Shakespeariana, 1SS3, p. 146, In 
Hamlet, i. 2. 243: 

Ham. Perchance 't will walk again. 

Hor. I iiHirrant i{ will. 

<5. 2 has “I icarn't it will. F. 1 has “T write good crea- 
ture, wheresoere she is,” &c., which Malone and Schmidt 
defend, F. 2 has “I right good creature;” Rowe, “Ah! 
right good creature; ” Capell, “ Ay, right .—Good creature! ” 
The Globe, “I warrant, good creature;” Dyce, .after 
Williams, “I laof, good creature.” 

134. Line 86: That leads him to these PASSES.— The 
Folios have places. Theobald conjectured paces; pfasses, 
which Dyce prints, was suggested by ]Mr. W. H. Lettsom 
(Walker’s Crit. Exam. vol. ii. p. 240), who compares: 

your grace, like power divine, 

Hath looked upon my pa tses. 

— Meas. for Meas. V. I. 374, 375. 

i.e. courses, proceedings. 

136. Line 97: Where you shall HOST.— For host in this 
sense compare: 

Go bear it to the Centaur, wliere we /lo.a. 

—Com. of Err. i. s. g. 

ACT III. Scene 6. 

136. Lines 37~il: let him fetch his drum ; . . . token 
your lordship sees the bottom- of BIS success in % and to 
what metal this counterfeit LUMP op ore toill he melted. 


—The Folios have '■^this success,” corrected by Rowe. 
Lump of ore is Theobald's correction for lump of outs of 
the Folios. But why was so much importance attached 
to a drum? Fairholt, quoted by Rolfe, informs us that 
the drums of the regiments in those days were decorated 
with the colours of the battalion: to lose a drum was 
therefore to lose the colours of the regiment. 

137. Lines 41-43: (f you give Mm not John Dram's en- 
tertainment, your inclining cannot be removed.— To give 
a person John or Torn Drum's entertainment is to turn 
him forcibly out of your company. The origin of the ex- 
pression is doubtful. Douce suggested that it was a ineta- 
phor borrowed from the beating of a drum, or else alluded 
to the drummimj a mau out of a regiment; while Rolfe 
has “no doubt that originally John Drum was merely a 
sportive personification of the drum, and that the enter- 
tainment w'as a beating, such as the drum gets;” after- 
wards “the expression came to mean other kinds of abus- 
ive treatment than beating.” Theobald quotes Holiiished’s 
Description of Ireland:—" no guest had ever a cold or for- 
bidding look from any part of his [the mayor of Dublin. 
1551] family: so that his porter, or any other officer, durst 
not, for both his eares, give the simplest man that resorted 
to his house, Tom Drum his entertaynement, wliich is, 
to hale a man in by the heade, and thrust him out by 
both the shoulders.” 

138. Line 107: toe have almost EMBOSSER him.— Emboss 
was a hunting term, old French embosquer, and meant to 
inclose (game) in a wood. So here tlie Second Lord means 
that they have almost got Parolles in their toils. There 
is another hunting term embossed, meaning “foaming 
at the mouth from fatigue,” with which the above must 
not be confounded. “When he [the hart] is foaming at 
the mouth, we saye that he is embost" (Gascoigne, Book 
of Hunting, 1575, p. 242, quoted in Hazlitt's Dodsley, vol. 
xi. p, 406). In this sense the word does not come from 
embosquer, but is merely a teebnical application of the or- 
dinary verb emboss, “to cover with bosses.” Shakespeare 
twice uses it in this sense: 

the poor cur is em/c.wt'd. 

—Taming of tile Shrew. Ind, 17. 

■and 

O, he is more mad 

Thau Telamon for his shield; the boar of Thessaly 
Was never no mtlioss'd. —Ant. and Cleop. iv. 13. 1-3. 

139. Line 110: We 'll make you some sport tvith the fox, 
ere we CASE /uiu.— Another hunting term signifying to 
skin the animal. Compare: 

Some of ’em knew me, 

Els they had ca.wa! me like a cony too, 

As they have done the rest, .^nd 1 think ro.stecl nie, 

For they began to baste me soundly. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher, Love's Pilgrimage, ii. o (ed. 164;, p. 9). 

ACT III. Scene 7. 

140. Line 19; Resoly’P to carry her.—^o Dyce and 
Globe. F. 1 has Itesolue. F. 2 and most editors Jtc.whes, 

141. Line 21: his important &?wod.— Compare: 

Therefore great France 

My mourning and iinpcitant tears hath pitied. 

■ — Lear, iv. 4. 2e, 26. 
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ACT ill. Sc^TUj 7. 


NOTES TO ALL’S. WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT IV. 8ceiu; 2. 


142. Line 3-1; fi/tey THIS. --This is omitted in F.l, added 
in'V. 2.:.'. , ■ 

143. Lines 44-47: 

irhk'Ji, if it apeea, 

In wieked umiaiwj in a harfiil deed, 

Aiidiaufui nwaainf} ill n ht\.\\'F\:h mt; 

Where both not nin, and yet a ninjulfuet 
.For iau'/til act in line 46 Warburton substituted “wicked 
atd,” and so Byoe; but Malone satisfactorily explains the 
origjinai readin;^: “ 'i.’he lirst line relates to Bertram. The 
deed was law/ id, as being the duty of marriage . . . but 
his meaning was wicked, because he intended to commit 
adultery. The second line relates to Helena, whose 
meaning laufid, in as nmeh as she intended to re- 
claim her hiisbaiuL . . - Tlie act or deed was laufid, 
for the reason alrea^Iy given. The subsequent line 
relates to tliein both. The.faci; was ^infid, as far as Ber- i 
tram aais coucenied, because he intended to commit 
adultery; yet neither he nor Helena actually sinned; not 
the wife, l)ecattse Ijoth her intention and action, were 
innocent; not the hus1;»and, liecaiise he did not accomplish 
his intention; he did not commit adultery." 

ACT ;i.V. SCENK 1. 

144. Lines 10-22: therefore ire hiv.nf every one be a man 
of his own fancyy not to knoiv what 'we speak one to 
another; so we seem to know, is to know straight our pur- 
jfwc.— “ \Ye must each fancy a jargon for himself, without 
aiming to be understood by one another, for prt.)vide<l we ; 
appear to understand, that will be sufficient for the sue- i 
cess of our project." — Henley. Sir Philip .Perriiig, with | 
great plausibility, propose.^ to shift; the semicolon from 
another to fancy. 

145. Line 22: Choughs' langiiniw.~-Com]m'i': 

lords that can prater 
As amply and unnecessarily 
As this Gonzalo : I myself could nnike 
A chou;.;'h of as deep dmt, — T empest, ii, t, •26‘;i-266. 

146. Line 43: Wherefore, whai '.s the instance?— -Ac- I 

cording to Schmidt, instance is ‘‘motive,” “ that which set j 
him on." So: i 

The that second mrirringe move 

x\re base respects of thrift, but none of iove. 

— Haniiet, iii. e. 19s, 193, 

But .fohnson, followed hy Bolfe, with greater probability 
explains it as proof: Parolles is seeking for s(.)me proof of 
his exploit. So: “They will scarcely believe this without i 
trial: offer them instances" (Much Ado, ii. 2. 42). 

147. Line 4.') : and buy myseif another of BAJAZET's 
MULE.—Warlmrton cfmjectured mute, and so Dyce. A 
mule is doubtless used as typical of a dumb creature. 
Eeed (luotes a story of a “Philosopher" w'ho “for th’ 
emperor's pleasure took upon ium to make a Moyle [mule] 
speak;” but what the allusion is in Bajazefs mide has 
not yet been explained, 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

148. Lines 21-31; 'Tis not the many oaths that malce the 
truth, Ac.— This speech is at a fimt reading very perplex- 
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ittg, but its meaning becomes clearer on reperusal. 
.Diana’s meaning is, I think, as follows: “A mere multi- 
tude of oaths is no evidence of integrity of purpose; a 
single VOW’ made conseicmtiously is enough, and such a 
vow a man takes by W’hat he i*everenees most, namely, ]iy 
God’s great attributes; but even were I to swear by such 
an awful oath as this that I loved you well, wiieii I bsved 
you so ill that I was trying to induce you to e<.)mmit a 
sin, you wmuld not believe me: in fact, an oath taken in 
the name of a pure and holy Being to eominit an impure 
and unholy sin against him has no validity at all: there- 
fore— your oaths, sw'orn as they are in God’s name to do 
him a wrong, ai’e so many empty words and worthless 
stipulations, but in my opinion are unsealed, that is,, 
are miratiflecl, and have no binding for<?e whatever.” 

149. Line 25: If I should swear 6,1/ God’s great atfrihuies. 
—So the Globe editors; the Folio has Joues, pro Viably in 
accordance with the statute to restrain the abuse of the 
divine name (3 James I. chap. 21). 

150. Lines 3S, 39: 

J see that men MAKE HOPES IN siUTi a suaim:e, 

That a'e’U forsake ourselves. 

Tixi.s is the great cru.v of the play. Is'one of the many 
emendatiou.s wdiich have been pmpo.sed being really 
satisfactory, I have printed the w’ord.s just as they stand 
in the .Folio, except that the lattei* prints rope's instead 
of ropes. That there is an error sonuwvhere few will 
doubt, althougli there have Vieen several ingenious but 
far-fetched attempts at explanation. All that can be 
affirmed with any eonlhlencc, is that the w^ords, “That 
we T1 forsake (jurselves," are intended hi convey Diana's 
pretended .stirremler hi the proposals of Bertram, “we 
will jirove unfaithful to our principles, w'e will give in;" 
and tlnit the previous line mn.st have given some sort of 
reason or excuse for .such iippurent weakness. “Diana 
ought, in all propriety," says Mr. Halliwell ITliillipps] in 
his folio Shakespeare, “to make some e.xeuse to Bertram 
(and to the audience) for the abrupt change in her feel- 
ings and conduct,— some acknowledgment of his p<.iwers 
of persuasion, or some confession of her own impressi- 
bility.” Diana then abruptly demands the ring, and Ber- 
tram fancies liis triumph is complete. A searre is ii 
broken precipice, or, according to others, a ravine, or 
merely a scare (fright), 

I subjoin some of the principal emendations which have 
been suggested: ^ 

Rowe: “make hopes in such afains." 

Malone; “make hopes, in such a scene,"' 

Mitford, printed by Dyce ; make hopes, in such a case,'" 

Halliwell fPhillippKj; “may cope’s in such a smie." 

Staunton; “ make 7 hjp<\s‘, in such a snare.’’ 

Kiuuear: ‘Miave in such u cenosc.*’ 

151. Line 73: Since Frenchmen are so braiii.— S teevons 
quotes Greene’s Kever too Late, 1010 (ed. I>yce, p, 302); 

Di.in rose with all her maids 
Biiishiag tlui.s at love's io-atirs. 

i.e. crafts, deceits. The w'ord, wdiieh is, however, here an 
adjective, comes from braid, to twist; wimt is deceitful 
being, metaphorically speaking, twisted and tortuous. 



ACT iV. Scene 3. 


ACT XV. Scene 4. 


■NOTES to; ALL ’'S ; WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT IT.: Scene 3.. 

152. Line 23: Noiv, God }mLkT our7'ebeUwn!~‘‘M&y 
Ciod put otf the day when our flesh shall rebel;” so where 
the t^ountess begs the King to forgive her son, in act v, 
3* 4“8* 

’Tis past, my 

And I beseech your majesty to make it 
Natural done i’ the blaze of youth ; 

When oil and fire, too strong for reason’s force, 

O’erbears it, and burns on. 

Haniner conjectured allay. 

153: Lines 20-2S; ive still see them7'eveal themselves , till 
they attam to their abhorred ends . — They betray them- 
selves before they attain to their abhorred ends, i.e. de- 
testable purposes. 

164. Line 20: in his proper streain, o' erfloivs himself . — 
That is, “ betrays his own secrets in his own talk.”— 
Johnson. He no longer confines his unlawful intents 
within the bounds of secrecy. 

155. Line 34: for he is DIETED to his hour. See above: 

Dia, When inidnight comes, knock at my chamber-window; 

When you Iiave conquer d my yet-inaiden bed, 

Remain there an /tour. --iv, 2. 54-5S. 

The meaning then is, “the hour of his appointment is 
fixed, as well as the duration of his stay.” Such is the 
regimen to which he has to submit. This will help to 
explain V. 3. 219-221: 

Bm. I must be patient : 

You, that have turn'd oft' a firs: so noble wife, 

May justly cfeVV me. 

i.e. “you may x^rescribe rules for me, and give me just as 
much or as little as you please.” 

156. Line 3C; I u'onld yladly have him see his company 
anatomized . — For company in the sense of companion 
compare: 

To seek new friends and stranger co}nJ>ame.<!. 

— Micis. Night’s Dream, i. i, 219, 

157. Line 103: entertained my convoy. — Taken into 
service guides, Ac. For entertain compare: 

Being entertained for a perfumer, as I was smoking a musty room. 

—Much Ado, i. 3. 60. 

158. Line 113: this counterfeit MODULE. — Module is a 
variant of model. Model comes through the Italian and 
French from the Latin modulus, a measure; ^nodule ap- 
parently comes direct from the Latin. Parolles is a 
counterfeit module, because he pretended to be a soldier 
and was really a foul 

159. Line 135; Stage-direction: the Folio has, Enter 
Parolles with his Interpreter, ami Inter. Int. or Interp. 
is prefixed to the sxieeches of the First S(ddier. 

160. Line 15S: All’s one foHiM.— In the B'olios this con- 
cludes the preceding sjieech. Caiiell made the change. 
Ruwe printed “All 's one to me." 

161. Line 182: if I were to live this p7'esent hour"; i.e. 
and die at the eiul of it. Hanmer printed “ live hut this 
present hour. ” Dyce, following W, S. Walker, boldly prints 
“if I were to die.” Toilet suggests that Parolles meant 
to say die, but fear occasioned the mistake. 


162. Line 213: getting the shrieve's fool icith child . — 
“Female idiots were retained in families for diversion as 
well as male, though not so commonly” (Douoc, Illus- 
trations, i3. 19S). 

163. Line 222; your lordship.— The Folios have Lord, 
without the period, but the abbreviation was no doubt 
intended: corrected by Poiie. 

164. Line 268: by THE general's looks. — So F. 3; F. 1 and 
F. 2 have your, a mistake prising from the abbreviation y** 
in the MS. 

166. Line 280: He will steal, sir, an egg out of a cloister. 
— He will steal anything, however trifling, from any 
place, however holy. —Johnson. 

166. Line 303: a place there called Mile-end.— ’Mile-end 
G-reen was the usual drilling ground for the London train- 
bands. See II. Henry IT. iii. 2. 29S. 

167. Lines 313, 314: and cut the entail from ail re- 
mainders, and a perpetual succession FOR it perpetually; 
i.e. and set free the estate from i^ayment of all remainders, 
and (grant or sell) a i>erpetiial succession for it. Dyce 
suspects some error. Hanmer altered /or it to in it.” 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

168. Line 9: Marseilles.— Y. 1 spells the name of this 
town here Marcellce, and in iv. 5. 85, Marcellus. 

169. Line 16: Nor VOL', ndstress.—^o F. 4. F. 1, F.2, 
and F. 3 have: “ Hor your Mistress.” 

170. Lines 20, 21: 

As it hath fated her to be my MOTIVE 
And helper to a husba nd. 

A motive is that which moves anything, so, means, instru- 
ment. Comi)aTe: 

my teeth shall tear 

The slavish morive of recaiuing fotir [i>. the tonjfue]. 

— Rich. IL i. 1. 192, 193. 

171. Lines 30-33: 

Yet, 1 pray you : 

Bat, with the word, the time will bring on summer. 
When Imers shall have lea ves ns well as thorns, 

A nd be as sweet as sharp. 

Perhaps the passage admits of this explanation. Helena 
has just before said: 

You. Diana, 

Under my poor instniclions jjyV wftst .vi/jper 
Something in my behalf : 

To which Diana has replied; 

Let death and honesty 

Go with your impositions, /aw ,r£^«rJ,• 

UponyourwiU^‘l:'.t^^^7'<.’^.■ 

And Helena now continues: “ Vet, I pray you," i.e. fora 
while I pray you be mine to suffer; with the word, 
the time will bring on stnnvicr," &o.; ie. but so quickly 
that it may even be considered as here while we speak, 
the time will, &c.—Dyce. Folfe, with greater x3robability, 
thinks that the words Yet, I pray you, merely serve to 
resume the thread of Helena’s discourse, after Diana’s 
impulsive interruption. 
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ACT IV. Scene 5. 


NOTES TO ALL^S WELL THAT ENDS. WELL, 


ACT V. Scene 3. 


ACT IV. SCLINK 5. 

172. Lines 'i—l : ■ivhose vUlanoui^ ,s(qf‘n.)n imuld have 
made all the aiihakra and do}njhii y(ndli of a nation in 
his col(i(>r.--~Aii allusion to the fashion of wearing yellow. 
Warbnrttai points out that the inentit.>ii of saffron sng- 
gesfced the ej>ithets unbahed and doughy, saffron being 
eointnonly used to colour pastry. vSo in the Winter’s 
'Tale the shepherd’s son says; ‘* I must have saffron to 
.colour the Avarden pies ” (Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 48). 

Yellow starch AA’as much used for bands and ruffs, and 
is .said to have been inventetl by W.'S. Turner, an infa- 
uioiis wouuui, who A\ as concerned in the iimrder of Sir 
Thomas tU'erliury, and AAai.s executed at Tyburn (1615) in 
a lawn ruff of hei- favourite cidour (see HazUtt’s Dods- 
ley, vol, xi. p. 32S). Heed quiffes HeyAvood, If you Know 
not me, you KnowXohudy: ‘'many of our .young married 
men have tune an order to weare yellow garters, points, 
and sliootyings; and tis thought yellow will grcov a cus- 
tom” (HeyAA’ood, Dramatic Works, vol. i. p. 259, ed. 1874). 

173. Line 19: They are not HEKB.S.— So the Folios. KoAve 
pri]i ted Salle t-h orbs. 

174:. Line 2*2: oiiASS.—So IbiV'e: the Folios lun’e //ra tv. 

175. Line 32: my ha able. —The fool’s bauble Avas a kind 
of baton; flgtu’e.s of its various sluqAes aaIII be found in 
Douce (Illustrations, Plates 11. and ITL). 

176. Line 41: an Enylhh name. --S o lloAve; F. 1 has 
•maim. 

177. Line 07: A shrewd /mare and an anha jwy. --Com- 
■pare:'' 

Ay, and a s/ovTfd un/nr/fy' gallows too fspcakiiig of Cupid]. 

■ —Love’s Labour’s Lost, V. 2, 12. 
Here the meaning i.s simply “roguish” or “mischievous;” 
but it often has a stronger sense, as; “0 most unhappy 
.strumpet!" [pernickuis] (Com. of Err. iv. 4. 127). And: 

was die cli'ck 

That .struck the liour ; — Cyuib.v. 5. 13^, 134. 

178. Line 70: 7w has no pace, bat runs tvhere he will— 
He observes no rule, has no settled habits, is not broken 
in. Hanmer unnecessarily altered i>aee to place; and so 
even Dyce. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

179. Line C; (Stage-direction) Enter a Gentleman.— S o 
IloAve, folloAved by most editors. F. 1 has: Enter a gentle 
Astringer; F. 'i‘. Enter a gentle. A stranger; F. 3: Enter a 
Oentkinaii a stranger. An astringer or astringer is, as 
Steevens discovered before the appearance of his second 
edition, a keeper vif goshawks. There is, hoAvever, no ap- 
parent reason Avhy the personage acco.stcd hy Helena 
should be a keeper of go.shawks or of anything else, and 
throughout this scene the Folio prefixes '^Gent" to Iris 
speeches, AAiiile in scene 3 it introduces him simply as “ a 
Gentleman." 

180. Line 1: Good AIonsiklr Lamche.—^o Dyce. F. 1 
has “Good AP Lauatch." 


181. Line 26: 1 do pity his distress in iny similes of 
cow/orL— ■\Varfourton’s certain emendation for "'smiles of 
comfort” of the Folios. 

182. Line 35: under HER.— Her Awas adiled in F. 2. 

183. Lines 41, 42: 

Par. My name, my good lord, is ParoUes. 

Laf. You beg more than “ word " then. 

A quibble: Parolles (paroles) in French is not “Avord” 
but “ Avords.” F. 3 has “ m< ire than one Avord.” 

184. Line 43: Cox iny jn/ssinnl-Cox- or cock, as in the 
oath “by cock and pie,” Avas a disguise or corruption of 
God. 

ACT V. Scene 3 . 

185. Lines 1, 2: 

Welostajeioelcfhcr;aii(loyrestee}n 
Was made much poorer hy it. 

Doe?, our esteem mean “the esteem in which Ave arc held 
by others,” or “the esteem in Avhich ur h'dd others?” 
Schmidt, who explains the pJirase l»y “we are less Avorth 
l)y her lo.ss,” .seems to take the former AicAv; but surely 
tiie King is contrasting lus own piower of estimating and 
appreciating true Avorth Avitli that of Dertrain, for he 
goes on to .say that .Bertram -‘lack’d flic sense to know 
her estirmitiou home.” .Xoav the King’s esteem, in AvJdch 
he held others AA'as all the poorer, inasmuch as one esti- 
mable person so esteemcii Avas lost; and this is much 
what Staunton means when he interpret.? our esteem by 
“the sum of all xve hold estimable.” 

186. Line (5; yahiral rehdliuk, done ?’ the blava;; of 
youth. — The .Folios have blade; blue Avas projiG-sed by 
Theobald, xvho, hoAvever, diil lud venture to mhiut it into 
his text. It Av.as adtjpted. by Warbiirtuii and Oa])ell, and 
is rendered extremely probable by Avbat follows: 

AVlien oil and fire, too strong lor ri:;usOii’t> L-rcts 
O’erbears it, and burns on. 

Theobald (luotes, in support of his conjecture; 

I do know, . " 

"When the blood burns, iiow {irodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows ; these k'ax;es, tL-inghter, Arc. 

— Hamlet, i. 3 . 113 - 117 . 

and ' . . . ./•' 

For Hector in Ins Mise of wrath subscribes 
To tender objects. — Troilns and Cr. iv. 5 . 103 , lotl. 

Sir Philip Perring (Hard Knot.s, p. 163) Avith great pro- 
bability suggests Mood, comparing; 

the strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire i* —Tempest, iv. i. 52 . 53 . 

Tlie iWooifof youth burns not with such excess. 

— I.ove’b Labour's Lost, v. 2. 73. 

and 

It hath tlio e.xcuse of youth and heat rT 

—I. Henry iV’, v. 17 . 

187. Lines 16, 17: 

Whose beauty did astonish the survey 
Of RICHEST EYES. 

Richest eyes are eyes that have seen most beauty. Com- 
pare: “to have seen much and to have nothing, is to have 
riMi eyes and poor liands” (As You Like It, iv. 1. 23). 

188. Line 48: Contempt his scornful l‘i<hfSPECTlVE did 
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ACT Y. Scene 3. NOTES, TO ALL ’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. act V. Scene 3. 


lend me. — Vov 'pt^.rspecfice compare: 

For sorrow’s eye, grlnzed with blinding teiirs. 

Divides one thing entire to many objects; 

Like which rightly gaz’d upon 

Show nothing but confusion, — ey'd awry 

Distinguish form. —Rich. II. ii. t?. 16-20. 

See note 150 of that play. 

189. Lines, 65, 66: 

Our own love leaking cries to see what 's done. 

While SHAMEFUL HATE sleeps out the afternoon. 
The Globe editors read “’while shame full late," &c.f but 
change seems o])jectionable, because it destroys the anti- 
thesis between “lo%’e” which wakes, and “hate” ’which 
continues to sleep; I have therefore retained the original 
reading, w’hich Sir Philip Perring explains as follows: 
hate, the “displeasures” of line 63, having destroyed 
our friends and done its work, enjoys its afternoon slum- 
]>er, w'hile love awakes, though too late, and weeps to 
see the havoc hate had made. This is fairly satisfactory; 
but I would add that “after weep their dust” seems to be 
connected by a kind of zeugma with the preceding verb 
“destroy,” for it is we who weep, not our displeasures f' 
and that the main point of the antithesis is, that hate con- 
tinues to sleep unconcerned, w’hile love awakes to weep. 
The Globe marks line 65 “our own love,” etc., as cormpt. 

190. Lines 71, 7-2: Count. Which better than the first, <fcc. 
—These two lines were first given to the Countess by 
Theobald: in the Folios they are part of the preceding 
speech. 

191. Line 79; The last that E'ER I took her leave at court 
—The last time that I ever bade her farewell at court. So 
the Folio, but with e'er spelt ere. Powe printed: “The 
last that e’er took her leave;” Haniner: “The last twuc 
e'er she took her leave;” Dyee: “'I'he last time, ere she 
took her leave. ” 

192. Lines 95, 96: 

noble she teas, and thought 
J ENGAG’D. 

The plain meaning is: When she saw me receive the ring 
she thought I stood engaged to \\qi\~- J ohnson. This is 
the most natural interpretation; but the Folio happens to 
spell the word ingaifd, which Tyrwhitt, .Malone, Staun- 
ton, and Schmidt (wdio even calls the reading engaged 
preposterous) exidain to mean “not engaged.” En and 
in are, however, sometimes interchangeable even in 
modern spelling. 

193. Line 102: the tmet and multiplying medicine , — 
The tincture, by which alchemists professed to turn baser 
metals into gold, and the philosopher’s stone, which had 
the power of making a piece of gold larger. 

194. Line 114: conjectural.~~i^o F. 2; misspelt in F. 1 
connecturall. 


195. Lines 121-123: 

My fore-past proof s, howe'er the matter fall, 

Shall UAXmy fears of little vanity, 

Having vainly fear'd too little. 

“ However the matter turns out, with the proofs I have 
already, I shall not be accused of liarboiiring mere ground- 
less suspicions; hitherto I have erred in not being sus- 
picious enough.” Tax is spelt taze in F. 1. 

196. Lines 14S-150: 

I loill buy me a son-in-laio in a fair, and toll / or this: 

I'll none of him. 

This is the reading of F. 1 {toll spelt toule), and probably 
means, “I will buy a new son-in-law in a fair, and pay 
toll for the liberty of selling this one;” F. 2 has: “and 
toule him for this,” &c., which Percy takes to mean: “ I ’ll 
buy me a son-in-law as they buy a horse in a fair; tout 
him, ie. enter him on the tout or toll-book, to prove I 
came honestly by him, and ascertain my title to him.” 
Those editors who have adopted this reading of course 
put a colon at “toll Mm;”— “and toll him: for this I’ll 
none of him.” 

197. Line 155: I wonder, sir, SITH icives are monsters 
to you,-~So Dyce. F. 1 has: “I wonder, sir, sir, wiues are 
monsters to you.” F. 2 has; “ I wonder, sir, wives such 
monsters to you.” 

198. Line 195: He blushes, and 'tis it.— So Capell; F. 1 
has: “and ’tis hit." Pope reads, “and 'tis and so 
Byce. 

199. Lines 215-217: 

and, in fine. 

Her own suit, coming ivith her modern grace. 
Subdu'd me to her rate, 

For this reading, .Her own suit, coming, I am indel)ted to 
Sir Philip Perring (Hard Knots, p. 166). F. 1 has Her 
insuite camming. Dyce, Staunton, and the Globe editors 
print W. S. Walker’s conjecture; “Her infinite cunning;*' 
perhaps we might read: “Aer onset, coming." Modern 
here seems to be used rather in the sense of modish, 
than in its ordinaiyShakspearean sense of trite, common- 
place. tTolinson thinks it may mean meanly pretty, but 
he gives no other instances of the usage. Mr. W. \Y. 
Williams (The Parthenon, Nov. 1, 1SG2, p. 849) suggested 
Jiiodest, and Mr. B. G. Kimiear (Cruces Shakespneariaiue, 
p. 160) native. 

200. Line 221: May jiistly diet vie.--~See notQ lo5. 

201. Lines 305, 306: 

Is there no exorcist 
Beguiles the truer office of mi no eyes? 

An exorcist in Shakespeare is a person who can raise 
spirits, not one who can lay them. So: 

Thou, like rin e.vorcist, h.ist conjured up 
My mortified spirit. —Julius Citesar, ii. i. 3:?4. 

202. Line 314: And are.~So Roavc; the Folios have, 
“And is." 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO ALL ’S AVELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


WORDS OCCTJRRINO ONLY IN ALL’S^WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

NoTE.“ -'rht‘ adtiition Of sub., adj,, verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

Those compound words marked with an asterisk are printed as separate words in F.l. 


■ ■ , Act Sc. ] 

Accessary 5 (sub.)iL 1 

Acutely ■ i. .1 

Admiringly.. .. I ^ 

Adoptions i. 1 

A -foot- iv. 3 

After-debts iv. 3 

Allurement iv. 3 

Ames ace ii. 3 

Apidications . . 12 

Araise il 1 

Attribute » lii 6 

.4vail (sub.).. . . 

till. 1 

Bannerets il 3 

Barely iv. 2 

Bareness iv. 2 

Barrieado (verlj) i. 1 

Bed-clothes ... iv. 3 

Blade? v. 3 


Acts 

Cardeciie \ 

( V. 

Case IS (verb) . . hi. 
Casketed ... .. .. il 

Ciis.90cks zv. 

Causeles.si^ (adj.) il 
Cesse (verb).. .. v. 

Chape iv. 

Cherisher ..... 1 

Christendoms i. 

Clew 1 

Coaivsely. . . — iii. 

Coherent iii. 

Confidently — hi i 

Coiigied iv. 

Cunsi.late (verb) iii. 
Cox ni V. 

Credible i. 

Curvet (sub.) . . ii. 
Custard ii. 


*Blowers-up ,, i. 1 132 

Default t? 

ii. 

3 

241 

Bft;2gle. . . v. ,.3' 232 

Diseipled 

i. 

2 

*28 

Buth-HideS''’.. .. iv. 3 *251 

Diurnal 

ii. 

1 

165 

Braid (udj.).. ., iv. 2 73 

Ductrhiei8 .... 

i. 

3 

247 

*Brawn-buttock ii. 2 19 

Do.g-hole 

ii. 

3 

291 

Bubble'* iii. 6 5 

Double-meaning 




Bunting ii. 5 7 

(adj,) 

iv. 

3 

114 


Doughy 

iv. 

5 

4 

€iimpmgt3(infci*aiis.)iii. 4 14 

Dropsied 

ii. 

3 

1,35 

Canary (sub.) ii. 1 77 

Dryly 

i. 

1 

175 

C{ipnccio?2..,. ii. 3 3!0 





Captious i. 3 20S 

Eagerness 

V. 

3 

213 


Eats 73 (intrans.) 

1 

1 

175 

Z Lucrece, 922; Sonn. xxxv. 38, 

Embodied 

V. 

3 

173 

2 *iii infantry; u.sed fi’equcntly 

Em bossed 20., . . 

iii. 

G 

107 

in the ordinary sense. 

Embo welled ‘2z, 

i. 

3 

247 

3 As a sub. u.sed repeatedly. 





4 =-=!in a bare or naked c<indi- 





tion; it tKicuns three times.'*ouIy, 

111 =r=to flay; used frequently 


Empirics. . . . 
Entail (sab,). 
Enticements. 
Entrenched . 
Enwoiiibed , . 
Examined 22.. 
Excessive 23., 

Expertness. , 
Exploit .... 
Expressive . . 

Faciiierious2s 

I Fated 20 

File 27 (.sub.).. 
Finislier. .... 

Fishpond 

Fisnoniy 2s. , . 

Fistula 

Foregoers.. . . 
Forehorae . . . 
Fore-past . . .. 

Gabble (sub.), 
Go!3.sips2». .. . 

Haggish 

Hawking . 
Headsman. . . 

* High-rcpent« 
” Hol3’-cruel . 
Hoodman . . . 


' Idolatrous. . . 

I In (verb) 

1 Imiidible . . . . 

I Inamlible . . . 

; Inclusive . . 
*Indian-like . 
I Intenible .... 


Act Sc, Line i 
ii. ■ 1 1.25 ! 


ii. 1 15 
1 3 Ihi} 


iv. 3 203, 2P: 
j 1 2 17 

t iv. 1 4.0 

ii. 1 54 

ii. 3 35 

i. 1 *232 

iv. 3 *231 

ii. 1 130 

V 2 22 


.. il 3 144 
.. ii. 1 30 

.. V. 3 1*21 

I.. iv. 1 2*2 

11 1S9 

i. 2 29 

i. 1 105 

. . iv. .3 34*2 
;ed V. 3 33 

- . ■ iv... 2 82 

.. iv. 3 130 

.. 11 lOS 

.. I 3 48 

.. il 1 122 


Act Sc. bine 
"Kicky-wicky .. ii. 3 297 

Languishings, . i. 3 *235 
lapse (sub.)..,, ii. 3 170 
Leaguer.....,, iii. 0 28 

Ling hi, 2 14, 15 

M.insey-woolsey iv. 1 13 

Love-line il 1 .81 

llanifoldly ii. 3 *215 

™5Iarket'price.. v. 3 21Q. 

Hell..... iv. 3' 257 

Here--..' ill 5 58 

Hilitarist.. .... iv. 3 161 

Hinistration. . . ii. 5 65 

..Misprision •■’Il . , ii. 3 159 

Mite.s»’ 1 1 154 

Morris ii. 2 *26 

Mourningly.. ., 1 1 34 

Mud-Uedif-’' , . . . V. 2 5,23 

5Iurk il 1 106 

.Husk-cat V. 2 21 

HusKets iii 2 111 

'"Hustcr-hle.. .. iv. 3 189 
Mystery 3? ill 6 68 

Naturalize..., 1 1 223 

Neatly iv. 3 lOS 

-Nece.ssitied .... v. 8 85 

None-sparing., iii. 2 108 
Nose-herbs — iv. 5 20 

* Now-born — h. 3 ISO 


i. 3 232 
i. 3 210 


5 = uiilccdncss here and in Sonn. 
V. 8; xcvii. 4. In I. Henry IV. 
iv, *J. 77 the Word ocenrs iu the 
fiense of “leaimess,” 

6 Psed elsewhere as a sub. 

7 Of corn. The reading of Ff. 
(in a ii^iurative hcnse). See note 
JH(J. 

s Used adjeetively, 

wpsed figuratively* a cheat-; 
occurs frequeutiy in ordinary 
sense. 

hTsed transitively in Aut and 
Ck;o. iv. 8. 33. 

11 rwa tlance; jxnd so used as a 
verb iu Love’s Labour ’» Lost, iii. 
1, la. Occurs three times =.= the 
wine of thar name. 

1- An anglicized Itnliau word 
* fancy, humour. See note 105. 


elsewhere in variou.s senses. 

H Yeuu.s and Adonis, 897, 

L’5 * Christian nanies; the word 
oe.eurs frequently in itsortUnary 
I sense. 

V' lu exi'iression “fo;c my pas- 
ision!”' 

' 1? In the plsrase “in the de- 

' ./iudf”^ ut a need; owuns tin*ee 
I times Jn its ordinary sense. 

I L's =»■■ learning; used elsewhere 
iu its ordinary sense. 

i'>*Used iu expression “it mint 
dryly.” 

20 =*s. ineUist'd ; used elsewhere 
iu other senses, 

21 exhausted, emptied, in 
' figurative sen.se; it occurs in 
' literal .sense in I. Henry IV. v, 4. 

: 109, 113; Rich. IIL V £}. 10. 

158 


23 »= doubted. Occurs freciucntl.y 
in other senses. 

Lucrece, Arg. 1. 

24 tJ sed warlike advent ure . 

251hirolles’ equivalent for /«- 
dmivm^ which latter word doi-s 
not occur in Shakesjjoare. 

2fi ss; having the power of fate; 
<P6d elsewliercsa destined. 

2? le, for papers; used elsewhere 
iu various other Reuses. 

28 The Clown’s form of ph}m- 

2'.> Christens, or gdves as a spon- 
Rur; used elsewhere intransitively 
iu its ordinary sense. 

35= hawk-like, 

**’1 Used in a peculiar sense --•= 
comprehensive; occuns in Richard 
III, iv. 1 . 59 aa inclosing. 


Oeehlental ii. 1 166 

Olfendress i. 1 153 

Oiit-villained . . iv. 3 305 
Overlooking (sub.) i. 1 45 

Over-night iii. 4 *23 

Over-pay ; iii. 7 16 

Papist i. 3 56 

Pass»». ii. 5 58 


:V 2 merely. 

'•’8 contempt; it occurs several 
times *■ mistake. 

:h Here* cheese -mites; it is 
used once again in Pericle.«, ii. 
Prol. 8r:~ anything small. 

!,*!. mtuTiR-dauee. Morns {* 
a garnet occuv.s in Mids. Night’s 
bream, ii, 1. 9H; and "niurris-iimv'r, 
iu Henry Y, ii. 4. 25. 

afi rasgoiled; ust‘<l, figuratively, 
iu Hamlet, iv. 5. fti, 

8? Used with 5).="™}n’ofe.ssional 
e.\'liferience; occurs frequently in 
its more usual .s'cnscs. 

38 Used figuratively = estima- 
tion; occurs frc<tuently elsewhere 
in various other senses. 


WORDS PECULIAR TO ALL ’S WELL THAT EHDS WELL. 


Act Be. Line 
Past-cure (ad j.) ii. 1 124 
Piist-saviug(a<.tj.)iv. 3 158 

Persecuted i. 1 IG 

Personages Ji' , . ii. 3 278 
Philosophical., ii. 3 , 2 

Pile- iv. 5 lOB 

■'Pin-buttock . . ii. 2 IS 
Prejiidieates. . . ' i. 2 8 

Prologues (verb) - ii. ''1 , .95 
ProphesitT . . . . iv. 3 114 

-Quatch-buttock . ii. ..2 : .18'^ 
^^uestant ........ ii. ' 1 16 

national 3..... i. 1 139 
-Ravin (ad j.). .. iii. 2 120 
Ravishments iv. 3 281 
Recantation . , ii. 3 194, 195 

Rector iv. 3 68 

Red-tailed iv. 5 6 

Reliiiqiiished . . ii. 3 10 


1 == porHous; ijummaffc = “ \m'- 
sonal appearance" occurs in 
Midsnninier Night's Dream, iii. 
J2. and Twelfth Night, i. fi. 
1B4. 

2 i.e. the pife of doth ; iised in 
ordinary sense «= heap, in five pas- 
eapres. 

Here reasonaVtle ; it occurs 
once again in Love's Labour's 
Lost (i. 2. 124) w= “ endowed with 
reason," 

4 Lucrece, 480, 112S. 



Act 

Sc. 

Line 

Remainders . . 

iv. 

B 

313 

-Removes 

V. 

B 

131 

-Re-send... 

iii. 

6 

123 

Resolvedly .... 

V. 

B 

332 

*Riddle-like . . . 

1. 

B 

223 

Ring-carrier.' ... 

iii. 

5 

95 

-Rnttish,. 

iv. 

3 

243 

Sally (verb) .. . . 

iv. 

1 

2 

Scarred 

iv. 

.2 , 

■. ' 38 

Schools 8 (sub.) 

i. 

3 

246 

Seducer,,.. 

V. 

3 

146 

Self-gracious . . 

iv. 

6 

77 

Shot® (verb intr.’ 

)ii. 

3 

8 

Shrieve... 

iv. 

3 

213 

Slirove-Tuesday 

ii. 

2 

25 

Sithence (conj.) 

i. 

3 

125 

Smack 1® 

iv. 

1 

IS 


f) Used here in legal sense; the 
word occurs elsewhere frequent^- 
in the ordinary sense. 

*' wastages of journey; used 
elsewhere in various senses, 
f Occurs in a corrupt passage. 
See note 160. 

8 Used in it.s academical .sense 
“Schools of art or science; it 
occurs frequently in the ordinary 
sense. 

0 In the phrase “shot ont’' = 
sprouted; occurs frequently in 
other sen.ses. 

10 Ksa smattering; occurs in 
this play ii. 3. 237 and II. Henry 
IV. i. 2, Hi = taste. 



Act 

Sc. 

Line 

Smoke It 

1 iii. 

6 

li'l 


1 iv. 

1 

31 

^Snipt-taffeta .. 

iv. 

6 

2 

Soundness .... 

i. 

■2 

24 

Spark 12.... .... 

ii. 

1 25,41 

Sprat 

in. 

6 

112 

Staggers 13 .. . , 

ii. 

3 

170 

Steely 14....... 

i. 

1 

114 

Still-piecing. . . 

iii. 

2 

113 

Suceessionis, . . 

iii. 

5 

•24 

Surplicei®. .. .. 

1 

3 

99 

Svvine-drunk . . 

iv. 

3 

286 

Sword-raen.. .. 

ii. 

1 

62 

Tax >7 (sub.).... 

ii. 

1 

173 

Thievish IS 

ii. 

1 

169 

11 = to find out; the verb occurs 
frequently elsewhere with varied 


meanings. 

12 A young man. 

13 U sed figuratively = hewilder- 
raent;= vertigo, CymbeIme,Y. 5. 
234; »= a disease in horses, Taming 
of Shrew, iii. 2. 56. 

14 Used figuratively unbend- 
ing; occurs III. Henry VI. ii, 3. 
16 = made of steel. 

l.i =thft act of following an- 
other’s example. It occairs fre- 
quently in other 8en.«es. 

ifi The Phoenix and Turtle, 13. 

1” H ere = a charge, accusation; 
taxes (in fiscal sense) occurs Rich. 
II. ii. 1. 246. 

18 Here and in Sonn. Ixxvii. .S 
used figuratively; elsewhere used 
in its literal sense. 


Act Sc. Line 


Thitherwartl . . 

iii. 

2 

55 

Threatening.!,v . 

ii. 

3 

87 

Tile.,. . . . ....... 

iv. 

3 

217 

’’Tithe- woman . 

i. 

3 

89 

Token (verb) .. 

iv. 

2 

63 

Tolerable i® 

ii. 

3 

21,3' 

Toliso.. 

V, 

3 

148 

Torcher 

ii. 

.1 

165 

Traitress 

i. 

■""1 

184 

Transcendence 

ii. 

3 

41 

Fnbaked 

iv. 

6 

3 

Fneropped 

V. 

,3 

,327 

Fndermiiiers . . 

i. 

1 

131 

Fnroot 

V. 

1 

6 

Fmealed-5 .... 

iv. 

2 

30 

Fnserviceable . 

iv. 

3 

152 

Vent 22 (sub.). . 

ii. 

3 

213 

Vileness 

ii. 

3 

13G 

Wear2» (intr.) . 

i. 

1 

171 

* Well-(lerived . 

iii. 

2 

90 

■"■WelMost..... 

i. 

3 

254 

Woman (verb) . 

iii. 

2 

. 53 

Woodland .... 

iv. 

5 

49 


19 Used blunderingly by Dog- 
))ery fetr intolei'abJe, Much .Vdo, 
iii. 8. 37. 
t'o r=r to pay toll. 

21 The verb to to break 

the seal of, occurs four times. 

‘-2 1 = utterance; Venus and 
Adonis, 334. 

23 «« to be the fashion. 


ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED, 
None 

ORIGINAL EMENDATION SUGGESTED. 


Note 

199. V. 3. 216: Her ONSET, coming. 
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TEOILUS AND CEESSIDA 



DRAMATIS': PERSON'JjJ. 


Priam, King of Troy. 

Hfa’Toh, , 

T'ROILITS, 

PaRIS^ } Ills SOBS. 

Deiphobus, |. 

Hebe.nfs, , / 

Margarelox, a bastard son of Priam. 

.Eneas, 

. f iroian comiiiaiiders. 

Antenor, j 

1‘alchas, a Trojan priest, taking part with the Clreeks. 
Panbares, uncle to Cressida. ■ . 

AGA^rEMNON, the GreciaTi general. 

Menelaes, his brother. 

Aci-riLLES, > 

Ajax, | 

UWSSES, 

)Ureeiaii eonimaixdeiE^ 

Khstuu, 

Diumedf.s, I 
PaTIOX'LUS, 

Tiiehsites, a deformed aiul senrriloBs Grecian. 
A.Li':xAX,r>Kii, seiwiiiit to Civssiua 
Servant tv) Troll us. 

SeiA'ant to Paris. 

Servant to IHomedes. 

Helen, \sdfe to Ateneiaus. 

AxDitoMAcnE, wife to Hector. 

Cassandra, d;,ing'hter of Priam; a prophetess, 
C'ressida, daughter of Calchas. 

Trojan and Greek Soldiers, and Attendants. 


Scene — Troy, and the Grecian camp before it. 
Historic Period : the Trojan war. 


TIME OF ACTION. 

Air. Daniel gives the following time analysis — four days: — 

Day 1: Act T. Scenes 1 and 2.— Interval; the truce. Day 3: Act IV., Act V. Beene I, and part of Scene 2, 
Day 2: Act 1. Scene 3; Act IT. and Act III. , , Bay 4; Act V.,, latter part of Scene 2, and the i^est 

of the play. 
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TROILUS AND CEBSSIDA 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

' ‘‘Tliis,” sfijs Dr. Fxirnivall, is the most 
difficult of all Shakspere’s plavs to deal 
witli.’’ I think we may accept Dr. Fiiriiivairs 
statement of the case. The history of Troihis 
and Oressida is perplexed and confusing to an 
extraordinary degree ; it has long been the 
crux of coiniiientators, the sphinx-like pro- 
blem to which the wise man will modestly 
say, “Davus sum, non CEdipiis.” The date of 
the composition of tlie play; its relation to 
previous works upon the same subject; the 
circumstances attendant on its publication, 
both in the Quarto form of IbOl) and later in 
the First Folio; the metrical peculiarities; the 
clear traces of irregular and composite work- 
manship; the purpose of the piece, satiric, 
didactic, ii-onical, or what not, the idea, that 
is, that sliould run throughout, informing the 
parts witli something of the continuity of an 
organic whole; all these are points upon which 
much has been conjectured and more Avritten, 
and vdiicli, in spite of, or perliaps because of, 
the efforts of successive generations of corn- 
men tatoi's, remain as dark and bewildering as 
ever. Hence a complete theory wliicli shall 
untie all the liard knots, must not be looked 
for. I sliall content myself for the moment 
with a close statement of the facts, and later 
on thei’e will be something to say as to the 
conclusions AAdiich may be drawn from the 
contiicting evidence. First, then, as to Shake- 
speare’s choice of a subject. 

The Troy legend Avas the favourite theme, 
the tale par ex-aellenoe^ of medioeval romance 
Avriters; no other cycle of stories could in 
any way compete Avith it in point of wide- 
spread diffusion and popularity. Almost 
every European country had its version of 
the fall of Troy, and not a feAv countries 


claimed for themselves a Trojan origin. Tims 
the Welsh could trace their descent to^Hneas 
Avitli iinimpeachalxle certainty, and .London 
Avas regularly described as TroynoAmnt. Of 
these early romances that of Benoit de Sainte- 
More, the so-called Eoinan de Troyes, is the 
first; it dates from soineAvliere between 1175 
and 1185. A century later a translation of it 
into Latin was made by Guido de Colorina of 
Messina, AAdiose Historia Destructioiiis Trojae 
was, according to bis own account, eoanpleted 
in 1287, This Aversion of Guido’s was made 
the basis of A'arious otlier versions, in Italian, 
Spanish, FTigli and Loav German, Dutch, &c., 
and amongst these the earliest that English 
literature can sIioaa" is the long alliterative 
ro.mance entitled Tlie Gest Hystoriale of the 
Destruction of Troy; it Avas printed some 
years ago (1869 and 1874) for the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, and should jn’ohabh^ be 
assigned to the fourteenth centiiiy. After 
the anonymous author of the Gest ITystoilale 
came Chaucer, Avhose Troylus and Chryseyde 
is based very largely on Boccaccio’s Filostrato. 
Chaucer indeed ex]'>ressed his obligations to a 
certain Lollius, who seems to have l)eeu de- 
cidedly mythical ; in fact, critics generallA' a gi'ee 
that a misunderstanding of Horace’s lines — 

Trojaiii belli .scriptorem, maximo Lolli, 

Dum tu declamas R<uir« Piwneste relegi — 

" — Bp. i. 2. 1. . 

Avas the sole basis of the poet’s reference to 
this shadoAvy authority'. 

Besides Boccaccio, Cluaucer probably used 
Benoit and other AATiters, possibly Guido, 
while much no doubt was clue to bis own in- 
A^ention. About 1460 Lydgate followed Avitli 
his well-knoAAUi Troy-Booke, and almost simul- 
taneously appeared the Recueil des Histoires 
de Troyes by Eaoul Le Fevre ; the latter 
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.speedily piLssed uiuj Eiig'kind under the title 
of the Itecuyell of the histuryes of Trove, 
translated au<l draiiii out of freiislie into Eng- 
iishe. hy W ihxton, 1471. This brings us to 
the end t»f tlie tifteeiith century. From this 
bare rmunee ‘we see tliat the story of the 
siege and fail of Troy had penetrated into 
Eiigiand as into ahiiost every other European 
country. The dramatist, therefore, who wanted 
a subjei't had plenty (*f material at hand, and 
in this mass of material tljere was one episode 
— the story of Troilus and Cressida (for which 
Homer and the classical writers have no 
counterpart, the legend being one of tlie embei- 
iishmeuts added to the original by Benoit) — 
that appealed to writers with a special fas- 
cination. Chaucer, as we ha,ve seen, had made 
it the theme of his stcay, and iJhaucer’s poem 
seems to have been extremely popular. So 
Fc^ele in Ills Tale of Troy writes:. 

Blit leave I liere of Troilus to say, 

Whoso passions for tlio ranging Cressida, 

Boatl as fair Enghiiul's Ciuuicer doth unfold, 
^Youl<l tears exhale from eyes of iron mould. 

Now at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury (1515), amongst the Clu'istmas entertain- 
ments presented before Henry YIII. at El- 
tham, wa,s a "‘Ivomedy’' upon "‘the storry of 
Troylus and Paiidor/*’ Fiifortunateh' no 
account of the entertainment sui'vives — it may 
have been merely a pageant (Ward, vol i. 
j). 433); but the reference is interesting as 
serving to show that the Troilus and Cressida 
tale was getting more and more differentiated 
from the general mass of incidents associated 
with the Trojan war. Possibly tliere were 
otlier interludes and crude drama tic treatments 
of the subject, though none such survive; in 
tlie same way song wilters may have made use 
of it. Nothing definite, howevei’, can be said 
of tlie interval from 1515 to 1565; but in the 
latter year a. ‘"ballett intituled the history of 
Troylus, whose throtes ('Warton Cjueried troth) 
hath well bene tryed” was entered upon the 
register of the Stationers^ CVunpany.^ Again, 
in 1581 we find notice of another “pi'oper 
ballad, dialogue-wise, betwene Troylus and 
Cressida;’^ - and in the Marriage of AYit and 

1 Edited by Collier for the Old Shakespeare Society, 
vol. i p. 121. 2 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 146. 

]f)4 


YVisdonx’* Mr. Halliwell-Phi]iij)])s gives yet 
one more poem (from a MS. in the Ashmolean 
Museum) dealing with the same theme. The 
story, therefore, was beccuniug popular with 
writers of the period, ami it seemed natural 
that some dramatist shouhi essay to re])resent 
on the stage this (.dd- world tale of man's love 
and woman’s faithlessness; and, as a matter 
of fact, if we turn to that storehouse of iij- 
formation upon things dramatic, Heiislowc's 
Diary, we find tliat "*Mr. Dickers and harey 
Clieattell” had been commissioned by the 
manager to write a ]day on "‘Troyeles and 
creasseday.” “ Dickers and liarey l.beatteil ” 
stand in Henalowe's somewluit fanciful ortho- 
graphy for Dekker ami Henry Chettle; the 
date under wliicli the entry occurs is April 7, 
1599. Nine days later the play is again 
referred to in the IDiary, and then in the next 
month we have the following: "M..ent unto' 
Mr. Dickers and .IMr. Clietteli, tlie -20 of Maye, 
1599, in earneste of a Booclie called the tra- 
gedie of .Againemuoue, the some ( = sum) of 
i . . This title, according to ibilier, is 

, interlined over the ay ords ‘"Troylus and cre- 
.seda;” Le, tlie name of the drama upon which 
Dekker and his friend were collaborating had 
been changed, why, we know not. The p<unt 
slioiild be noted. Still keeping to our diyas- 
dust catalogue we must chronicle two more 
entries. Under date February 7th, 1G03, the 
register of the Stationers’ Company has this 
notice: “Entred for his (Master Bobertes’) 
copie in full court Iiolden this day to })rint 
when he hath gotten sufficient aucthority for 
yt, The booke of "Troilus and Oesseda,’ os- 
9/t is acted 1)7/ ?n7/ Lord Chamherleo's 
Six years later there is a fresli entry: on 
January 28, IGOO, Bicdiard Bonion and Henry 
Wal leva registered ‘hi booke calle<l tlu^ liistory 
of Troylus and Cd-essida.”‘" This last, we may 
be quite sure, was Shakesperu’e’s ]day. In 
the same year it was published, two editions 
being printed; one edition — and I think Mr. 
Stokes® has satisfactorily shown, chiedy upon 
technical grounds of pagination and so forth, 

3 Old Shakespeare Society PuldicatioTis. 

4 Taken from Arber’s Transcript of the Eegisters, voL 

ill p. 91b. 5 Ibid. p. 178b. 

6 Introduction to Quarto-Facsimile. 


INTEODUCTIOK. 


that it was the second issue-appeared with 
the following remarkable and almost unique 
preface : — 

“A NEVER Writer to an ever Eeader. 

, , Newes. 

Eternal! reader, you have heere a new play, 
never stal'd with the stage, never clapper- 
clawkl with the palmes of the viilger, and yet 
;|.)assing full of the palme coniicall; for it is a 
birth of your brain e, tliat never undertooke 
any thing commicall, vainely ; and were but the 
vaine names of coniinedies cliangde for the 
titles of commodities, or of piayes for pleas; 
you should see ail those grand censors, that 
now stile them such v'anities, dock to them 
for the maine grace of their gravities; espe- 
cially this autliors commedies, that are so 
fram’d to tlie life, that they serve for the most 
common conmicntiMies of all the actions of 
our lives, shewing such a dexteritie and power 
of witte, that the most displeased wdth piayes, 
are pleased with his commedies. And all such 
(lull and heavy- wit ted worldlings, as were 
never capable of the witte of a commedie, 
comming by report of them to his represen- 
tations, liave found that witte there, that they 
never found in tliem-selves, and have parted 
better- witted then they came; feeling an edge 
of witte set upon them, more then ever they 
dreamd they had braine to griml it on. So 
mucli and such savord salt of witte is in his 
commedies, that they seeme (for their height 
of pleasure) to be borne in the sea that brought 
forth Tenus. Amongst all there is none inor 
witty than tliis; and had I time I w^oukl com- 
ment u|.)on it, though I know it needs not, 
(for so much as will make you thinke your 
testerne well bestowd) but for so much worth, 
as even poore I know to be stuft in it. It 
deserves such a labour, as well as the best 
cornmedy in Terence or Plautus. And beleeve 
tins, that when hee is gone, and his commedies 
out of sale, you v'ili scramble for them, and 
set up a new English inquisition. Take this 
foi* a warning, and at the perill of your plea- 
sures losse, and judgements, refuse not, nor 
like this the iesse, for not being sullied with 
the smoky breath of the multitude; but thanke 
fortune for the scape it hath made amongst 


you; since by the grand possessors wills ]. 
believe you should Imve prayd for them (?it) 
rather then beene prayd. And so I leave all 
such to bee prayd for (for the states of their 
wits healths) that will not praise it. Vale." 

I shall return to this preface again. Tliere 
is one more point in the history of tlie publi- 
cation of the play to be noticed before we can 
gather up the threads and give tlie general 
impression derived from study of tlie evidence. 
The Eirst Folio of 16*23 had, as all students 
know, a list of the plays at the beginning, 
arranged under the diiferent heads of Come- 
dies, Histories, and Tragedies. Troiiiis and 
Cressida is oinitteil from this list. It is printed 
in the middle of tlie volume, lie tween Henry 
VIII, and Goriolaniis, -ie, lietweeii the last of 
the Histories and the lirst of the Tragedies; 
and practically it is un]'>a.ged. From tiiese 
facts it has been conjectured that the inser- 
tion of the play in the Folio was an after- 
thought upon the part of tlie editors, Heminge 
and Condell. Collier thinks that the printing 
of the drama had been intrusted to some other 
publisher: hence the mistake. Peallyit seems 
most probable that the editors did not know 
how to class the phiy, and eventually compro- 
mised the matter by leaving it altogether out 
of the list, while a niche Avas found for it in 
the body of the work, between the Histories 
and Tragedies, as having something of the 
character of both. 

Boiighly summarized, then, these are the 
main facts with which we have to deal; they 
must, of course, be sup]>] emeu ted by such in- 
ternal evidence as metrical and restbetic criti- 
cism can extract from the play. Let us look 
at some of these points in detail In tlie hrst 
place, why did Dekker and Chettle change 
the title of their work? Perhaps, as ]\Ir. 
Stokes suggests, because it was an infringe- 
ment upon the name of some other play upon 
the same subject which already existed; per- 
haps because the Tragedy of Agamemnon ” 
sounded more telling and impressive. And, 
whatever tlie reason for the alteration, should 
them traged}" be identified vvith ‘‘the booke 
of Troilus and Gresseda ” that was entered in 
the Stationers’ Register in 16*03? 

Some critics are inclined to answer in the 
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afliriiiative. But it can scarcely be so; for | 
several reasons, one of wliicii seems quite fatal 
to the hypothesis — viz., the fact that the 1603 
play 'was ‘^acte<l by my Lord Oliambeiieirs. ; 
men;” an,<l the Cliaiiiberlaiii's Company w’as 
long the rival uf that directed by Henslowe. 
The theory, therefijre, that the 1003 entry 
refers to Dekker and (.'liettlets ]day can be • 
dismissed, and the entry, so far as Shake- 
speare’s predecessors are concerned, may allude 
to tiie real Trcfilus and Cn.'ssida. I detinitely 
tluuk that it docs. I believe that we must 
assign two dates to the ],>lay. Troll us and Cres- 
sida, as entered upon the Register in 1609, was, 

I think, the dranri tiiat lies before us: Troilus 
and Cressida, as entered at the earlier date, 
1603, I'epresented the first draft or version. 
One is always loth to inti’oduce this much- 
used and, perhaps, mueh-abu.sed theory of re- 
visions, but in tile present case E can see no 
other way out of the dithe.ulties which beset us, 
whether we would lielieve tlic winters of the 
above-('| noted juvface and allow that Troilus 
and (h'essida wns '"a. new })lay” in 1609, or, 
disregarding their statement as a mere pub- 
lislu‘r s avtifce, would fx on the earlier date 
suggested by the 1603 enliy. In favour of 
1 609, or tiiereabouts, thcr(‘ are two things that; 
must be allowed to (.-any some weight: the 
statement that the piece luid never been- 
stal’d with the stage, never clap])er-claw’d with 
the } )almes of the vulger,” if absolutely untrue, 
would have been equally unhappy aiid point- 
less, because few people coiihl have been de^ 
ceived by it; hence tlie preface cannot be 
alt<’)getlier ignored. Again, tliere is the pal- 
pable fact that a considerable portion of the 
drama is strongly penetrated by the tendency 
to hitter cynicism which we nuh^ in the parallel 
comedy of disillusion; I mean, of course, Tinioii 
of Athens. It is impos.sible to read the latter 
without feeling how close an affinity of thought 
and emotional undercurrent unites it with the 
scemcs in Troilus and CVes.sida, where worldli- 
uess and the wisdom of those wdio are wise in 
their generation are hcdd up to admiration, 
while the moral is pointed with exceeding 
keenness against the enthusiasm and buoyant 
idealism tliat begin m froth and end in failure. 
Taken together these two points of external 
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I and internal evidence might lead us to assign 
Troilus and Cressi<ia to tlie group which in- 
cludes Timon of Athens and Antony aiid (,1eo- 
j)atra; but, unfortiniattdy, the metrical critics 
here step in and as.sure us that the verse-stiaic- 
ture of the play is radically diifereiit from that 
'which is usually associated with Sliakespeare’s 
later manner. According to Hertzberg (quoted 
by Professor Dowdell), Troilus ami Cre.ssida 
does not contain a single weak ending, and only 
six light endings, whereas these ver.se~peculi- 
arities appear with increasing frequency in all 
plays' written after Macbeth. T erse-tests can- 
not be ignored, and this is precisely one of 
the eases where conclusions reached on other 
grounds must, if possible, be i-ead justed and 
brought into harmony with, their testimony. 

I think that the difficulties will be met to 
'some .extent; if, we su}.)|)ose that Troilus and 
Cressida is a composite work, the main {>art 
of which dates from while some <tf the 

seenes—those, for in.^tance, in wluidi Uly.s.st‘s 
appears— -were subsequently ex])aiided, witli 
the addition, pmhaps, of fi-esh characters. 
In this way the staiemeiits of the piratical 
printers would be jiartially explaine<l and 
accounted for, w'ldle o>st helically the tone of 
■. ■■broGciing irony tha,t is only too tra.ceable 
■ ■■ throughout would harmonize witJi the general 
gloom- and despair of a period tliat, pretty 
■■ certainly,, produced Hamlet, i\leasiire for 
; Measure, . and many of the later sonnets. 
Mr ■ Fleay, I should say, carries the theojy 
of revision and sub.sequeiit additions still fur- 
ther He ti'aces t.hree dustinct stories in tlie 
play, stoiies that 'were written a.t different 
pexdods and that overlap only very slight!}'. 
They are the Troylus and CVessida ef'usode — 
approximate date, 1594-6; ^Hlie siory”--! 
give Mr. Fleay’s ■w<'>rds-- of the challenge of 
Hector to Ajax, their comliat, and the slaying 
of Hector by Achilles, on the basis of (‘axtoifs 
Three Destructions of Troy; and finally, the 
stoiy of Ulysses’ stratagem 'to imiuee Achilles 
to return to the battlefiekl by setting up Ajax 
as his rival, which was wwittenafter the jmblica- 
tion of Chapman’s Horner, from wdiom Ther- 
sites, a chief character in this ].>art, "was taken. 


1 Shnkespeare I'lp. 2S2, 233. 
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Myself, I do not quite understand the idea 
of a poet writing odd scenes at different periods 
of his life and afterwai'ds patching them to- , 
gether. A play that can be subdivided and 
split up ill this way must be strangely inor- 
ganic, and Troilus and Cressida does not seem 
to me to be of this nature; there are parts, 
no doubt, where the work is unequal, notably 
in the fifth act, where not improbably we 
have the debris of some old play, perhaps of 
Dekker’s tragedy, but tlie scheme of the 
di'ama is, to my mind, S}unmetrical and nicely 
thought out. How, for instance, can we sepa- 
rate Troilus from 'Ulysses ? Dramatically they 
are compiementary : they serve, and are meant 
to Serve, as foils, aiititlieses. Troilus, in Dr. 
Fumivall's graceful plu’ase, is “a young fool,” 
full of ho|)es and beliefs, buoyed up by noble 
ideals and ambitions : Ulysses is the man of 
gray worldly wisdom, who h,‘is seen 

Cities of men 

And maimers, climates, councils, governments. 

Once, no doubt, he too had his dreams, but 
time has taught its bitter lesson, and his idols 
have been long since Ijroken, the temple long 
since turned into a counting-house. ■ .■■■It 'is ■ 
grotesque to separate these characters. They 
developed side by side in the drarnatist^s brain, 
and we can no more divide them than we can 
divide Troilus and (Jressida themselves. Again, 
can we believe that the love- scenes in this 
play date from the period which gave the 
world .Romeo and Juliet'? It seems to me 
tliat Romeo and Juliet is to Troilus and Cres- 
sida very much what Troilus is to Ulysses. 
The love-note in tlie one play is wholly lyric, 
ill the other quasi-satiric. It is the difference 
between a spring day and an autumn day. 
In Romeo and Juliet we might think of the 
poet ns partially identifying himself wdth 
his characters: in Troilus and Cressida ewe 
cannot help feeling that he is rather laughing 
at them, exaggerating the passionate, some- 
what sensuous effects solely for the purpose 
of making the denotement more bitterly tell- 
ing and effective. 

Upon this ].)oint, tlien, of the date of tlie 
play I can only repeat niy belief that it was 
in the main written and acted before 1603, 


and subsequently revised about 1609. As to 
the authorities used by Shakespeare, enough 
has already been said ; moreover, his debts 
ai-e pointed out in some detail in the notes. 
He had Chaucer's poem to draw u];)on, Caxton’s 
.■■.Destruction of Troy, Lydgate’s Troy-Booke, 
and Chapman’s translation. He availed him- 
self of them all very consideinbly. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

. The materials for the stage history of 
this play .are very scanty. In fact there docs 
not aiDpear to be a single record in Oeiiest of 
any performance of Shakespeare’s play itself, 
but only of Dryden’s adaptation. Unfortu- 
nately the old play on this subject IndJekker 
and Chettie has been lost. Tlie allusions to it 
in Henslowe’s Diary are live, and all relate 
to payments on account of the book; the lii'st 
being on April 7th, 1599, of iij^^ (i'3) ; the 
next on the I (i til of the same month of (^0/); 
the next is probab.ly some time after April 
23rd, 1600, and is simply an entrs^ Troyeles 
and creasseday” (pp. 147-149) ; the fourth is 
■■ oii.the 26tli of May, 1599, when a payment was 
made to the authors of 30 shillings on account 
of the book (p. 153); and it is there called “the 
tragedieof Againeninoue.”^ The fifth entry, on 
May SOthinthe same year, is for iij^^ ” (£3, 
5/), being ‘‘ in full paymente of the ’Boocke” 
(p. 153), and the very next item is for the pay- 
ment ‘Hinto the M-^' of the Revclles man, for 
lycensynge of a Boocke called the tragef.lie 
of agamemnoii,” on June 3rd of the same 
year. There is no record of the absolute pro- 
duction of the })iece, l)ut we may suppose tluit 
it was , played shc»rt]y after it was licensed. 
YVTiether Shakes}')care made use of this ver- 
sioii of the story for his ]day, or wlietlier lie 
himself had any hand in ‘'the tragedie of 
Agamemnone ” we do n ( )t know. It vauild ap- 
pear from an entj-y which. I found in one of 
the domestic jiapers of tlie reign of Henry 
YIIL that in the early ]»art of his reign an 
interlude called Troilus and Cressida was 
played before tbe court; - so that Dekker and 

1 See above, hi tlie Literary History, ji. 164. column 2. 

2 Unfortunately the reference to this entry has been 
niislaid. 
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diettles’ may have been, founded on a 
yet earlier vlrainatie version uf the story. 

As to )Shahes[>ea,re\s pky itself, tiie only re- 
cord we iiave of its performance is au entry in 
the Jrltatiouers’ Register (.»ii February 7th, 1G03, 
from which it would apj^ear that the play was 
then being played ‘M.)y uiy Lord Cliambeiien's 
men; ami also a statement on one of the title- 
pages of the Quarto of 1609 that it was acted 
by the Kings Maiesties sernantsat the Globe.'’ 
This title-page appears to have been with- 
drawn, and ill the extraordinary preface ap- 
pended to the Quarto, as published in 1609, it 
is stated that it was neuer stal’d with the 
Shige, nener elappei- claw’d with the }.)alines of 
the vulger.” That the a].)o-\'e statement was a 
deliberate falsehood there can he little dmibt. 
It is a short step from stealing to lying, either 
backward or forward; and the eiiteipiising 
publishers, wh<.> sought to <.h.‘]>rive Sliake- 
.speure and his fellow draiuatists of tlieii* act- 
ing rights in a play by ])ubli,shing it, and so 
enabling other coinjainics to ])lay it with im- 
punity, would not have stuck at such, a trifle 
as a lie of this sort. We can learn nothing 
decisive from these a]hisi(jns to the acting of 
the play; but we may fairly deiluce that it 
was not a very popular one, or Roljerts would 
not have ahandoned his idea, of publisliing it; 
and indeed the title-page as it stands in the 
Quarto of 1609 would lead one to believe that 
the jilay was more likel}' to he read than to be 
acted. In fact, what popularity it did enjoy 
was, as the stock phrase goes, in the closet and 
not on tlie stage. Nor can this be wondered 
at, for there are at most onh” two plays of 
Shakes})ea,re which can dispute with Troilus 
and Crcssida the palm of being eminently nii- 
dramatic; unless it be as a vehicle for specta- 
cular display there is absolutely nothing in this 
play to interest au audience. The love story, 
such as it is, is but fe(d.>ly liandled; it has 
no exact ending, either ha|>py or otherwise; 
the character of the heroine is decidedly un- 
sympathetic, while the admiration one feels 
for the hero is rtither Inkowann and tinged 
with ])ity if Jiot with contempt. Hector 
is the only character in tlie play who really 
bids fair to -win our sympathy; but the treat- 
ment adopted by Shakespeare, or by the 
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older dramatists from whom he may have taken 
his play, rendered it impossible to bring out 
Hector’s cliaracter str uigly, or that of Amlro- 
mache, who might have made a noble iiei'oiue. 
In fact, as Mr. Verity has pointed out in note 
311, tlie parting of Hector and Andi’omaehe 
is not nearly as pathetic in this play as it is 
in klomer; but Hector stands out amongst the 
men, almost more than Troilus, as at once 
a brave man and a gentleman. He is not a 
clumsy lout like Ajax, or a sensual bully like 
Acliilles, or a complacent cncdcold like Mene- 
laiis, or a conceited and insolent fop like Dio- 
mede. Ulysses and Nestoi' are admiiahle in 
the abstract, and the former has some telling 
speeches from an elocutionar}" point of view; 
but neither of them has anything to do with 
any dramatic situation whatever, and liy a 
general audience there is little doubt that both 
of them would ].)e ranked as boi’es. The long 
discussions that take place in the (Rveian camp 
are great blots npcm the ]>lay; in fact, wlien 
regarded from a dramatic point of view, they 
are inexcusable. Whatever the faults of Dry- 
den’s alteration, from a poetic point (.)f view, 
may be, there is no doid)t that his version of 
T.i'oiliis and (h'essida serves its jairpose better, 
as an acting drama, than Sluikespeare’s tragi- 
comedy, as I suppose we sliould call it. 

The theatre, known as Dorset GaiRens, was 
opened in the year 1071 by the Duke of York’s 
company. Genest says it “ was perhaps built 
on the site of the old one which stood there 
before the civil wars ” ( vol. i. p. Kl). It would 
appear that the situation of this theatre was on 
the south side of the Strand, opposite Shoe 
Lane, and close to the ancient Bridewell Pal- 
ace; ill fact, very near to what is known now 
as Salisbury Square. It was here that Dry- 
den’s alteration of Shakespeare’s play Troilus 
and Cressida or Truth Found Out T(.)o Late 
was produced in 1679. The play was en- 
tered in the Stati(,>ners’ Register on April 
14th of that year. The exact date of the pro- 
duction of the phi}' is not given by Genest. 
The cast was as follows: — ^LAgamemnon = 
Giilow: Achilles = David Williams: Ulysses = 
Harris: Ajax = Bright: Nestor = Norris: Dio- 
medes ~ Crosby : Pati*oclus =■- Bowman : Mene- 
laus “ Richards : Thersites = Underhill : — 
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Trojans — Hector ■=, Sniitli : Troiliis = Better^ 
ton: ^Bneas = Joseph TYiiliam^ Priam, and 
Calclias = Percival : Paiidarus = Leigh : Cres- ■ 
sicla = Mrs. Mary Lee : Andromache = Mrs. 
Betterton *. — the Prologue ^vas spoken ■ by 
Betterton as the Ghost of Shakspeare’’ (Gen- 
est, voL i. p. 266). 

There are many plays of Shakespeare on 
which the adapter’s hand cannot be laid with- 
out committing an act of sacrilege ; but Troilus 
and Cressida is certainly not one of them. If 
ever there was a play that could be altered with 
advantage from beginning to end, this is cer- 
tainly one; that is to say, if a play is to be 
made of it at all. While one resents most 
strongly the 'wretched stuff introduced into 
the version of The. Tempest by Dryden and 
Davenant, one cannot but admit that wliat 
‘‘great and glorious John” has done for this 
unsatisfactory play is, in the main, done 'well. 
Most of his additions are, from a dramatic 
point of view, improvements; indeed one feels 
rather inclined to blame him that he did not 
do moi’e, and did not get rid of some of the 
superfluous characters altogether, concentrat- 
ing the interest more on those which are the 
best drawn in the original play. Dryden’s 
arrangement of the lirst act 'was undoubtedly 
a judicious one, and, as will be seen hereafter, 
was followed by John Kemble when he pre- 
pared Shakespeare’s play for the stage. In 
Act II. Dryden commences with what is the 
second scene in Shakespeare, and he has in- 
troduced Andromache with some effect, omit- 
ting Helen altogether ; and the scene ends 
with t];ie incident of Hector sending a chal- 
lenge to the Grecian camp by dSneas. The 
next scene is between Pandarus and Cressida 
and Pandarus and Troilus. He concludes 
the act witli a scene, nearly entirely bis o'wn, 
in which Thersites plays a very prominent 
part. Act III. is chiefly reraarkalde for the 
concluding scene between Troilus and Hec- 
tor, which is certainly a great improvement, 
^is far as the dramatic interest of the play 
is eoiieerned. It is said that he was in- 
debted to Betterton for the hint of this scene, 
wdiieh, according to Genest, is partly an imi- 
tation of the quarrel betw^een Agamemnon 
and Menelaus in the Iphigenia in Aulis by 


Euripides. It is certainly an effective acting 
scene, though the dialogue between tlie two is 
somewhat too prolonged. Dryden saw that 
some attempt must be made to render the 
character of Cressida more sympathetic. He 
therefore makes Calchas recommend her to 
make pretended love to Diomede, wdiicli she 
consents to do with the object of being able 
to return to Troy. Troilus is witness to the 
scene between them, as in Shakespeare, and 
belie'ves Cressida to be false; though Dryden 
makes it clear to the audience that she never 
is so either in intention or fact. The act 
concludes with a quarrel between Troilus and 
Diomede, at which both iEneas and Thersites 
are present. In the last act considerable 
liberty is taken with the stoi-y. The scene 
between Andromache and Hector is retained 
very much as in Shakespeare, and Troilus 
persuades Hector to fight in spite of his wife’s 
remonstrances. Cressida enters with her father 
in search of Troilus, in order to justify herself 
with him; and then Diomede and Troilus 
come in fighting. Cressida appeals to Troilus, 
and asserts her innocence ; but Diomede 
implies indirectly that she has been false with 
him. Troilus is reproaching her in a violent 
speech, 'when she interrupts him and stabs 
herself, but does not die before Troilus has for- 
given her. After that there is, as Genest re- 
marks, a great deal of fighting, Troilus kills 
Diomede, and is, in his turn, killed by Ulysses. 
The piece ends with a speech of Ulysses ; the 
death of Hector being only related by Achilles 
and not shown on the stage. No doubt all 
this, from a stiictly poetic point of view, is very 
indefensible; but the end of Shakespeare’s 
play is so confused and so wretchedly abortive, 
that some such violeiit change in the story 
was necessary if it \vas to be effective on the 
stage. To alter the catastrophe of such a ph\y 
as Borneo and Juliet, or Hamlet, or Othello, 
is a crime; but to alter such a play as Troilus 
and Cressida is a meritoi'ious 'work, and can 
scarcely be considered disrespectful to Shake- 
speare, even if he wj-ere, as I very much doubt, 
the sole author of the 's\^ork. Certain it is that 
it cannot have been a favourite play with 
him; for he does not seem to have expended 
on it much of that dramatic ability which is so 
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remavkable m all liis be?Ht work. It can scarcely 
be a nuitter of reproacli to an audieiiee of the 
seveutefiitl) century tliat they should have 
preferred Dryden’s version, though it certainly 
k‘.a.ves very luach to be desired; nor can we 
blame Betterton if be insisted that the part of 
Troilus (which lie phiyed) should be made of 
more dramatic im]>ortance. 

The next production of this piece (Dryden^s 
version) appears to have been on June 2iid, 
1709, at Drury Lane. On this occasion Better- 
ton surrendered tlie part of Troilus to Wilks 
and played Thersites, as will be seen from the 
following cast: Troilus = Walks : Hector = 
Powell : Achilles = Bocdh : Agamemnon = 
Mills : Ajax - Keen : Ulysses •— Thurmond : 
Thersites = Betterton : Panda rus = Estcourt: 
Oressida = Mrs. Bradshaw : Andromache =; 
Mrs. Eogers ((hmest, vol. ii. p. 420). 

This -v”as revived at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields— “ Not acte<l 12 years ” — on November 
10th, 1720. On. this occasion Eyan played 
Troilus, and Quin took the part of Hector; 
the other chief characters were thus east: 
Ulysses -■= Boheme : Troilus — Bullock : Pau- 
darus = Spill er; Cressida - Mrs. Seymour: An- 
dromache -Mrs. Bullock (Genest, vol iii. p, 
54). A.t the same theatre about two years 
afteiwards, on May 3rd, 1723, Hippisiey 
selected this play for his benedt; on win* eh 
occasion Quin took the ]:)art of Tliersites, 'which 
would be more suitable to him than that of 
Troilus. Hippisiey himself took Pandariis, 
Boheme Hector, Eyan again playing Troilus. 
In the following season, on November 21st, 
1723, the piece was again played at the same 
theatre. The details of the cast are wanting, 
except that the Cressida was Mrs. Sterling. 
Ten }a?ars ap].)ear to have passed before any 
attein})t was made to revive this play, whicli 
never seems to have pi'oved attractive, or to 
have been perfoi*inti<I more than once at a 
time. At Coveiit Giii'chm, on December 20th, 
1733, Troilus and (..h'essida was represented 
with much tlio same east as wdien it was given 
in 1723. Davies mentions this performance,, 
and praises “Walker as Hectoi*, Quin as Ther- 
sites, and Hippisiey as Pandarus. Davies 
says: ‘‘Mrs. Buclianan, a very tine woman 
and a pleasing actress, wdio died soon after ih 
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childbed, was the Cressida. He continues: 
“Mr. Lacy, late manager of Drury- lane, acted 
Agamemnon ; and T\>m Cbapmaii^ pleased 
himself wdth the obstreperous and discordant 
utterance of Diomed’s passion for Ciressida.” 
(vol. iii. pp. 163, 164). Davies says that the 
scene between Troilus and Hector in Act III. 
was “written in emulation of the quarrel 
between Brutus and Cassius in Julius Cmsar” 
(vol. iii. p. 163). It is probable that this 
scene was in Dryden’s mind more than the 
one from the Greek play mentioned above. 
W'ith this perfonnaiice, as far as I can dis- 
cover, the stage history of Trcdlus and Cres- 
sida ceases. In none of the numerous theatri- 
cal memoirs wliich I have searched, nor in any 
of the many books and pamphlets concerning 
the English stage, can I find any mention of 
tlie performance of Shakes] .>eare’s p»Iay, or even 
of Dryden’s adaptation, after this tlate. 

The revival of Shakes].>eare’s play never 
seems to have Ije.en coiitem])lated by any of 
our great actors except one, and that was 
Jolin Kemble, who prepared Shakespeare’s 
]>lay- for the stage, and went so far as to cast 
it, and I believe to distriliute the parts. At 
any rate they were copied out, ])ut the piece 
\vas never represented. The alterations, which 
are confined to transpositions of pvurtions of 
the dialogue, are made in that vary neat hand- 
writing which -was characteristic both of John 
Kemble and his brfdher Charles. Not a single 
line appears to have been added from Dry- 
den’s play; the alterations in the text are 
confined to one or two slight verbal ones and 
a few unimportant transpositions. Some of 
the characters are omitted altogether; among 
them Menelaus, Helen, Deiphobus, Helenus, 
and Alltenor. The cast would have been a 
strong one; it \va.s to include Kemble as Troi- 
lus, X>icky Suett a.s Pandarns, Bensley as 
Agamemnon, Barrymore as Ajax, Bannister, 
jun., as Thersites, and John Kemble himself 


1 For some account of this actor see Introduction to 
All *s Well That End’s Well, p. 01. 

I am indebted to Mrs, Creswick, the whlow of the late 
well-known actor (one of the last of those wlio was asso- 
ciated with Ml*. Phelps in the Shakespearean revivals at 
Sadler’s Wells), foi* the original copy, as marked by John 
Kemble himself, which appears to have been sold at 
Heath’s side in 1S21. 
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as Ulysses. The female characters were ap- 
])arent]y not cast. I do not think that this 
aiTangement, though it does credit to Kemble 
aaid sliows a greater reverence for Shake- 
speare’KS text than he had shown in some of 
the acting editions prepared by him, could 
possibly have been, successful. No amount of 
condensation can make a good acting play of 
Troiliis and Cressida. There is no dramatic 
backbone in it, and it may be doubted whether 
it would ever repay a manager the cost of 
reviving it.— F. a. m. ; 


. Of the characters of this play two— Troilus 
and Ulysses — stand out with special promi- 
nence, and about each it has already been 
necessary to say rjomothing. They are placed, 
as we have seen, in the sharpest contrast : 
Troilus, the perfect lover and knight, pas- 
sionate and pathetic in his boyish, buoyant 
idealism and hdelity, thinking no ill of others 
and expecting none ; Ulysses, the man of gray 
experience, who has studied the foibles and 
frailties of weak humanity, and attained, not 
indeed to the splendid serenity of Prospero, 
rather to the coldly calculating prudence and 
insiglit of the critic and cynic. Artistically 
the antithesis is perfect : Ulysses stands at 
the point where Troilus, under the sting of 
bitter disillusion, will possibly end. Nowhere 
do their characters touch; the one typifies 
hopeful, trustful youth ; the other, incredu- 
lous age; combined they give us, as it were, 
an epitome of human experience. And if 
Troilus stands for loyalty, Cressida,, assuredly, 
is tlie type of all disloyalty. Quick and clever 
of tongue, she is utterly shallow, a mere sur- 
face nature incapable of receiving, still more 
of keeping, any deep impression. Por such 
cliaracters environment is everything: they 
must change "with their surroundings. With 
Troilus slie is truth itself; we belic'i^e in her 
as does her lover; nay, more, as she believes 
in herself. And then she passes into the 
Greek camp, and straightway all is forgotten; 
vows are vows no more; her heart is the 
prize of the first comer. It is the story of 
Borneo and Juliet reversed. The other side 
of the picture is turned to us. The poet had 


given the stage a study of woman ’.i love stead- 
fast to the bitter end: he now lays bare the 
weakness of a heart that forgets and falls at 
the first trial. What more is there to sayl 
Of the remaining dramatis personae Tliersites 
alone interests us much. What is he? A fore- 
taste, a suggestion of Caliban, only Caliban 
without the saving,' sovereign grace and fa- 
vour of animal dulness? Perhaps; and some- 
thing more. He seems to represent the de- 
mocratic spirit on its most hateful side of 
babbling, blustering irreverence. A sliidll- 
tongued shrew, ever railing and rancorous, he 
spares nobody, nothing. “We live by admi- 
ration!” To Thersites admiration” would 
convey no meaning ; he is nothing if not critical 
in the worst sense of the word. Hector, Aga- 
memnon, Troilus, Ulysses— all present some 
aspect of greatness; and Tliersites has a bitter 
word for all. Their greatness is non-existent 
for him: better far to find out a man’s weak- 
ness, and gird and scoff at that. Thersites at 
his best is clever with cleverness contemptible: 
at his worst, he might fairly be disowned by 
Caliban. 

The rest of the characters — except perhaps 
Pandar, on whom who would care to dwell ?— 
are sketches rather than finished works of art; 
the poet has just filled in the outlines so far as 
they are necessary to the development of the 
piece, and it is to be noticed that all through 
there is little which we can regard as classical 
in form or spirit. Change tlie name, and we 
Blight believe ourselvo.s to be moving in some 
purely medimvai scene. 

And now^ a word as to the purpose of the 
play. What is the idee of Troilus and Cressida? 
The question has been answered in a dozen 
different ways. Por example: Uirici finds in 
this drama an attempt to degrade and de])ase 
the heroes of antiquity in the eyes of >Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries, an attempt, in fact, to 
spoil the classics of their prestige. Chapman 
had given the world Homer: through the 
roll of his golden rhetoric men had lived the 
long years of the weary war round Troy; 
spell- bound they had the far-oif “surge and 
thunder of the Odyssey.” And here was the 
counterblast: Shakespeare was jealous of the 
classics. Thus far Uirici. Hertzberg seems. 
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to look upon TroiiuH ami CVessicla as an, iiii- 
c<>ns(.‘iou.s parody of niodian’al clnvalry, a, kind 
of uuintentioual Don Quixote, Mr. .Fleay, 
aoain, is eertaiu, rpnte certain, that the whole 
]day is nothing inoi’e nor less than a satire on 
i‘ivai (irainatists, Heetui* representing Shake- 
speare; 'Tliersites,.Deklver; Ajax, Ben Jonson. ' 
And so oil. 

Everyone remembers Edgar Poe's story of 
the mail who, liaving an important paper to 
conceal, |>ut it in an. old vase on his mantel- 
shelf, arguing that no one would ever look in 
so obvious a ])]ace. This old- vase idea is not 
inapplicable sometimes in matters of criticism. 
Critics in their efforts to find out a recondite 
iute3’|.)retatioii are occasionally apt to overlook 
the obvious one ; they forget the old vase. 
Perhaps it is so here. The name of the' play 
inav be the vase. The ordinarv mortal, seeing 
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the title of the play — Truilus and (.Tessi<la — 
would expect to 'ffnd in the piece a, lo\'e-sto.r’v. 
And is it anything more tliaii a k,tve-story? 
a love-story eoloureil Ity the peculiar phase of 
feeling and emotion through which, the poet 
was passing at tlie time of its ecunposition '? 
Romeo and Juliet was written by a young 
man. It is natural for youth to believe 
strongly iiiMhe existence of such things as 
loyalty and love and truth. Time Ijiiiigs dis- 
illusions. The poet does not heeonie a cynic, 
and cease to believe in good ; only he percei%a^s 
that there is evil too in the world: .fickleness 
and disloyalty as well as fidelity. And so, as 
a dramatist slionid, he shows the other side 
of the shield. Romeo and Juliet is a study 
of love from one staiul-point ; Troilus and 
CJressida is a study of love from exactly the 
opposite stand-point; t-f roffd 
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( In Troy, there lies the scene. From isles of 
/ Greece 

5 The princes orgulous/ their high blood chaf'd, 

■ Have to the port of Athens sent their 
ships, 

' Fraught with the ministers and instruments , 
‘ Of cruel war: sixty and nine, that \vore 
Their crownets regal, from th’ Athenian bay 
Put forth toward Phrygia: and their vow is 
' made 

• To ransack Troy; within whose strong im- 
mores ■ ' ' 

, The ravish'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, 

With 'wanton Paris sleeps; and that’s the 
quarrel. lo 

, To Tenedos tliey come; 

' And the deep-drawing barks do there disgorge 
; Their warlike fraughtage: now on Dardan 
plains 

/The fresh and yet unbruised Greeks do pitch , 
/Their brave- pavilions: Priam’s six-gated 
< city, 


Dardan, and Tymbria, Helias, Chetas, Troien, ' 
And Antenorides, -with massy staples,^ 

And correspoiisive and fulfilling-^ bolts, 

Sperr iip^ the sons of Troy. 

Now expectation, tickling skittish spirits, 20 ■ 
On one and other side, Trojan and Greek, ' 
Sets all on hazard : — and hither am I 
come y 

A prologue arm’d, — but not in confidence ' 
Of author’s pen or actor’s voice; but suited 
In like conditions as our argument, — 

To tell you, fair beholders, that our play 
Leaps o’er the vaunt and firstlings of those '■ 
broils, 

Beginning in the middle; starting thence- 
■ ■■■ : -away ■ ... ■ ■ y"'") 

To what may be digested in a play. 29;- 

Like, or find fault; do as your pleasures 
are ; 

Now good or bad, ’tis but the chance of ,' 
war. ] 


« Staples, loops of iron through which the bolts are 
slid. 

* Fulfilling, i,e. filling full the staples; well-fitting. 
Sperr wp 5= inclose. 


1 Orgulou.s=zpTOMd; Fr. orgueUleux. 

2 Brave, making a great show. 
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ACT I. 


ScKNE I. Troii. Ikfore Friam-s 2^alace» 

Enter Troilus armecl^ and Pandarits. 

Tm, Cali here my variet ; I ’ii unarm again: 

;■ £ Why should I war without the walls of Troy, 

■ That tind such cruel battle here within ? ] . 
Each Trojan that is master of his heart, 

Let him to Held; Troilus, alas, hath none! 

Fan. Will this gear^ iiehw be mended i 
Tro. The Greeks are strong, and skilful to 
their strengtli, 

Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness 
valiant; 

But I am weaker than a woman’s tear, 

Tamer than sleep, fonder than ignorance, lo 
Less valiant than the virgin in the night, 

And skilless as unpra.ctis’d infancy. 

J^an. Well, I have told you enough of this: 
for my part, I’ll not meddle nor make no 
fui'ther. He that will have a cake out of the 
wheat must needs tarry the grinding. 

■ ■ : , ■ , , ■ IVo. ■ Have I ; not ■ tarried ? ' ■ : ; : : 

Pan. Ay, the grinding; but you must tarry 
the bolting. 

Tro. Have I tarried 'i 

Fan. Ay, the bolting; Init you must tarry 
the leavening. 20 

Tro. Still have I tarried. 

Fan. Ay, to the leave Jiing; but here ’s yet 
in the word hereafter” the kneading, the 
making of the cake, the Iieating of the oven, 
and the baking; nay, you must stay the cooling 
too, or you may chance to burn your lips. 

Tro. Patience herself, what goddess e’er 
she be, 

Doth lesser blench- at sufferance than I do. 
At Priam’s royal tal)le do I sit; 

And when fair C'ressid comes into my 
thoughts, — 

So, traitor I — when she comes! — Wlien is she 
tlience ? Si 

Pan. Well, she look’d yesternight fairer 
than ever I saw her look, or any woman else., 
Tro. I was about to tell thee, — when my 
heart, 


2 -flinch. 


As wedged with a sigh, would rive iH' twain; 
Lest Hector or my father .should perceive me,-- 
' I have— as wdien ’the sun doth light a storm— . 
Buried this sigh in wrinkle of a smile: ' 

[^But sorrow, That is couch’d in seeming glad- ), 
ness, 

Is like that mirth .fate turns tO',.sudcIen:dsad- > 
ness.] i 

Fan. An her hair were not somewhat 
darker than Helen’s, — we.ll, go to, — there 
were no more comparison between the women, 

£ — but, for my part, slie is my kinswoman ; I < 
would not, as they term it, praise her,— but] 1 ;. 
would somebody had heard her talk yester- 
day, as I did. I will not dispra;ise your sister 
Cassandra’s wit ; but — 

Tro. 0 Pandariis! [] I tell thee, Pandarus, — ! 
When Ido fell thee, there niyh<')j>es lie drown’d, ; 
Reply not in how many fathoms dee]> i 

They lie indrciicliM.] I tell thee, I am mad ! 
In Cressid’s love: thou answer’st, she is fair; 
Pour’st in the open ulcer (T my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her 
voice; ■ 

Handiest in thy discourse, [[O, that her liand,'^ 
In whose comparison all white.s are ink, 
Writing their own reproach ; to whose soft 
. seizure*^ ■ . v 

The cygnet’s down is harsh, and S[>irit of sense 
Hard as the palm of ploughman! — this thou 
. tell’st me, . ■ . t 

As true thou tell’st me, when I say I love her; ] ■ 
But, saying thus, instead of oil and bahn, ru 
Thou lay’st in every gash that love hath given 
me 

The knife that made it. 

I speak no more than truth. 

Tro. Thou dost not speak so nmeh. 

Fan. Faith, I ’ll nut meddle in ’t Let lier be 
as she is: if she be fair, ’t is the l)etter for her; 
an she be not, she has the mends in her own 
hands. 

[]T;*o.Good Pandarus, — liow now, Pandarus!,’ 
Fan. I have had my labour for my travail ; ^ 
ill-thought on of her, and ill- thought on of$ 


^ That per hand, i e. that hand of hers. ^ Seizure t tuch. 


1 Gear, business. 
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■you: gone between and between, but small 
< thanks for my iaboiii'.]] 73 

Tro. What, art thou angry, Paiidarus? what, 
with me I 

Fan. Because she ’s kin to me, therefore 
she’s not so fair as Helen: an she %vere not 
kin to me, she would be as fair on Friday as 
Helen is on Sunday. But what care I 
care not an she were a black-a-moor; ’tis all 
one to me. so 

Tro. Say I she is not fair'? 

Fun. I do not care whether you do or no. 
She’S a fool to stay behind her father; let her 
to the Greeks; and so Idl tell her the next 
time I see her: foi‘ iny part, 1 11 meddle nor 
make no iiioi'e i’ the matter. 

Tro, Paiidarus, — 

Fan. Hot I. 

Trot. Sweet Pandarus, — 

Fan. Pray you, speak no more to me: I will 
leave all as I found it, and there an end. 9i 
[Hr/jf Pandarus. Alantm. 
Tro. Peace, you ungracious clamours! peace, 
rude scjiiuds! 

Fools on l)oth sides S Helen must needs be fair, 
When witli your blood you daily paint her 
thus., '■ 

J[]T cannot hght upon this argument; 

' It is too starv’d a sul:)jeet for my sword. ] 
But Pandarus, — 0 gods, howdo^mu plague me! 
I cannot come to Cressid but by Paiidar; 

And he ’s as tetchy to he woo’d to w-oo, 

As she is stubborn-chaste against all suit. 100 
; [Tell me, Apollo, for thy’' Daphne’s love, 
What Cressid is, what Pandar, and what we? 
)Her bed is India; there she lies, a pearl: 
Between our Ilium and where she resides, 
JLet it be call’d the wild and wandering flood; 
Ourself the merchant; and this sailing Pandar, 
; Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark.]] 

A larum. En ter ./Hneas. 

^ne. How now, Prince Troilus! wherefore 
not a-field ? 

Tro. Because not there: this woman’s an- 
swer sorts, ^ 

For womanish it is to be from thence. 110 
What ne-ws, ^^neas, from the fleld to-day? 


1 Sorts,, ie, suits, fits. 


jEne That Paris is returned home, and hurt. 
Tro. By whom, [^Hneas ?]| ^ 

[ Troilus,] by Menelaus. 

I Tro. Let Paris bleed ; ’ t is but a scar to scoi'n;^ 
Paris is gor’d wnth Menelaus’ horn. [Alarim. '( 
uEm."} Hark, what good sport is out of town ■ 
to-day^! 

Tro. Better at home, if “ would I might” 
were “may.” — 

But to the sport abroad: — are you bound 
thither 1 

JSnc. In all swift haste. 

Tro. Come, go w’-e, then, together. 

[Erceimt 

Scene II. The imlls of Trotj. 

Enter Cressida and Alexander. 

Ores. Who ’were those -went by '? 

Alex. Queen Hecuba and Helen. 

Crcs. And -whither go they- ? 

Alex. Up to tb’ eastern tower, 

Whose height commands as subjectall the vale, 
To see the battle. Hector, whose patience 
Is, as a virtue, fix’d, to-day^ was mov’d: 

He chid Andromache, and struck his armorer; 
And, like as there were husbandry'^ in war, 
Before the sun rose, he wnrs harness’d light, 
And to the field goes he ; wLere every fio-wer 
Did, as a prophet, weep -what it foresaw 10 
In Hector’s wu’ath. 

Cres. What wnis his cause of anger? 

Alex. The noise goes, this: there i.s among 
the Greeks 

A lord of Trojan blood, nephew to Hector; 
They call him Ajax. 

Good; and wdiat of him?' 
Alex. They^ say he is a veiy man per se, / 
And stands alone. 

Ores. So do all men, — unless they are drunk, 
sick, or have no legs. / 

Alex. This man, lady, hath robb’d many) 
beasts of their particular additions; he is as; 
valiant as the lion, churlish as the hear, slow^J 
as the elephant: a man into -v^diom nature hath j 
so cro-wded humours, that his valour i.s crush’d \ 
into folty, his folly sauc’d w'itli discretion:^ 


8 tScar to scorn =sv,tir to be scorned, i.e. a trifling scar. 
8 Bmhandry, economy. 
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; there is no man hath a virtue that he hath not 
a glimpse of; nor any man an attaint but he 
cai*ries some stain of it : he is melanchoi}’’ 

' without cause, ami rneiTv against the hair: he 
' hatii the joints of eveiT thing; hut every thing 
! so out of joint, that he is a gouty Briareus, 
many bauds and no use ; or purblind Argus, 

■ all eyes and no sight. ai 

Cj'es, But how should this man, that makes 
an fe smile, make Hector angry 1 

Jfer.] They say he yesterday cop'd ^ Hector 
in the battle, and struck liiiii doW'ii; the dis- 
dain and shaiiie whereof hath ever since kept 
Hector fasting and waking. 

Om. Who comes here? 

Ato. Madam, your uncle Pandarus. 

Unter Pandarus. 

■ Ores, Hector ’s a gallant man. 40 

A?e;r. As may be, in. tlie v'orbl, lady. 

Fan. What ts that? what's that? 

Ores. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus, 

Fan. Good morrow, C(.iusin Cressid: what 
do you talk of ? — Good morrow, Alexander.—- 
How do you, cousin? When were you at 
liiurn? 

Cres. This morning, uncle. 

Fan. What were yoxi talking of when I 
came? Was Hector arm’d and gone, ere ye 
came to Ilium? Plelen was not up, was she? 

Ores. ’Hector was gone; but Helen was not 
.up. ' 

Fan. E’en so: Hector was stirring early. 

Ci-es. That were we talking of, and of Iiis 
anger. 

Fan. Was he angry? 

Ores. Bo he says here. 

Fan. True, he was so; I kutow^ the cause 
too; he ’ll lay about him to-day, I cun tell 
them that: and there’s Troilus wu'll not come 
far behind him; let them take heed of Troilus, 
I can tell them that too. gi 

Ores. What, is he angry too? 

Pan. Who, Troilus ? ^IToilus is the better 
man «)f tlie two. 

Cm. 0 Jupiter I there’s no comparison. 

Fan. What, not between Troilus and Hec- 
tor? Do you know a man if you see him? 


^ Cop'dy fitoountered. 
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■ - Ores. ..Ay,' if I ever saw him before, and 

knew' him. 

Fan. Weil, I say Troilus is Troilus. 70 

Ores. Then you sa}' as 1 say; for, 1 am sure, 
he is not Hector. 

Fan. No, nor Hector is not Troilus in some 
degrees. 

0-res. *Tis just to each of them; he isTiim-' 
self. 

Pan,. Himself 1 Alas, poor Troilus! Iw'Ould' 
he wrere, — 

£ Ores. So he is. ■ 

Fan. Condition, I had- gone barefoot to 
India. so 

Ch'es. He is not Hector. 

Pau. Himself! no, he’s not himself: — 
wmiild ’a were himself! Well, tlie gods are 
above;] timemust friend or end: w^ell, Troilus, 
\vell, — I w'ouid my lieart wei*e in her body! — • 
No, Hector is not a better man than Troilus.' 

Ores. Excuse me. 

Fan . . He is elde,r. ' 

Ores. Pardon me, ]>ardon me. so 

Fan. - Til’ other ’s iiot come to ’t; [[yon shall 
tell me another bile, when th’ other’s come 
to ’t.] Hector shall not have liis wit this: 
year,— 

Ores. H!e shall not need it, if he have his owui. 

Fan. Nor his qua! dies, -- 

Ores. No matter. 

Fan. Nm^ Ids beauty. 

Ores. ’T would not become liizn,- liis own's 
better. 

Fan. You h.ave no judgment, niece: Helen 
herself swore tb’ other day, that Troilus, for 
a brown favour^ — for so ’t is, I must confess, 
— not brown neither, — 

Ores. No, but browui. 

Fan. Faith, to say truth, lu'own and not 
brow'ii. 

Cre.s. To say the trutli, trin* and not true. 

\^Fan. She pT'ais’d his complexion above 

Paris. 

Ores. Why, Paris hath colour enough. 

Fan. So lie has. 109 ; 

Ores. Then Troilus should have too much: 
if she prais’d him above, las complexion is! 


s Condition, I kad~even on condition that I had. 
» Favour, face. 
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^Jiigher than Ms; lie having colour enough, Cres. Then she ’s a merry G-reek indeed, 

and the other higher, is too flaming a praise Fan. Nay, I am sure she does* Slie came 

for a good complexion. I had as lief Helen’s to him th’ other day into the compass’d win- 
, golden tongue had commended Troilus for a dow, — [[and, you know^, he has not past three 

copper nose. ] ^ or four hairs on his chin— ) 

Fan. I swear to you, I think Helen loves Ores. Indeed, a tapster’s arithmetic may ; 
him better than Paris. iir soon bring his particulars^ therein to a total. 








I 





Cres. I had as lief Helen’s golden tongue had commended Troilus for a copper nose.— (Act i. i>. 113 - 115 .) 


; Fan. Why, he is very young: and yet will 
ihe, within three pound, lift as much as his 

„ r; brother Hector. ^ . 

/ Cres. Is he so young a man, and so old a 
lifter? 129 

/ Fan. But, to prove to you that Helen loves 
S him,-— she came,] and puts me her white hand 
to his cloven chin. — 

Cres. Juno have mercy! how came it cloven? 

Fan. Wliy, you know, ’t is dimpled : I think 
his smiling becomes him better than any man 
in all Phrygia. 

1 Particulars 


Ores. 0 , he smiles valiantly, 

Fan.^ Does he not ? 138 

Cres. 0 yes, an ’t %vere a cloud in autumn. 
£Fan. Why, go to, then: — but to prove toj 
you that Helen loves Troilus, — ? 

Cres. Troilus will stand to the proof, i£^ 
you ’ll prove it so. ^ 

Fan. Troilus! why, he esteems her no more > 
than I esteem an addle egg. ^ 

Cres. If you love an addle egg as 'well as you > 
love an idle head, you would eat chickens i ’ } 
the shell. > 

Fan. I cannot choose but laugh, to think) 
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how she tickled his chin; — indeed, slie has a 
marvell's^ white hand, I must needs con- 
fess,— 

C/'t'S. ’Without the i“ick. 

Pan. And she takes upon her to sp}- a 
^ white hair on his chin. 

Cre$. Alas, po<jr chin! many a. wart is richer. 

Pan. But there was such laughing! — Queen 
^Heculja laughed, that her eyes ran o'er, — 

Cres. IVith mill-stones. 

' Pan. And Cassandra laughed, — 159 

tVes‘. But there was more temperate hre 
under the put of her eyes:— did her eyes run 
o'er too f 

Pan. And Hector laughed. 

Cres. At what was ail this laughing? 

Pan. Alarry, at the white hair that Helen 
spied on Troilus’ chin. 

Cres. An ’t liad been a green hair, I should 
have laughed too. 

r Ptni. They iauglied not so much at the hair 
! as at his pretty answer. 

\ Cres. What was his answer? iro 

- Pan. Quoth she, “ Here ’s but one and fifty 
'hairs on your chin, and one of them is white.''' 

■: Cres. This is her rpiestion. 

Pan. Tint's true; make no question of 
Ahat. *^One and fifty hairsC' C[Uot}i he, “and 
'^one white: tliat white hair is my father, and 
Jail the rest are his sons.” “ Jujiiter I” quoth 
J she, “ which of these hairs is Paris my hus- 
J band “ Tiie forked one,” quoth he; “}>luckT 
{out, and give it him.” But there was such 
{laughing! and Helen so blushed, and Paris so 
/chafed, and all the rest so laughed, that it 
{passed. 1S2 

Cres. So let it nowq for it has been a great 
Jwdiile going by.] 

Pan. Well, cousin, I told you a thing yes- 
terday; think on ’t. 

C/*c.s‘. So I do. 

Pan. I dl ])e .sworn Ids true; he will weep 
}'ou, an h: were a man born in April 

Cres. And Id! spring up in his tears, an 
't were a nettle against May. 

[A reti'eat sounded. 

Pan. Hark! they are coming from the field: 
shall we stand up here, and see them as they 


■ . 'pass toward Ilium'?, good niece, do,— sweet 
niece Cressida. 

Cres. At your pleasure. 

I Fan. Here, here, here 's an excellent place; 
here- we may see most bravely: I'll tell you 
them -all by tlieir names as they pass by ; 
but mark Troilus above the rest. 20 g 

Cm'. Speak not so loud. 

AEneas. passes. 

Pan. That's .Tineas: is not that a brave 
man ? he ’s one of the flowers of Troy, I c’an 
tell you : but mark Troilus ; you shall see 
anon. 

[] AntenoPw passes. ( 

Cres. Who’s that? { 

Pan. That ’s Anterior: lie lias a shrewd wit, J 

I can tell you; and lie 's a man good enough: 1 
he ’s one o’ the soundest judgments in Tro}', ! 
whosoever, and a. ]>]' 0 |>er man of pei'soii. — i 
When comes Troilus?- ! '11 show you Troilus i 
anon: if he see me, you shall see him nod at{ 
me. ■ ^ 

. Cres. . Will he give you the nod? . ■ 

. Pan. Yon shall see. ' / 

If he do, the rich, shall have more.] • 

Hector passes. 

Pan. That’s Hector, that, tliat, look you, 
that; there’s a fellow! — (Jo thy way, .Hector! 
— There ’s a brave man, niece. — 0 brave Hec- 
tor! — Look how he looks! there’s a counten- 
ance! is ’t not a brave man ! 

Cres. O, a brave man! 220 

Pan. Is ’a not ? it does a man’s heart gr><.)d : 
— look }'ou what hacks'^ are on his helmet! 
look you yonder, do you see? look you there: 
there’s no jesting; there’s laying on, take’t 
ofif who will, as they say: there be hacks! 

Cres. Be those with swords? 

Fan. Swords! anything, he cares not; an 
the devil come to liim, it’s all one: lyy (Jod’s 
lid, it does one’s heart good. — Yonder conies 
Paris, yonder comes Paris: 2.‘io 

Paris passes. 

look ye yonder, niece; is’t not a gallant man 


1 Marvell's, abbreviation of marvellous. 
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2 Hacks, marks of blows, dints. 
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too, is ’t not ?— Wliy, tliis is brave now.— Who 
.said he came hurt home to-day? he's not 
Imrt: wliy, this will do Helenas heart good 
now, hai — Would I could see Troilus now!— 
You shall see Troilus anon. 

; , . ■ , , , [[ Helenus pastses. , , 

Cm. Who’s that? 

Fan. That’s Heleiius;— I marvel where 
. Troilus is: — that ’s Helenus:'r-I think he "went 
:-not forth to-day: — that’s Helenus; 240 

6'm. Can Helenas fight, uncle'? 

Fan. Helenus! no; — yes, he’ll fight indif- 
ferent well. — I marvel where Troilus is. — 
.Hark! do you not hear the people cry 
■ “ Troilus ” ?— Helenus is a priest. ] 

Cres. What sneaking fellow comes yonder ? 

Te.oiltjs passes.. 

Fan. Where? yonder? that’s Deiphobus; 
— ’t is Troilus I there ’s a man, niece ! — 
Hem I— Brave Troilus! the prince of chivalry! 
Cres. Peace, for shame, peace! 250 

Fan. Mark him; note him: — 0 brave 
Troilus! — look well upon him, niece: look you 
how his sword is bloodied, and his helm more 
hacked than Hector’s; and how he looks, and 
diow he goes! — 0 admirable youth! []lie ne’er 
[ saw three-and-twenty. — Go thy way, Troilus, 
' go thy way ! ]] — Had I a sister were a grace, or a 
daughter a goddess, he should take his choice. 
0 admirable man! Paris? — Paris is dirt to 
him; and, I warrant, Helen, to change, would 
gi've an eye to boot. 200 

Cres. Here comes more. 

Forces loass. 

Fan. Asses, fools, doits! chaff and bran, 
chafi’ and bran! porridge after meat! — I could 
live and die i’ the eyes of Troilus. — Ne’er look, 
ne’er look; the eagles are gone: crowds and 
daws, crows and daws! — I had rather be such 
a man as Troilus than Agcamemnon and ail 
Greece. 

Cres. There is among the Greeks Achilles, 
— a better man than Troilus. 

Fan. Achilles! a drayman, a porter, a very 
camel. 2 T 1 

Cres. Well, well. 

Fan. Weil, well! — Why, have you any dis- 


ACT:'l.Scehe2.'': 

cretion?^ have yoix any eyes? do you know 
what a man is? Is not birth, beauty, good 
sha 2 :>e, discourse, manhood, learning, gentle- 
ness, virtue, youth, liberality, and such like, 
the spice and salt that season a man ? 

Cres. Ay,, a minced man: [[and then to be ; 
baked with no date in the pie,-— for then the ; 
man’s date’s out.]' , . " 2 Si-'j 

Pan. You are such a woman! [[one knows ; 
not at what ward you lie. ^ 

Cres. Upon my back, to defend iny belly; . 
1123011 my wit, to defend my wiles; upon my > 
secrecy, to defend mine honesty; my mask, to' 
defend my beauty; and you, to defend all 
these: and at all these wards I lie, at a tliou-; 
sand watches. ) 

Fan. Say one of your watches. 200 y 

Cres. Nay, I’ll WTitcli you for tliat; and I 
that’s one of the chief est of them too: if P 
cannot ward wlivit I would not have hit, l\ 
can ivatch you foi* telling how I took the/ 
blow; unless it sw'ell jmst biding, and then) 
it ’s 23ast ivatching. ( 

Fan. You are such another! [] c 

Enter Troilus’ Boy. 

Bo}/. Sir, my lord would instantly speak 
with you. 

Fm. Where? 

Boy. At jmur oivn house ; there he unarms 
him. 300 

Fan. Good boy, tell him. I come. Boipl 
I doubt he be hurt. — Pare ye Well, good 
niece. 

Ores. A.dien, uncle. 

Pan. I ’ll be witli you, niece, by and by. 
Cres. To bring, uncle ? 

Pan. Ay, a token from Troilus, 

Ores. [[By the same token— you are ahawcL] 
[E^dt Fandavus. 
Words, vows, gifts, tears, and love’s full sac- 
rifice, 

He offers in anotlier’s enterprise: 

But more in Troilus thousand-fold I see 310 
Than in the glass of Panel ar’s i^raise ma,Y be; 
Yet hold I off. Women are angels, wooing: 
Things won are done; joy’s soul lies in the 
doing: 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


1 Ducretion, i.e. in its literal sense (discerno), “power 
of seeing. ” 
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That she l.>elovM kuows naught that knows 
not this, — 314 

Men. ju'ize tlie thing ungain’d more than it is: 
That she was never yet. that ever knew 
Love got so sweet as when desire did, sue: 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach, — 
Aeliieveineiit is command ; imgain’d, beseech: 
Then, though my heart’s content firm love 
doth bear, 320 

Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear. 

[Exemit. 

'. .Scene Agamemnmi^s tent in the 

Grecian camp. 

Flourish of trumpets. Agameiuxon, Nestor, 
Ulysses, Men.elaus, and others discovered, 

Af/am. Princes, 

Wliat grief hath set the jaundice on your 
cheeks ? 

The ample pi‘op(,)sitioiU tliat hope makes 
In all designs beguii on eailh below 
Avails in the promis’d largeness: [[checks and 
disasters 

’ Grc>w in the veins of actions liighest rear’d; 

, iVs knots, by the eonfiux of meeting sap, 
Tnfeet the sound pine, and divert liis grain 
; T(.)rtive and errant from, his course of growth.]] 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us, lo 

Tliat we come short of our su]>|)ose so far, 
That, after seven years’ siege, yet Ti'oy walls 
stand ; 

t[]Sith every action that hath gone before, 

< Whereof we have record, trial did draw 

< Bias and thwart, not answering the aim, 

( And that unbodied figure of the thought 
jTliat gave’t surmised shape.]] Why, then, 
/ princes,] 

Do you with cheeks abash’d behold our 
w'orks, 

And call them shames, whicli are, indeed^ 
naught else 

But the protra-ctive trials of great Jove 20 
To find persist! ve constancy in men'? 

i ^'[]The fineness of which metal is not found ■ 
In fortune’s love; for then the bold and coward, 
The wise and fool, the artist and unread, 

The hard and soft, seem all afiin’d and kin: 


1 hope sets before itself to achiem 
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But, in the wind and tempest of lier frown, 
Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light aw’ay; ' 
And wdiat hath mass or inattei*, ]>y itself 
Lies rich in virtue and unmingled.-] 30 
A^est. With due observance of thy godlike 
., seat, 

Great Agamemnon, Nestor shall apply 
Thy latest words. In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men : the sea being 
smooth, 

How many shallow^ bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk ! 

But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold 
The strong-ribb’d bark through liqtiid nioim- 
tains cut, 4o 

Bounding between the two moist elements, 
Like Perseus’ horse: where's then th,e sa.ucy 
boat, 

Whose w^eak untimbei‘’d sides but even nuw 
Co-rivali’d greatness ? eithei' to harbour tied, 
Or made a toast for Neptune. Even so 
Doth valour’s show and valour’s wortli <livid.e 
In storms of fortune: []for in her ray and; 

brightness f 

The herd hath more annoyance by the l>reese‘h 
Than by the tiger; but wlieu the splitting wind. 
Makes fiexible the knees of knotted <iaks, -jO / 
And files fied under shade, wdiy, then the thing 
of courage, ; 

As rous’d wdth rage, with rage doth sympathize, 
And with an accent tun’d in self-same key 
Retorts to chiding fortune.] 

llpss, Agamemi:ion,~~ 

Thou great commander, nerve and bone of 
Greece, 

Heart of our numbers, soul and only spirit, 

In whom the tempers and the minds of all 
Should be shut — hearwdiat Ulysses speaks. 

(3 Besides the apjdause and approbation 
The which — [^o Apamenaion] most mighty for ' 
thy place and sway, — 60 ; 

[To Nestor] And thou most reverend for thy ; 

stretch’d-out life — j 

I give to both your speeches, — ■which w’-ere such 


2 Unmingled, pronotniced as a qnadrisyllable.- 
s Meproof; an obvious quibble is intended. 

.4 Breese, the gad-fly. 


i 
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, As Agaraemiion and the hand of Greece 63 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate^ ' 

: ; Should hold up high in brass; and such again 

The unity and married calm of states loo ; * 

^ '( As ^■'eiierable Nestor, hatch’d in silvei'*, 

Quite from their fixture! ] G, when degree is : i 

,! Should with a bond of air — strong as the 

shak’d, 

: , axletree 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

i On which heaven rides — knit all the Greekish 

Then enterprise is sick! How could com- 

j! ears 

munities, !| 

;i To his experienc’d tongue,— yet let it please 

£ Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, ^ 

J both. 

Peaceful eonunerce from dividable shores,] 1 

■) Though great and wise, to hear Ulysses speak.] 

The primogenity and due of birth, ' 

) A gem. Speak, Prince of Ithaca; [[ and be ’t of 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

) less expect^ 70 

But by degree, stand in authentic place 1 

,) That matter needless, of importless burden, 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

y Divide th}' lips, than we are confident, 

And, hark, what discord follows! [[each thing [ 

> When rank Thersites opes his mastic jaws, 

meets , noy : 

'y We shall hear music, wit, and oracle.] 

In niere^ oppugnancy: the bounded waters [ 

Uly&^, Troy, yet upon his basis, had been 

Should lift their bosoms higher tlian the slioi-es, > 

down, 

And make a sop of all this solid globe: ^ 

And the great Hector’s sword had lack’d a 

Strength should be lord of iinbeciiit}", ^ 1 

master, 

And the rude son should strike his father? 

But for these instances.^ 

dead: ] ? 

The specialty of rule hath been neglected: 

Force should be right; or rather, lught and i 

And, look, how many Grecian tents do stand 

wrong — 

Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow fac- 

Between whose endless jar justice resides — ' 

tions. so 

Should lose their names, and so should justice 

j ' j[ When that the general is not like the hive, 

too. |! 

1 .T<3 whom the foragers shall all repair, 

Then every thing includes itself in power, 

1 5 What honey is expected'? Degrees being 

Power into will, will into appetite; rio ’ 

' f ■ vixarded, ' 

And appetite, an universal wolf, ■ 

1 Til’ un worthiest shows as faiily in the mask, ] 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

1 The lieavens themselves, the planets, and this 

1 Must make perforce an universal prey, ; 

1 centre, 

[ And last eat up himself. [[ Great Aganienm on, { 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 

This chaos, wffien degree is suffocate, ' 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Follows the choking. > 

1 Office, and custom, in all line of order:] ' 

^ And this neglection of degree it is, 

And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 

1 That by a pace goes backward, with a pur-;; 

In nohle eminence enthron’d and spher’d 90 

1 -pose' J 1 

Amidst the other; wliose med’cinable eye 

It hath to climb.] The general’s disdain’d: i 

Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil, 

By him one step beiow^; he, b}" the next; 130 : 

) [ And posts, like the commandment of a king, 

That next, by him beneath: so every step, 

;Sans check, to good and bad: but when the 

Exampled by the fi:rst pace that is sick 

planets, 

Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 

[III evil mixture,^’* to disorder wander, 

Of pale and bloodless^ emulation: 

! Wliat plagues, and what portents, what mutiny, 

And ’tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, ; 

■What raging of the sea, shaking of earth, 

Not her own sinews. £ To end a tale of length, > 

’ Commotion in the winds, frights, changes, 

Troy in our ^veakness stands, not in her? 

i i horrors, 

strength.] < 

1 expectation. 

■ ■■ •; :'v 

2 Instances, causes, reasons. 

i X>e7'acinate~u'pvoot. s absolute. 

3 {n evil mixture, perliaps an astrological term. 

6 Bloodless, because malignant and sluggish. 

- 



ACT I. Scene 3, 


TEOILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


ACT I. Scene 3,. 


ifeA Most ^-^Tsely hath , ITljsses here dis- 
coverV] 

The fever whereof all our power is sick. 

Tlie nature <if the sickness found, 
Ulysses, 140 

What is the remedy'? 

Ulj/ss. The great Achilles, — -whom opinion 
crowns 


The sinew and the forehand of our host, — 
Having his ear full of his airy fame. 

Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 
Lies mocking our designs; with him, ltatroclus„ 
Upon a lazy bed, the livelong tlay 
Breaks scurril Jests; 

And with ridiculous and awkward action — 
Which, slanderer, he iiiiitation calls — i5& 





Ulj/ss. Sometinic, great Aganaemnon.-~(Acfc i. 3. 151.) 


Hepageantsus. Sometime, great Agamemnon, The huge Achilles, on his press^■| her! lolling, 
Tliy topless^ deputation he puts on; m From his deepchest laughs out a Iruid applause; 
r £ And, like a strutting player, — whose conceit Cries, “ Excellent I *t is Agamemnon just. 

Lies in his hamstring, and doth think it rich Iv'ow play me Nestor; hern, anri stre^ke thy 

' To hear the wooden «iialogue and sound beard, 

’Twixt his stretchVl footing and the scaifold- [As he being drest to some <>ration.” 

age, — That’s done; — as near as the extreruest ends 

Such to-be-pitied and oxir- wrested .seeming] Of parallels; as like as Vulcan and Ixis wife: 

He acts thy greatness in: and when he speaks, Yet good Achilles still cries, Excellent 1 

(’Tis like a chime a-mending; [[with terms im- ’T is Nestor right Nowplayhim me, Pa trod ns, 

/ scpiarVl, Arming to answer in a night-alarm.’’] in 

<; Which, from the tongue of roaring Typlion And then, forsooth, the faint defects of age 
dropp’d, 160 Must be the scene of mirth ; [[to cougii, and s].)it, 

< Would seem hyperboles. At this fusty stuff ] And, with a palsy-f ambling on his gorget, ^ 

1 Topless^ ie. which nothing overtop.s, ^ Cforget, ]^ieoe ot armour protecting the throat; cf. gorge. 
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ACT T. Scene 3. 


ACT I. Scenes. , TEOILUS ' ANB : CRESSIBA* 


Shake in and out the rivet : ] 3 “~an<i at this sport 
Sir Valour dies; cries, “O, enough, Patroclus; 
Or give IB, e ribs of steel! I shall split all 
111 pleasure of my spleen,” And in this fashion, 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 

. [[Severals and generals of grace exact, iso 
) Achieveinents, plots, orders, preventions, 
^Excitements to the field, or speech for truce,] 
Success or loss, what is or is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes. 

iY And in the im itation of these twain — 

• Who, as Ulysses says, opinion crowns 
With an imperial voice-— many are infect. 
Ajax is grown self-willVl; and bears his head 
In such a rein, in full as proud a pace iso 
As broad Achilles; keeps his tent like him; 
Makes factious feasts; rails on our state of war, 
Bold as an oracle; and sets Tiiersites — 

A vslave whose gall coins slanders like a mint,^ 
To match us in comparisons with dirt, 

;^CTo weaken and discredit our exposure, ^ 
'How rank soever rounded-in with danger.] 
rii/ss. They tax our policy, and call it cow- 
ardice; 

Count wisdom as no member of the war; 
Forestall prescience, and esteem no act loo 
;Biit that of hand: [[the still and mental parts, 
That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 
'When fitness calls them on; and know, by 
measure 

!. Of their observant toil, the enemies’ weight, — 
, Why, this hath not a finger’s dignity: 

They call this bed-work, mappery,^ closet- 
war; ] 

So that the ram that batters down the wall, 
For the great swing and rudeness of his yjoise, 
They place before liis hand that made the 
engine, 

Or those that with the fineness of their souls 
By reason guide his execution. 210 

Let this l)e granted, and Achilles’ horse 
Makes many Thetis’ sons. [^1 tucket, 

Agam. What trumpet'? look, Menelaus. 
Men. From Troy. 

Enter JEneas. 

Agam. What would you ’fore our tent? 

1 Like a mint an, fast as a mint coins money. 

2 Exposure, defenceless condition. 

3 Mappery, i.e. mere theory, bookish scheming. 


rjEne, Is this great Agamemnon’s tent, I pray 
■ .. you! , 

Even this. 

jEne. May one, that is a herald and a prince, 
Bo a fair message to his kingi}" ears ? 

Agam. With surety stronger than Achilles’ 
arm 220 

’Fore all the Gfreekish heads, which with one 
voice 

Call Agamemnon head and general. 

^ne. Fair leave and large security. £ How ; 
■may 

A stranger to those most imperial looks I 

Know them from eyes of other mortals? ! 

Agam. How!^' 

■ JEne,. Ay; ! 

I ask, that I might waken reverence, 

And bid the cheek be ready with a blush \ 
Modest as morning when she coldly eyes ■' 
The youthful Phoebus: 2so 

Which is that god in ofiiee, guiding men ? I 
WTiich is the Ifigh and mighty Agamemnon? '• 
xigam. This Trojan scorns us; or the men. 
of Troy ■ —I 

Are ceremonious courtiers. ; 

JEne. Courtiers as free, as debonair, un-? 
arm’d, 

As bending angels; that ’s their fame in peace: \ 
But when they w’ould seem soldiers, they have 
galls, 

Good arms, strong joints, true swords; and,;, 
J ove’s accord, 23s ' 

Nothing so full of heart. But peace, -.Hueas, 
Peace, Trojan; lay thy finger on thy li])s! > 
The worthiness of praise distaiiis Iiis wortii, \ 
If that the prais’d himself bring the praise :■ 
forth: ■ ■ y 

But what the repining enenn^ commends, 

That hreath fame Ifiow^s; that praise, sole) 
pure, transcends. ) 

Agam. Sir, you of Troy, call yon yourself ) 
.Hneas? ) 

Mm. Ay, Greek, tliat is my name.] 

Agapi. What’s your affair, I pray you? 
Mm. Sir, pardon; ’tis for Agnmemnon’s 
ears. 

Agam. He hears naught jmivately that 
comes from Troy. 

.. Mm. Nor I from Troy come not to whis- 
per him : 250 


isa 


ACT I, Scene 3, 


TBOILUS AND CRES8IDA. 


ACT. 1, Scene 3.' 


I bring a trumpet to awake iiis ear; 25i 
To set his sense on the attentive bent, 

And then to speak. , 

Again. Speak frankly as the wind; 

It is not Againeiiinon’s sleeping hour; 

That thou shait know, Trojan, he is awake, 

„ He tells thee so himself. 

Trumpet, blow loud, 
Send thy brass voice througli all these lazy 
tents; 257 

And every Greek of mettle, let him know, 
What Troy means fairly shall be spoke aloud. 

[ Trmipet sounds. 

We ha\’e, gi’eat Agamemnon, hei^e in Troy 
A prince eaird Hector,— Priam is his father,— 
Wlio in this dull and hmg-contiiiiiM truce 
Jls rusty grown: |[he bade me take a trumpet, 
And to this ])urpose speak. Kings, princes, 
lords! 3 

If there be one among the fair’st of Greece 
That holds his honour higher than his ease; 
^'[[That seeks his praise more tliau he fears his 
; peril; 

That knows his valour, and knows not his 
fear; 3 

That loves his mistressmore than in confession, 
With truant vows to her own lips lie loves, 
And dare avow' her beauty and her worth 
In ( dher arms than hers,— to him this challenge. 
Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 
Shall make it good, or do his best to do it, 

He hath a lady, wiser, fairer, truer, 

Than ever Greek did compass in his arms; 
And will to-morrow with his trumpet call 
Midway betw^een your tents and wails of Troy, 
To rouse a Grecian that is true in love: 

If any come, Hector shall honour him; 2S0 
If none, he dl say in Troy when he retires, 
The Grecian dames ax’e sunburnt, and not worth 
The splinter of a lance. [[ Even so mtich. 3 
A gam. Tliis shall be told our lovers, Lord 
HSiieas; 

If none of them have soul in such a kind, 

^ W e left them all at home : [^but we are soldiers; 
^^And may that soldier a mere recreant prove, 
(That means not, batli not, or is not in love! 
<If then one is, or hatli, or means to be, 2S0 
•;That one meets Hector; if none else, I am he. 
) M'est Tell him of Nestor, one that was a man 
' When Hector’s grandsire suck’d : he is old now; 
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But if there be not in our Grecian host 
One noble man that hath one spark of fire, 

To answer for his love, tell him fianu me, — 
I’ll hide my sih'er beard in a gdd bejn'er, 
And in my vantbrace ]>ut this wither’d brawm; 
And, meeting him, will tell him that iny lady 
Was fairer than his grandam, and as chaste 
As may he in the world: his youtid in hood, 

I ’ll prove this truth witli my tlii'ee drops of ' 
blood. 301 V 

J^ne. Now heavens forbid such scarcity of - 
youth! :> 

Ulgss. Amen. ;> 

Agmn. Pair Lord ^Eneas, let me touch your,'’ 
hand; 3 ^ 

To our pavilion shall I lead you, si]\ 

Achilles shall have word of this intent; 

So shall each lord of Greece, from tent to tent: 
Yourself shall feast with us before you go, 

And tind the welcome of a noble foe. 

{^Exeunt all except Vlgsses and Sestor. 
Ulgss. Nestor, — sio 

A\'st. What says Ulysses ? 

Elgss. I have a young conception in my lirain; 
Be you my time to bring it to some shape. 
What is T ^ 

Ulgss, This ’tis: — 

Blunt wedgesrive hard knots: the seeded pride 

That hath to this maturity blown up 

111 rank Achilles must or now be cropp’d, 

Or, shedding, breed a nursery of like evil, 

To overbulk 2 usi all. 

Weil, and how ? 32 a 

Ulgss. This challenge that the gallant Hec- 
tor sends, 

However it is .spread in general name, 

Relates in purpose only to Achilles. 

E'est The purpose is perspicuous [[ even as ' 
substance, 

Whose grossness little characters sum up: J 

And, in the publication, 3 make no strain,^ 

But that Achilles, were his brain as barren 
As banks of Libya,— though, Apollo knows, 
’Tis dry enough, — will, with great speed of 
judgment, 

Ay, with celerity, find Hector’s purpose 330 
Pointing on him. 

1 Bis youth, i.e. though his youth's, 
a Overhulk =^ov(‘Ttower. 
s MaJce m strain, i.e. do not doubt that. 



ACT 1. Scene 3. 


TROILUS AND CEESSIDA. 


ACT L Scene 3. 


Cli/Hn, And wake him to the answei', tliink 
you ? sm 

.Vest Yes is most meet: who may you else 
oppose, 

That call from Hector bring his honour off, 

If not Achilles? Thought be a sportful combat, 
Yet in the trial much opinion dwells; 


£ For here the Trojans taste our dear’st repute ; 
With their hn'st palate: and trust to me;' 

Ulysses, 'i 

Our imputation shall be oddly ^ pois’d { 

111 this wild action; for the success, 340/ 

Although particular, shall give a scantling [ 
Of good or bad unto the general; ^ 



’ And in such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
'The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large. It is suppos’d, 
He that meets Hector issues from our choice: 
, And choice, being mutual act of all our souls, 
'■'Makes merit her election; and doth boil, 

; As ’t w^ere from fortli us all, a man distili’d 
'Out of our virtu CvS; who miscarrying, 35i 
What heart receives from hence the conquei*- 
< ing part, 

<To steel a strong opinion to themselves? 

$ Which entertain’d, limbs are his instruments, 


111 no less working than are swords and bows 
Directive by the limbs. ] \ 

Clyss. Give pardon to my speech; — 

[[ Therefore ’t is meet Achilles meet not Hector. ; 
Let us, like merchants, shovr our foulest wares, / 
And think, perchance, that they %vill sell; if; 

not, 3G0/ 

The lustre of the better yet to show, j 

Shall show the better.] Do not, |^tlien,3i 
consent 

That ever Hector and Achilles meet; 

For both our honour and our shame in this 
Are dogg’d with two strange followers. 

JVest I see them not with my old eyes: what 
are they? 
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1 Oddly, i.e. not evenly. 


ACT L Scene 3. 


TBOILITS AND GEESSIDA. 


ACT II. Scene A. 


Uhfss. Wliat giory' oiir Acbiiies shares from 
Hector, 

Were he not proud, we all should share with 
him; . 

But he already is too insolent; . . 

And we were better parch in. Afrie sun 37o 
Than in tlie pride and salt scorn of his eyes, 
Shoiih.! he sca].)e Hector fair: if he were foih'd. 
Why, then ^\e did our main opinion^ crush 
In taint of our best man. No, make a lottery; 
And, l,\y device, let blockish Ajax draw 
The sort- to tight with Hector: ’mong our- 
selves 

Give him alhnvnnce as the worthier man; 

For that will physic the great Myrmidon 


Who broils in loud, applause, and make him fall 
His crest, that prouder than .bliieVMs bends. 

If the dull brainless Ajax come safe. off, ' .ssi : 
We dl dress him up in voices; if he fail, 

Yet go we under our .opinion still 
That we have better men. []But, hit or miss, ? 
Our project’s life this 'shape of, sense, assumes, 
Ajax employ’d plucks down Achilles’ plumes.];' 
. i\AC Ulysses, 

Now I begin to relish' thy advice; 

And I will give a taste' of it forthwith ■ , 

To Agamemnon: go we to Mm straight. SOO' 
Two curs shall tame each other: pride alone 
Must tarre^ the mastiffs on, as ’t were their, 
bone, l&eunt , , 


ACT 11. 


ScEXK 1. A part of the Oreciaii camp, 

i^hiter A.iax (naJ Thkhsite.s. 

xijcov. Thersites,— 

( £,The}\ [laHi'tt/ ^lotice of AJaa:] Aga- 

aneniiion, — how if he had boils,— full, all over, 
I; generally ?— 

. Aja,T, Thersites, — ' 

Tlier. And those boils did run — Say so, — 
sdid not tlie geiieral run then? were not that 
•-,a botchy coreh— 

5 Ajax:} Dog,— 

j £ Tker, Then would come some matter from 
<'him; I see none now. lo 

^ Ajax. Thou hitch- wolfs son,] canst thou 
not hear? Feel, then. \Bmtmg him. 

Ther. The plague of Greece upon thee, 
thou mongrel beef-witted lord! 

Ajax. Speak, then, thou vinew6<lst‘^ leaven, 
speak: I will heat thee into handsomeness. 

Ther. I shall sooner mil thee into wit and 
holiness: but, I think, tliy horse will sooner 
con a,n oration than thou learn a prayer with- 
out hook. Thou canst strike, ennst thou? a 
red murrain o’ thy jade’s tricks! 2 i 

xija.v. Toadstool, learn me the proclamation. 

Ther. Do.st thou think I have no sense, 
thou strik’st me thus? 

5 Opinion, reputfition. Sort, lot, » Tam = set. 

4 FinnmI,s-if-.raoukUest. 


4/ ax. The proclamat io 1 1 ! 

Ther. Thou art proclaim'd a fool, I think. 
Ajax. Do not, porpeiitine,'"’ dn unt; Qny fin- '; 
gers itch. , 2 S ' 

Ther. I would thou <.lidst itch finm head ! 
to foot, and I had the scratch ing of thee; I > 
wimld make thee the ioath.sonvst scab in,! 
Greece. When thou art h.u'th in the incur- 
sions, thou strik’st as slow as another. ;! 

xijax. I say, the proclamation!^*] !• 

I'her. Thou griimhlest and raiiest every 
hour on Achilles; and thou art as full of envy 
at his greatness as Cerberus is at Pi-oserpina’s 
beauty, ay, that thou ]>ark’st at him. 
xijax. Mistress Tliersites! 

Ther. Thou shouldst strike him. 40- 

Ajax. Cobloaf ! 

Ther. He would pun thee intr> shivers with 
his fist, as a sailor breaks a biscuit. 

£Ajax. You whoreson cur! [Beating him. ^ 
Ther. Po, do.] ] 

Ajax. Thou stool for a witcli! 

Ther. Ay, do, do; thou sodden-witted lord! 
thou hast no more l>3’ain than I have in mine 
elbowvs':;,. |3:,an. assiiiegot may tuto.r..thee:.]^,^t^^ 
scurvy- valiant ass! thou art here but to 
thrash Trojans; and thou art bought and 

* Pmpentlne, i,e. poi'cvipine. 

The proclamation ! —go and find out wliat the procla- 
mation is. 7 Assinego, Tortiiguese word = ass. 



ACT II. Scene 1. 


TEOILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


ACT II. Scene 1. 


sold^ among those of any wit, like a'iwbarian 
} slave. [] If tlxoii use to beat me, I will begin 
r;at thy heel, and tejl what thou art by inches, 
Hhou thing of no bowels, thou!] 

Jj(U\ You 'dog! 

T/wr, You scurvy lord! 

Aja.v, You cur! [Beatings him, 

Ther. Mars his idiot! do, rudeness; do, 
camel; do, do. 59 


Enter Achilles and Pateoclus. 

Achil. Why, how now, Ajax! wherefiu’e do 
you thus? — How now, Thersites! -what’s the 
matter, man? 

Ther. You see him there, do you? 

Aehil, A.y ; w^hat ’s the matter ? 

The?\ Nay, look upon him. 

Achil. So I do: what’s the matter? 



Ther. Nay, but regard him -well. 

Achil. Well! why, Ido so. . , 

Ther. But }^et you look not well upon him; 
for, whosoever you take him to be, he is Ajax. 
Achil. I know that, fool. 71 

Ther. Ay, but that fool knows not himself. 
Ajax. Therefore I beat thee. 

Ther, Lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit he 
utters! his evasions have ears thus long. I 
have bobbed^ his brain more than he has beat 
my bones; I will buy nine sparroAvs for a 
penny, and his pia. mater is not worth the 
ninth part of a sparrow. This lord, Achilles, 
fAjax, — l[who -v^ears his AAut in his belly, and 
>his guts in bis head, — ^] I ’ll tell at-cxu AAdxat I say 
of him. 81 

^ Bovglit and Hold, i.e. fooled; a proverbial phrase. 

2 BoWed, thumped. 


Achil. What? S 2 

Ther. I say, this Ajax — 

'[Ajax offers to heat him, Achilles interposes. 

Achil. Nay, good Ajax. 

Ther. Has not so mucix wit — 

Achil. Nay, I must Ixold you. 

Ther. As wull stop the eye of Helen’s needle, 
for whom he conies to fight. 

Achil Peace, fool! 

Ther. I would have peace and quietness, 
but the fool Aril! not: he there; that he; look 
you there. 

Ajax. 0 thou damn’d cur! I shall — 

Achil Will you set your wit to'^ a fool’s? 

Ther. No, I warrant you; for a fool's will 
shame it. 


s Set your wit to = match your wit ag'aiust. 
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ACT IL Scene 1. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


TEOILUS AHE' CEESSIDA. 


Good words, Tliersites. 

Addl. Wiiatds the qiurrel? 

AJha'. I bade tlie vile owl go learn me the 
tenoui* of tlie proolamatioii, and he rails upon 
me. . 

Ther, I serve thee not. loi 

Ajax. Well, go to, go to. 

Ther. I serve here voluntary. 

■ .. AekP. Your last service was stifteraiice, ’tw^as 
not voluntary, — Jio man is beaten voluntary: 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and }'ou as under 
an impress. 

Ther. E’en so; a great deal of your wit too 
lies in your sine^vs, or else there be liars. 
Hector shall have a great catch, if he knock 
out either of your brains: were as good 

crack a fusty nut with no kernel. 

Ai'hil. What, with me too, Thersites ? 

Ther. There’s Clysses and old Nestor — whose 
wit was mouldy ere y(.>ur graudsires had nails 
on their toes — yoke you like draught-oxen, 
and make you plough up the wars. 

A^kll. What, wliat? 

Ther. Yes, good sooth: to Achilles! to 
Ajax, to! 120 

Ajax. I shall out out your tongue. 

Ther. ’Tis no matter; I shall speak as much 
as thou afterwards. 

Pair. No more wmrds, Thersites; peace! 

Ther. I ■will hold my peace -wlien Achilles’ 
brach^ bids me, shall I i 

AchiL There ’s for you, Pa,trocliis. 

T/wr. I wall see you bang’d, like clotpoles,^ 
ere I come any more to your tents: I wdll 
keep where there is wit stirring, and leave 
the faction of fools. [Exit. 

pair. A good riddance. 132 

AchiL Marry, this, sir, is proclaim’d tlmough 
all our host: — 

Tliat Hector, by the tifth hour of the sun, 
Will, witli a trumpet, ’twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-morrow morning call some knight to arms 
That hath a stomach; ami such a one that dare 
Maintain — I know not what; ’tis trash. Fare- 
well 

Ajax. Farewell Who shall answer him? 

Ac/iil. I know not, — ’tis put to lottery; 
otherwise wo 


He knew his man. 

[Exmnt Aehilltx aad Patrodiis. 
■Ajax. Q, meaning you. — I will go learn more 
of it. [B.vii. 

Scene II. Troj. A room in .Priam/s palace. 

Enter Peiam, Hector, Troilus, Paris, xind: 
Helenu's., ■ 

Pri. After so many hours, lives, speeches 
spent, 

Thusonceagaiu says Nestor from the Greeks:— 
‘‘Deliver Helen, ami all damage else — 

As honour, loss of time, travail, expense. 
Wounds, friends, and what else dear tliat is 
consum’d 

111 hot digestion of this cormrirant war — 
Shall be struck oif : ” — Heetoi‘, wliat say you 
to'’t'? 

Hect. Though no man lesser feans the Gh’eeks 
than I 

As far as toucheth my }>articular. 

Yet, dread Ih’iam, 10 

Thei*e is no lady of more softer bowels. 

More s})ongy to suck in the sense of feav, 
More ready to cry out “ Who knows what 
follows?” 

Than Hector is: the wound of peace is surety, 
Surety secure; hut- modest doubt is (iallVl 
The beacon of the wise, the tent'^ that searches 
To the bottom of the worst. Let Helen go; 
Since the iirst sword \vas drawn about this 
question, 

Every tithe soul, ’mongst many thousand 
dismes,^ 19 

Hath been as dear as Helen,— I mean, of ours; 
If we have lost so many tenths of ours, 

To guard a thing not ours nor woi'th to us, 
Plad it our name, the value of one ten, — 
What merit ’s in that reason wliich denies 
The yielding of lier up? 

Tro. Fie, fie, my brother! 

Weigh you the worth and hoiujur of a king, 
So great as our di'ead fatlier, in a scale 
Of common ounces? will you withcounters sum 
The past-proportion of his infinite ? 

And buckle in a Avaist most fathomless so 


» Tent, probiuj?; metaphor from surgery. 
* DUmes, tenths (of the army). 


1 hound. 


2 C^o!fjJoZi;6‘=blockheads. 
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ACT IL Scene 2. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


With spans and inches so diminutive 3i 
As fears and reasons^ tie, for godly shame! 

) l^BeL No marvel, though you bite so sharp 
} ■ at reasons, 

> You are so empty of them. Should not our 

i . father . 

$ Bear the great sway of his affairs with reasons, 

< Beeauseyour speech hath none that tells him so ? 

< Yro. You are for^ dreams and slumbers, 

< brother priest; 

j You fur your gloves with reason. Here are 
j your reasons : 

^ You know an enemy intends you harm; 

J You know' a sword employ’d is perilous, 40 
^And reason flies the object of all barm: 

<Wlio marvels, tlien, wdieii Heleniis beholds 
JA Grecian and his sw'ord, if he do set 
;The very wdngs of reason to his heels, 

< And iiy like chidden Mercury from Jove, 

sOr like a star di sorb’d? Nay, if w'e talk of 
\ reason, 

^ Let’s shut our gates, and sleep: manhood and 
^ honour 

< Should have hare hearts, would they hut fat 

( their thoughts 

^ With this cramm’d reason: reason and respect 
) Make livers pale, and iustihood deject. ] so 
Ileet. Brothel*, she is not 'vvortli wdiat she 
doth cost 
The holding. 

Tro. What is aught, but as ’tis valu’d? 
Ileet But value dw'ells not in particular will ; 
It holds his estimate and dignity 
As well wherein ’t is precious of itself 
As in the prizer: ’tis mad idolatry 
To make the service greater than the god; 

?[[ And the will dotes, that is attributive 
<To what infectiously itself affects, 

I Without some image of th’ affected merit.] 60 
T?'o. £ I take to-day a wife, and my election 
Is led on in the conduct of^ my wdll; 

5 My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 

J Two traded pilots ’twdxt the dangerous shores 
5 Of will and judgment: how may I avoid, 

J Although my will distaste w^hat it elected, 
<The wife I chose? there can be no evasion 
jTo blench from this, and to stand firm by 
honour: 

J the man for, or in favour of. 

2 In the conduct o/= under guidance of. 


We turn not back the silks upon the merchant • 
When we have soil’d them ; nor the remainder 
viands 

We do not throw in iiiirespective sieve 
Because we no\v are full] It w'as though t meet S 
Paris should do some vengeance on the Greeks: 
Your breath of full consent bellied his sails; 
The seas and wdnds, old wranglers, took a truce, ^ 
And did him service: he touch’d the ports 
desir’d; 

And, for ail old aunt whom the Greeks held 
captive, 

He brought a Grecian queen, whose youth and 
freshness 

Wrinkles Apollo, and makes stale the morning. 
Why keep we her? the Grecians keep our aunt: 
Is she worth keeping? why, she is a pearl, si 
Whose price hath launch’d above a thousand 
ships, 

And tuiii’d crown’d kings to merchants. 

If you ’ll avouch ’t was wisdom Paris went,— 
As you must needs, for you all cried, “Go, go;” 
If you’ll confess he brought home noble jirize, — 
As you must needs, for you all clapp’d your 
hands, 

And cried, “ Inestimable! wliy do you now 
The issue"* of your proper wisdoms rate, 

And do a deed that fortune never did, — m 
Beggar the estimation which you priz’d 
Bicher than sea and land ? O theft most base, 
That we have stol’n what we do fear to keep! 

[] Bnt, thieves, unworthy of a thing so stoFn, 
That in their country did them that disgrace ^ 
We fear to warrant in our native place! ] 

(7«a. [TTWna] Cry, Trojans, cry! 

Fri What noise, what shriek is this? 
[[Tm ’Tis our mad sister ; I do know her ., 
voice.] ^ 

Cas, [HWim] Cry, Trojans! 

^ It. is Cassandra., loo 

' Enter Cassandra, 

Cas. Ciy, Tro j ans, cry ! lend me ten thousand 
. .eyes,' V 

And I wdll fill them with prophetic tears. 
liect. Peace, sister, peace! 

Virgins and boys, mid-age and wndnkled 

® Took a truce, made peace. 

■* Issue, result. ® Eld, old age. 
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ACT II. Scene 2. 


TBOILUS AND .CHESBIDA. 


Sctft infancy, tliat notliing eaiist but cry, 105 
Add to my clamours! let as i>ay betimes 
A moiety of tiuit ma-ss of moan to come. 

Cry, Trojans, cry 1 practise youreyes with tears! 
Troy mast not be, nor goodly II ion stand; 



Cas. Cry» TrojauH, cry ! lend me ten tluiusiuul eyes, j 

And I will fill them with i rophefcic tears.— (Act ii. 2. 101, 102.) ! 


Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us ail. no 
Cry, Trojans, cry! a Helen and a woe! 

Cry, cry! Troy Inirns, or else let Helen go. 

[EMi, 

Ilect Now, yonthful Troilns, do not these 
liigh strains 

Of divination in our sister work 
^ Some touches of remorse ? £ or is your blood 
^Bo madly hot, that no discourse of reason, 
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ACT II.' Scene' 2, ■, 

Nor fear of. .bad. success in a bad cause, ) 
Can qualify the same?] I 

T/’o. Why, brother elector, 

We may not think the justness of each, act 
Such and no other than event doth form it; 
Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 
Because Gassaiidra 's mad: her brain-sick rap- 
tures 122 

Cannot distaste^ tlie goodness of a quarrel 
Which hath our several honours all engag'd 
To make it gracious. For rny private part, 

I am no more touch’d than all Priam’s sons: 
And Jove forbid tliere should be done amongst 
us 

Such things as might offend the ■weakest spleen 
To hglit for and main tain! 

Par. Else might the world convince**^ of 
levitj' 130 

As well my undertakings as your counsels: 

.But I attest the got Is, your full consent 
Gave wings to my projauision, and cut off 
All fears atteu<ling cm so dire a project. 

[]For what, alas, can these my single arms’? '( 
What propugnation*^ is in one man’s valour, < 
To stand the push and enmity of those (, 
This cpiarrel wouhl excite ? Yet, I protest,] s 
Were I alone to pass‘d the difficulties. 

And had UvS ample power as I lutve will, 140 
Paris should ne’er i*e tract what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the pursuit. 

Pri. Paris, you speak 

Like one besotted on your sweet delights: 

A"ou have the honey still, but these the gjdi; 
[]^So to be valiant is no praise at all.] 

Par. Sir, I propose not merely to myself 
The pleasures such a^ beauty brings with it; 
But I would have the soil of her fair rape 
Wip’d off in honourable keeping her. 

What treason were it to the ransack’d**' queen, 
Disgrace to your great woidhs, and shame to 
me, 151 

Now to deliver her possession^' up 
On terms of liase compulsion! C’an it be 
That so degenerate a strain as this 
Should once .set f ooti ng i ny our gei i erou s bosoms? 


* jOtiitafite, make distasteful. '■i Convinee -amyk-X 
^ Propugnation, means of defence. 

* I'opms^^to passthrough, undergo; reading suspected. 
5 Ransack'd, abducted by force. 

<5 possession le. possession of her. 
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ACT TI. Scene 2. 


TEOILITS AND OEESSIDA. 


ACT II. Scone 3. 


There ’s not the meanest spirit on our party 
\yitliout a heart to dare, or sword to (Iraw, 
When Helen is defended; nor none so noble 
Whose life were ill bestow’d, or death imfam’d, 

') Where Helen is the subject: |~then, I say, 160 
J W ell may we fight for her, whom, we know w^ell, 
jThe world’s lai'ge spaces cannot parallel ]| 

^ Hect. Paris and Ti'oiliis, [[you have both said 
< 'well; : 

And on the cause and question now in hand 
";H.ave gloz’d, — but superficially; not much 
HTnlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
5 Unfit to hear moral philosophy; [] 

The reasons you allege do more conduce 
To the hot passion of distemper’d blood 
Than to make up a free determination lYo 
’Twdxt right and wrong; for pleasure and 
revenge 

Have eai's more deaf than adders to the voice 

Of any true decision. Nature craves 

Ail dues be render’d to their owners: now, 

What nearer debt in all humanity 

Than wdfe is to the husband? If this law 

Of nature be corrupted through affection, 

' [[ And that great minds, of partial indulgence 
To their benumbed wills, resist the same,] 
There is a law in each well-order’d nation 
To curb those raging appetites that are isi 
Most disobedient and refractory. 

If Helen, then, be wife to Sparta’s king, — 

As it is know'll she is, — these moral laws 
Of nature and of nations speak aloud 
To have her liack return’d; thus to persist 
In doing wrong extenuates not wu’ong, 
i; But makes it much more heavy. £ Hector’s 
J opinion 

;Hs this, in way of truth: yet, ne’ertheless, 

; My spritely brethren, I projiend to you 190 
;;ln resolution to keep Helen still; 

; For ’t is a cause that hath no mean dependance 
^Upon our joint and several dignities.] 

I Tro. [[ Why, there you touch’d the life of our 
^ design;] 

Were it not glory that we more affected 
Than the performance of our heaving spleens, 
I would not wdsh a drop of Trojan blood 
Spent more in her defence. But, w'orthy Hector, 
She is a theme of honour and renown; 190 
A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds; 
Whose present courage may beat down our foes, 


And fame in time to come caiumize us: 202 
For, I presume, brave Hector would not lose 
So rich advantage of a promis’d glory, 

As smiles upon the forehead of this action, 

For the wide world’s revenued 

Heot ' I „am yours, 

You valiant oifspring of great Priamus. — 

1 have a roisting'-^ challenge sent amongst 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks 
Will strike amazement to their drowsy spirits: 

I was advertis’d^ their great general slept, 
Whilst emulation*^ in the armj^ crept: 212 

This, I presume, wdll wake liiiii. [Exeimt 

Scene III. 21ie Grecian camp. Before 
Achilles^ tent. 

Enter Theesites. 

Ther. How^ no'w, Thersites ! wliat, lost in 
the labyrinth of thy fury! Shall the elephant 
Ajax carry it thus ? he beats me, and I rail at 
him: O w^orthy satisfaction! would it were 
otherwise; that I could beat him, whilst he 
rail’d at me: ’sfoot, I’ll learn to conjure and 
raise devils, but I ’ll see some issue of my 
spiteful execrations. Then there ’s Achilles,-— 
a rare enginer. If Troy be not taken till 
these two undermine it, the walls wdil stand 
till they fall of themselves. [^0 thou great.’, 
thunder-darter of Olympus, forget that thoU'; 
art Jove, the king of gods; and, Mercury, lose^ 
all the serpentine craft of thy caduceiis; if ye) 
take not that little little less-thandittle wnt'! 
from them that they have ! wdiich shoit-arm’d ^ 
ignorance itself knows is so abundant scarce, ; 
it will not in circumvention deliver a fly fromj 
a spider, without drawing their massy irons! 
and cutting the web. After this, the ven-J 
geance on the whole camp! or, rather, the! 
bone-ache! for that, methinks, is the curse;! 
dependant on those that \var for a placket. •'"j 
I have said my prayers; and devil envy say} 
Amen.] — What, ho! my lord Achilles! ( 

Enter Pateocles. 

Pair. Who’s there? Tliersites! Good Ther- 
sites, come in and rail. 2Q 

1 Revenue and revenue both occur in Shakespeare. 

2 Roiiitinff, blustering. » Advertis'd, informed, 

^ Enmlations=envy. s FlacJcet, petticoat. 
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ACT IL Scene 3, 


TKOILUS AND CEESSIDA. 


ACT IL Scene 3, 


Ther, If I could have reinemher'd a gilt 
counterfeit, thou ^voiildst not have slipp’d out 
of niy contemplation: hut it is no matter; 
tln'seif u] 3 ou th ystdf ! The coiumoii curse of 
mankind, folly and ignorance, be thine in 
great revenue! heaven bless thee from a tutor, 
and discipline come not near thee! Let thy 


blood ^ be thy direction till thy death! then 
if she that lays thee out says thuu art a fair 
corse, I ’ll be sworn and sworn upon ’t she 
never shrouded any but lazars.- Amen. — 
Where ’s Achilles? 

PaU\ What, art thou devout? wast thou 
in prayer? 










Thi:r. Then tell me, Patroclus, M'hat V Aohilles?— (Act ii. 3. 47, 48.) 


Ther. Ay; the heavens hear me ! 40 

Enter AcHiiaLES. 

AchiL Who’s there? 

Pair. Thersites, my lord. 

xichiL Where, where? — Ai't thou come? 
why, my cheese, my digestion,''^ why hast thou 
not serv’d thyself in to my table so many 
meals ? Come,-— -what ’s Agamemnon ? 

Ther. Thy commander, .Achilles. — Then tell 
me, Patroclus, what’s Achilles? 

1 Th\j hlood~t\\y passions. 

2 Lazars, lepers, or oateusts. 

3 Mp digestion, i.e, my after-dinner amusement. 


Pair. Thy lord, Tliersites: then tell me, 
I pray thee, what’s thyself? r,o 

Ther. Thy knowe3\ Patroclus: then tell me, 
Patroclus, what art thou ? 

Fafr. Thou mavst tell that know’st. 

AcMl 0 , tell, tell. 

Ther. I ’ll decline the whole question, Aga- 
memnon commands Achilles; Achilles is my 
lord; I am Patroclus’ knower; and Patroclus 
is a fool 

Pair. You rascal! 

Ther. Peace, fool! I have not done, co 

Achil He is a privileg’d man.— -Proceed, 
Thei'sites, 







ACT 11. Scene 3. 


TROILUS AND ORESSIDA. 


ACT ir. Scene 3. 


Then Agamemnon is a fool; Achillea is a 
fool; Theraites is a fool; and, as aforesaid, 
Patroclus is a fool. 

AchiL Deri v^e this ; come. 

Thei\ Aganiemuon is a fool to offer to com- 
mand Achilles ; Achilles is a fool to be com- 
manded of Agamemnon; Thersites is a fool 
to serve such a fool; and Patroclus is a fool 
positive. 70 

Fair, Why am I a fool? 

Make that demand to the creator. 
It suffices me thou art. —Look you, who comes 
here? 

AckiL Patroclus, I ’ll speak -with nobody. — 
Oome in with me, Thersites. \Ei)sit into tent 

Ther. Here is such patchery,^ such juggling, 
and such knavery ! [[all the argument is a cuck- 
old and a wdiore;]] a good quarrel to draw 
emulous factions and bleed to death upon. 

Now, the dry serpigo on the subject! and 
< war and lechery confound all Q lEaiit into tent. 

Enter Agamemnon, Ulysses, Nestor, 
Diomedes, and Asaik. 

Again. Where is Achilles? 

Pair, W'ithin his tent; but ill-dispos’d, my 
'lord. ■ , 

Again. Let it be known to him that we are 
.here. 

shent'^ our messengers; and we lay by 
;'Our appertainments, visiting of him: 

; Let him be told so ; lest perchance he think 
$ We dare not move the question of our place, 
(Or know’- not what we are.] 

Fatr. I shall say so to him. [Erit. 

Uigss. We vsaw him at the opening of his 
tent: 

He is not sick. 

AJa.T. Yes, lion-sick, sick of proud heart: 
you may call it melanclioly, if you will favour 
the man; hut, by my head, ’t is pidde: but why, 
w'hv? let him show us the cause. — A word, 
my lord. [Tahes Agamemnon aside. 

Fest. What moves Ajax thus to bay at him ? 

Ulgss. Achilles hath inveigled his fool from 
him. 100 

F'est Who, Thersites? 

1 Patchery.To^wers \ generally a fool, 

s kind of leprosy. 

8 Shent, reviled, abused. 

VOL. vni. 


Ulgss, He. 102 

Fest. Then will Ajax lack matter, if he have 
lost his argument. 

Vlgss. No, you see, he is his argument that 
has his argument, — Achilles. 

Fest. All the better; their fraction is more 
our wish than their faction : but it was a strong 
composure^ a fool could disunite. 

Vlyss. Tht amity that wisdom knits not, 
folly may easily untie.— Here comes Patro- 
clus. Ill 

Fest. No Achilles with him. 

Ulyss. The elephant hath joints, but none 
for courtesy : his legs are legs for necessity”, 
not for flexure. 

Re-enter Patroclus. 

Fair. Achilles bids me say, he is much Sony, 
If any thing more than your sport and pleasure 
Did move your greatness and this noble stated 
To call upon him; he hopes it is no other 
But for your health and your digestion sake, — 
An after-dinner’s breath. 

Agam. Hear you, Patroclus: — 

We are too well acquainted with these answers: 
But his evasion, wing’d thus swift with scorn, 
Gaiinot outfly^ our apprehensions.*^ 

[[Much attribute he hath; and much the reason j 
Why we ascribe it to him : yet all his virtues, ; 
Not virtuously on his own part beheld, ^ 
Do in our eyes begin to lose their glos.s; j 
Yea, like fair fruit in an unwholesome dish, I 
Are like to rot mitasted,] Go and tell him, 
We come to speak with him; and you shall 
not sin, i3i 

If you do say we think him over-proud 
And under-honest ; £ in self-assumption greater ,, 
Than in the note of judgment; and wortLierJ 
than himself { 

Here tend the savage strangeness he puts on,y 
Disguise the holy strength of their command, '! 
And underwrite^ in an observing kind ;j 

His humorous predominance; yea, watch ; 

His pettish limes,® his ebbs, his flows, as if 
The passage and whole carriage of this action ' 
Bode on his tide. ] Go tell him this; and add, ■; 


i Composure ^VLtiion, alliance. 

8 State, noble attendants ; abstract for concrete. 

6 Apprehensmis, powers of understanding. 
udierwrite~ohey, s^tbscribe to. s Lnn<?.s\ caiirices. 
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ACT IL Scene 3. ' ■ ^ TEOILUS AND ' OEESSIDA. act II. Seeiie 3. 


That if he overhold bis price so miicli, 142 
, 'We']l Boneuf liim; prmtlet him, likeaneiigiiie 
' Xut ]>ortal>le, lie under this report, — 

•’Ihiug action hither, this eaiinot go to Avar:] 
A stiniiig dwarf we do alloAvance give 
Before a sleeping giant: — tell him so. 

Pafr. I shaii; and bring his answer presently. 

l&'it mio tent. 

A^am. In second Amice ive 11 not be satisfied; 
We come, to speak Avitli him.— Ulysses, enter 
you. . [Exit Ulysses into tent. 

Ajax. What is he rnoi-e than another ? 

A[/atn. No more than Avha,t he thinks he is. 

Ajax. Is he so much? Do you not think 
he thinks himself a better man than I am? 

Afjam. No question. 

Will you subscribe his thought, and 
say lie is ? 

A (/ah}. No, n< »bie Ajox; you are as strong, 
as valiant, as wise, no less noble, much more 
gentle, and aJt(:>get]ie]‘ more tractable. luo 

Ajax. Why should a man be proud? How 
doth priile groAV ? I know not Avhat pride is. 

Afjam. Your mind is the clearer, Ajax, and 
your virtues the fairer. lie that is proud eats 
up himself; pride is his’ own glass, his own 
trumpet, his own chronicle; and Avhatever 
praises itself but in the deed, deA'ours the 
deed in the praise. 

Ajax. I do hate a proud man, as I hate the 
engendering of toads. 170 

uXest. Yet he ioAu^s himself; is’fc not 

strange? 

lie-enter Ulysses from tent. 

UI^ss. Achilles Avill not to the field to- 
morrow. 

Eyiiv??., What’s his excuse? 

rh/.w. lie doth rely on none; 

But carries on the stream of his dispose, 
Without observance or respect of any, 

In will peculiar and in self-admission.*'^ 

Afjfhn. Wliy will benot,u])onourfairrefiuest, 
Untent Iiis person, and share the air Avith us? 

Ul}/ss. Things small as nothing, for I’equest’s 
sake only, 

He makes important: possess’d he is Avith 
greatness; 180 


Self-adniisshon, i.e. is self-satisfied, 
194 


And speaks not to himself, but Avitli a pride 
That quarrels at self-breath: iinaginkl Avurth 
Holds in his blood such SAA’oin and hut dis- 
course,- 183 

That ’tAvixtliis mental and his aeti\’'e parts 
Hingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages, 

And batters down himself: [^Avhat should IS 
say?,, '■ ■ 5' 

He is so plaguy proud, that th e death-tokens of ' t 
Cry “No recovery.”] . . 

Agam. Let Ajax go to Ihiri.™ 

Dear lord, go you and greet hiiii in his tent: 
’Tis said he holds you Avell; and Avill be led, 
At your request, a little from himself. 191 
Uli/ss. O Agamemnon, let it not be so! 

We ’ll consecrate the steps that Ajax makes 
When they go from Achilles: shall the proud 
lord, 

That hastes his ari’ogance Avith his own seam,’^ 
And neATT sutlers me tier of the Avorld 
Enter his thoughts, save siich as doth reAmlve • 
And ruminate himself,] — sliail he be wor-/ 
shipp’d 

Of that Ave hold an idol mure than he? lOO 
No, this thriee-Avorthy and right- valiant loi'd 
Must not so stale his j»alm, noldy acquir’d; 
Nor, by my will, assub jugate his merit, 

A.S amply titled as Achilles is, 

By going to Ac]iille.s: 

[[That Avere t’ eulard his fat-already pride, •' 
And add more coals to Cancer AAdien he burns j 
With entertaining great Hyperion.] 

This lord go to him! Jujuter forbid, 

And say in thiindei*, “Achilles go to him.” 
iWtsY. 0, this is Avell; he rubs the 

A’cin of'* him. 210 

Bio. And how his silence drinks up 

this applause! 

Ajax. If I go to him, Avith my armed fist 
I ’ll pash him o’er the face. 

Agam. O, no, you sliall not go. 

Ajax. An a’ be proud Avith me, I ’ll plieeze 
his pride; 

Let me go to him. 

Ulgss. Not for the Avorth tluit hangs upon 
our quarrel. 

Ajax. A paltry, insolent felloA^! 

Nest How he describes himself! 


^ Searjit grease. Hubs the vein flatters, Iiumours. 


1 ffis, its. 


ACT II. Scene 3. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


ACT in. Scene 1. 


AjuA', Can lie not be sociable? 220 

Ult/ss, The raven chides blackness. 

Ajace. 1 ’ll let his humours blood. 

Agauu He will be the jihysiciaii that 

should be the patient. 

xijiLV. An ail men were o’ my mind,— - 
Cb/ss. Wit v-ould be out of fashion. 

£ AJaev. A’ should not bear it so, a’ should eat 
Awords first : shall pride carry it? 

; And ’t would, you ’d carry half. 

•' n//ss. A’ would have ten shares,] 

AJckv, I will knead him ; I ’ll make him 
sup])le. 

A^est [Asuic] He’s not yet through warm: 
force Mm with pi'aises: pour in, pour in; his 
ambition is dry. 

UIgss. [To AgamJ] My lord, you feed too 
much on this dislike. 

Our noble general, do not do so. 

Bio. You must prepare to fight wdthout 
Achilles. 

■ llgss. Why, ’tis this naming of him does 
him harm. 

Here is a man — but ’t is before his face; 240 
I will be silent. 

A^est. Wherefore should you so? 

He is not emulous, as Achilles is. 

Know the whole w’orid, he is as valiant. 
AJfLv. A whoreson dog, that shall palter thus 
wn'tli us! Would he were a Trojan! 

A’eiit. What a vice Avere it in Ajax now, — 
Cbm. If he were proud, — 

Dio. Or covetous of praise, — 
r/yAs. Ay, or siu*ly borne, — 

Bio. Or strange, or self-afiected! 250 


Ulgss. Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of 
sweet composure;^ 2bi 

Praise him that got thee, she that gave thee 
suck: 

Fam’d be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice-fam’d, beyond all erudition : 

But he that disciplin’d thy ai*ms to light, 

Let Mars divide eternity in tw^ain, 

And give him Milf: [and, for thy vigour, letS 
Biilbbearing Milo his addition yield ) 

To sinewy Ajax.] I ’ll not praise thy wisdom, i 
[Which, like a bourn, a pale, ashore, coriliiies) 
Thf spacious and dilated parts: here’s Nes-/ 
tor, — . 261? 

Instructed by the antiquary times, 

He must, he is, he cannot but be wise: — ] 
But pardon, fatlier Nestor, were your days 
As green as Ajax’, and your brain so tenq^er’d, 
You should not have the eminence of him, 
But be as Ajax. 

AJa^:. Sball I call you father? 

A^est. Ajg my good son. 

Bio. Be rul’d by him, Lo.r(l Ajax. 

Ub/ss. There is no tarrying here; the hai*t 
Achilles 2 C 9 

Keeps thicket. Please it our great general 
To call together all Ms state of war; 

Fresh kings are come to Troy : to-morrow 
We must with all our main of power stand fast: 
And here ’s a lord, — come knights from east 
to west, 

And cull their fiowei', Ajax sliall cope the best. 

Go we to coimcil. Let Achilles sleep: 
Light boats sail swift, though greater liulks 
draw deep. [Kvevnt. 


ACT III. 


■■[yScEXE I. Trog. A room iti Friamh palace. 

; Enter a- Servant and .Paxdarus. 

' Pan. Friend, you,— pray you, a word: do 
not. YOU follow the young Lord Paris? 

; Serv. Ay, sh*, when he goes before me. 
j Fan. Y'ou depend upon him, I mean? 

< Serv. Sir, I do depend upon the lord. 


Pan. YYni depend upon a noble gentleman;) 
I must needs ])raise bim, c 

Serv. The lord be praised! ? 

Pan. You know^ me, do you not? ^ 

Serv. Faith, sir, superficially. 10 j; 

Pan. Friend, know me better ; I am the \ 
Lord Pandarus. '! 

Serv. I hope I shall know your honour lietter. ^ 
Pan. I do desire it. '' 

Serv. You are in the state of grace. s 
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1 Compomre, disposition. 


ACT 111. Scene 1. 


TROILUS AND CEESSIDA. 


ACT III. Scone 1. 


I Fhh, Grace ! not so, fiiend ; honour and 
] lordship are niy titles. [ J/ usic — -What 

Gnusic is this I 

( KSen\ I do but partly know, sir: it is music 
; in parts. 20 

) Pan. Know you the inusiciaus? 

^ . Sen\ Wholly,, sir. 

Pan. Who pla}' they tol 
/SVrr. To the hearers, sir. 

Pan. At whose pleasure, friend? 

;> Serv. At mine, sir, and theirs that loA^e music. 
/ Pan-. Command, I mean, fi-ieiid. 

) Serr. Who shall I coimnand, sir? 

! Pan. Friend, we understand not one another: 
I am tfio courtly, and thou art too cunning. At 
; whose request do these men play ? 3i 

S<a'v. That’s to ’t,^ indeed, sir: marry, sir, 
' at the request of Paris my lord, who ’s there 
'.in ])erson; with him, the mortal Yenus, tlie 
. heart~bloo<l <.)f beauty, love’s iiivi.sibie soul, — 
Pan. Y"bo, my cousin Cressida? 

;; iSenv. No, sir, Helen : cordd you not find 
■■ out that by lier attriluites.^ 

Pan. It should seem, fellow, tiiat thou hast 
I’nnt seen tlie Latly Cressida. I come to speak 
Avith Paris finm the Prince Troilus: I will 
make a complimeutar'^ a-ssault upon him, for 
m}' business seethes. 

Sodden business 1 there a stewed^ 
.phrase indeed! 

> .Enter Paris and Helex, attended. 

Pan. Fair be to you, my lord, and to all 
lathis fair company! fair desires, in all fair 
i measure, fairly guide them I — esi:)ecially to 
J^you, fair queen! fair thoughts be your fair 
[pillow! 4 \^ 

[ Helen. Dear lord, you are full of fair words, 
/ Pan. You speak your fair pleasure, sweet 
/ queen. — Fair puince, here is good broken 
music. 

> Par. You have broke it, cousin : and, by my 
Slife, you sliall make it whole again; you shall 
apiece it out Avith a piece of your ].)evformance. 
[ — Nell, he is full of liarmony. 

> Fan. Truly, lady, no. 

J Helen. 0, sir, — 

1 That ’a to '^”that 's to the point. 

2 Compli mental, courteous. 

s Stewed, fit for a steAvs; a quibbling expression. 
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Fan. Paide, in sooth; in good S(n:>th, very 
rude.- . ■ 

Par. 'Well saitl, my lord! well, you .saA' so 
in tits.^ 

Fan. I have business to my lord, dear queen. 
— My lord, AAnll you A^ouchsafe me a Avord I 
Helen. Nay, this shall not hedge us out: 
we ’ll hear you sing, certainh'. 

Fan. Y^ell, sAveet queen, you are pleasant 
Avith me. — But, marry, thus, my lord, — My 
dear lord, and most esteemed friend, your 
brothel* Troilus, — ro 

Helen. My ioixl Pandariis ; honey - sweet ' 
lord, — ■( 

Pan. Go to, SAveet queen, go to: — commends, 
himself most affectionately to you, — 

Helen. You shall not Ijub*’ us out of our , 
meloily: if you do, our inelanehuly upxui your ’ 
head! 

Pan. SAveet queen, .sweet queen; that’s a 
sweet queen, i’ faith,--- 

Helen. And to make a SAveet lady sad is a, 
soiu* ullence. so 

Fan. Nay, tliat shall not seiwe your turn;’ 
that sliall it not, in truth, la. Nay, I care' 
not for such Avords; no, no. And, my lord, - 
he desires you, that if the king call for him • 
at su])j.)er, you Avill make his excuse. 

Helen. My Lord Pandarus, — 

Fan. Y"hat says iriy sAAxet queen, — my Aumy 
A^ery sweet queen? 

Far. What exploit ’s in hand ? Avhere sups ; 
he to-night ? oo ; 

Helen. Nay, but, my lord, — 

Fan. What sa.ys my sAveet queen? — Mv' 
cousin will fall out Avitli you. You must not ; 
knoAA^ where he sups. 

Par. I’ll lay my life, Avith iny disposer; 
Cressida. 

Fan. No, no, no such matter; you are wide:^' 
come, your dis}>oser is wsick. v 

Far. YYdl, 1 11 make excuse. oo ; 

Pan. Ay, good my lord. Wliy should you 
say Cressida? no, your poor disposer’s sick. ! 
Far. I spy. 

Fan. You sjiyl Avhat do you s])y? — Come,,; 
give me an instrument. — Now, sAA''eet queen. : 


4 Piu, the diA’isions of a song. 

5 Bob, cheat. 

6 You are wide, i.e. wide of the mark. 





ACT III. Scene 1. 


TBOILUS AND CBESSIDA. 


Helen., Why, this is kindly done. . lOo 
:’' Aly , niece is iK'nTiblj^ in love with' a' 

thing you have, , sweet queen. 

^ -Helen. She shall have it, my lord, if it be 
not luy lord Paris. 

,,; Fan. He! no, she’ll none of him; they two 
; are twain. iii 

'■ Helen. Falling in, after falling out, may 
make them three. 

Fan. Come, come, I ’ll hear no more of this; 
H ’ll sing you a song now. 

; Ilele/i. Ay, ay, prithee now. By ray troth, 
sweet lord, thou hast a fine forehead. 

; Fan. Ay, you may, you may. 
f Helen. Let thy song be love: this love will 
undo us all. 0 Cupid, Cupid, Cupid! 120 
Fan. Love! ay, that it shall, i’ faith. 

Far. aiy, good noAV, love, love, nothing but 
dove. 

Fan. In good troth, it begins so. [Sings. 
Love, love, nothing but love, still niore!^ 

Love, love, nothing but love, still more ! ^ 

For, 0, love’s bow 
Shoots buck and doe: 

■ The shaft confounds, 

Not that it wounds, 

; But tickles still the sore. 

< These lovers cry— Oh! oh! they die! 13 O 

Yet that which seems the wound to kill 
Doth turn oh! oh! to ha! ha! he! 

! So dying love lives still: 

Oh! oh! awhile, but ha! ha! ha! 

^ Oh! oh! groans out for ha! ha! ba! 

■ Heigh-ho! 

' Helen. In love, i’ faith, to the very tip of 
['the nose. 139 

/ Far. He eats nothing but doves, love; and 
[that breeds hot blood, and hot blood begets 
diot thoughts, and hot thoughts beget hot 
('■deeds, and hot deeds is love. 

( Pan. Is this the generation ^ of love*? hot 
< blood, hot thoughts, and hot deeds? Why, 

•' they ai'e vipers: is love a genei’ation of vipers? 

^ — Sweet lord, who ’s a-field to-day? 

; Far. Hector, Deiphobus, H>lerms, Antenor, 
^and all the gallantry of Troy: I would fain 
jhave arm’d to-day, but my Nell ■would not 
'have it so. Plow chance^ my’ brother Troilus 
?went not? 16 I 

1 Still wore = evermore, always. 

52 Generation., the way love is generated. 

3 How ekance~how comes it that. 


ACT .III, Scene" 2.':;;; 

Helen. He hangs the lip at something:— you) 
know all, Lord Pandarus. , i.'a? 

Fan. Not I, lioney^-sweet queen. --I long) 
to hear how they sped to-day.— You ’ll remein- / 
her your brother’s excuse? ■ 

Par. To a hair. ? 

Fan. Farewell, sweet queen. [ 

Helen. Commend me to your niece. 159 J 
Pan, I will, sweet queen. ■ { 

[d retreat sounded . , 
Far. They’re come fiTnn field: let us to: 
Priam’s hall, ! 

To greet the warriors. Sweet Helen, I must '■ 
woo you ) 

To help unarm our Hector: liis stubborn: 
buckles, 

With these your white enchanting fingers'' 
touch’d, ; 

Shall more obey than to the edge of steel { 

Or force of Greekish sinews; you shall do more/ 
Than all the island kings,— disarm great Hector. [ 
Helen. ’T will make us proud to be his ser- j 
vant, Paris; i 

Yea, what he shall receive of us in duty ;; 

Gives us more palm in beauty than we have, 
Yea, overshines ourself. 

Par. Sweet, above thought I love thee. [ 

Scene II. The same. Fandarits^ orchard. 

Enter Pandabus and Teoilus’ Boy, meeting. 

Pan. How now! where’s thy master? at 
m}’’ cousin Cressida’.s ? 

Bmj. No, sir; he stays for you to conduct 
him thither. 

Pan. O, here he comes. 

Enter Teoieus. 

Ho^v now, how now! 

Tro. Sirrah, walk off. [Exit Bog. 

Pan. Have you seen my cousin ? s 

Tro. No, Pandarus: I stalk about her door, 
Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for 'waftage, [| 0, be thou niv Charon, ■ 
And give me swift transportance to those fields ' 
Where I may wallow in the lily-beds ■ 

Propos’d for the deserver !] 0 gentle Pandarus, ] 
From Cupid’s shoulder pluck his painted wings, 
And ffy with me to Cressid ! 
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ACT III. Scene 2. 


TEOILUS AND ■ CBESSIDA. 


ACT III. Scene 2. 


Pan, Walk here i‘ the orchard, III bring 
her striiight. \Ensit 

Tro. I am giddy; expectation whirls me 
rouinl. 

TId imaginary relish is so sweet 20 

That it enchants my sense : what will it be, 
When that the wiitery palate tastes indeed 
Love’s thrice-repiired’^ nectar? deatlg-Ifearme; 
Swooning destruction: or some joy too hne, 
Too subtle-potent, tin rd too sharp in sweetness, 

^ For the capacity of my laider powers: 

1 fear it inneli; and I do fear l)es!des, 

'That I shall lose distinction in my joys; 
sAs doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
^The enemy iiying.J 30 

Re- en ter Pa n da r rjs. 

Pan, She's making her ready, shell come 
straight : you must be witty now, vSlie does so 
' blu.sli, [^nnd fetches her wind so short, as if she 
' Avere fray'd with a sprite:] [ ’ll fetch her. It 
is the prettiest villain: she fetches iier breath 
as .short as a new-ta'eii. sjiarrow. [A'rfif, 

Tro, Even such a passion iloih embrace my 
lursom : 

My heart Iteats thicker than a feverous pulse; 
And iill my pOAVers do thdr bestoAving’'* lose^ 
Like Am.ssalage at unawares eneounPring 
The eye of maje.sty. 41 

Re-enter Paxdarus vAth (Iressida. 

Fail. Come, come, what need you blush? 
shame ’s a baby. — Here she is now; swear the 
oathvS noAv to her that you haam &wom to me. 
— What, are you gone again? you must be 
wuitch’d ere you be made tame, must you? 
5 Come your Avays, come yourvAmys; []an you 
jdraw backAArard, Aveli put you f tlie tills. ^ — ] 
j Why do you not speak to her'? — [^Come, draw 
this curtain, and let ^s see your picture. Alas 
)the day, Iioaa’' loth you are to offend daylight! 
f'an '’tAAmre dark, you’d close sooner. So, so; 
5 rub on, and kiss the mistress. HoavugaaM a 
Jkiss in fee-farm!''’ build there, carpenter; the 
^air is SAveet. Nay, you shall fight your hearts 
(jout ere I part you. The falcon as tiie tercel, 
5 for all the ducks i’ the river; go to, go to.] 56 

1 Repured - Death, ir, it will be death. 

3 Biiittntevig, self-control. 4 ^eUls, shafts. 

^ Pee-fann, metaphoncally-in perpetuity. 
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Tro, You have bereft me of all AA’ords, lady. 

Pan, Words pa}^ no debts, give her deeds : 
£ but she ’ll bei'eave you o’ the deeds too, if .she ' 
call your actWity in questirm.] ‘What, billing 
again? Here ’s— “ In Avitness Avhereof the par- 
ties interchangeably” — Come in, come in: I ’ll 
go get a fire. [£jAt 

Cres, Will you AAA‘dkin, my lord? • 

Tro, O Cressida, how often haim I wish’d 
me thus! 

Ores, Wish’d, my lord!— The gods grant — 

O my lord! 

Tro, What should thej^ grant ? AAdiat makes 
this pretty abruption 1 what too curious^’ dreg 
espies my sweet lady in the fountain of our 
loA’e? . ■ 

Cres. More dregs then A\'ater, if iua^ fears 
. haA^e eyes. 

£Tro. Fears make devils of ciierubins; they ' 
neA^er see truly. 

Cres, Blind fear, that seeing reason leads, . 
finds safer footing than blind reason .stum- 
bling AA’ithoiit fear; to fea,r tiie Avorst oft eure.s , 
the Avorst. ] 

7hx O, let my lady !i|>preliend no fear: in 
all Cupid’s pageant there is presented no 
monster.. ' 8i 

C^res, Nor nothing niouHtrous neither? 

S'ro. Nothing, but our undertakings; Avhen 
Ave vow to weejA seas, live in fire, eat rocks, 
tame tigers; thinking it liarder for our mis- 
tress to deAUse imposition enough than for us 
to undergo any difiieulty imposed. This is the 
monstruosity in lov'e, lady, — that the Avill is 
infinite, [[and the execution confin’d; that the ; 
desire is boundless,] and the act a slave to , 
limit. no 

Cres. They say, all lovers SAvear more per- 
fomance tlian they are aide, and yet reserve 
an ability that they never perform; A’OAving 
more than the perfection of ten, and discharg- 
ing lea.s than the tenth part of one. They that 
ha,ve the voice of lions and tlie act of hares, 
are they not monsters? 

Tro, Are there such ? such are not Ave : praise 
us as we are tasted,^ aiiov'' us as we prove ; [[our !' 
head shall go bare till merit croAvn it: no per-;i 
fection in reversion shall have a praise in pre- ;!• 


« Curious, perhaps “ causing: cariosity. ” ^ Tasted = tested. 




sent : we will not name desert before Hs bix'tb ; 
^and, being born, bis addition shall be bumble.] 
Few words to fair faith: Troilus shall be such 
to Cressid as what envy can say worst shall be 
a mock for his truth, and what truth can 
speak truest not truer than Troilus. 

Will you walk in, my lord? 


' ' ■ Re-enter Pandarus. , ' 

' l 

Pan. What, blushing still? have you not' 
done talking yet? 109 

' Ores. ■ Well, uncle,' what ■ folly I commit, i'; 
dedicate to you. ; 

Pa 7 i. I tliank you for that : if my lord get 



Pan. What, bluBhing still? have you not done talkinff yet?~(Act iii. 2. lus, 10i>.) 


> a boy of you, you ’ll give him me. Be true to 
^'my lord: if he flinch, chide me for it. 
j Tro. You know now your hostages; your 
uncle’s word and my firm faith. 

Pan. Nay, I’ll give my word for her too: I love you no-w; but not, till now, so much 
jjour kindred, though they be long ere they are But I might master it: — in faith, I He; 

< wooed, they are constant being won : they ai'e My thoughts were like unbridled children, 

jiburs, I can tell you; they’ll stick where they grown iso 

^are thrown.] 120 Too headstrong for their mother: — see, we 

Ores. Boldness comes to me now, and brings fools 1 

me heart: — Why have I blabb’d? who shall be true to us 

Prince Troilus, I have lov’d you night and day When we are so unsecret to ourselves? — 

For many weary months. But, though I lov’d you w^ell, I w^oo’d you not; 

Yro. Why was my Cressid, then, so hard And yet, good faith, I wish’d myself a man, 

to win? Or that we women had men’s privilege 
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Oj'es. Hard to seem won: but I was won, 
my lord, 

With the first glance that ever — pardon me — 
If I confess much, you will play the tyrant. 


ACT riL ScentJ 2. 


TP.OILUS AND CEESSIBA. 


ACT III. Scene 2. 


Of s|;)eaking first. Sweet, me hold my tongue; 
Foi', in this ra]iture, I siiali surely speak its 
The thing I shall repent. See, see, your silence, 
C.'Uuuing iii duiubuess, from niy weakness draws 
My very soul of counsel I — atop my mouth. 

Tro, And shall, albeit sweet music issues 
: : thence. 

■ |~Ptm Pretty, i’ faith. 3 ' \_Ivmes her. 
Cres. My lox'd, I do liteseecli you, pardon me; 
was not my purpose thus to beg a kiss: 

I a,m ashamed;— O heavens! v^hat Iiave I done? 
For this time will I take my leave, my lord. 
£Tro. Your leave, sweet Cressid! 

Fan. Leave! an }'oii take leave till to-mor- 
row morning, — iso 

Pray you, content you. ]] 

7Wj. What oifends you, lady? 

Cre^. Sir, mine own compaii}'. 

Tro. You cannot shun 

Yourself. 

Ores. Let me go and try: 

I have a kind of self resides witli you; 

But an unkind self, that itself will leave, ^ 

To be another s fool. I would be gone:— 
W^here is my wit ? I know not what I speak, 
Tro. Weil know^ they what they speak that 
sjjeak so wisely. 

Cms*. Pereluince, my lord, I show’d luoi'e 
craft than love; 160 

And fell so roundly to a large confession, 

To angle for your thoughts: but you are wise; 
Or else you love not; for to be wise and love 
Exceeds man’s might; that dwells with gods 
above. 

Tro. 0 that I thought it could be in a w'oman— 
As, if it can, I ■will presume in you — 

To feed for aye her lamp and llame.s of love; 
To keep her constancy in plight and youth, 
Outliving beauty’s outward, with a mind 
That doth renew swifter than blood decays! 
Or, that persuasion tioulcl but thus convince 
me,-— 171 

That my integrity and trutli, to you 
Might be a.lfront(Hl with, the match and weight 
Of such a winnow’tl pnirity in love; 

How were I tlien uplifted! but, alas, 

I am a.s true as truth’s simplicity, 

And simpler than the infancy of truth. 


Cres. In that I ’ll war with you. 

. Tro. . ■ . ■ , . O'.virtuoiLs tight, 

When right with right wai's who sliall be must 
right! 170 

True swains in love sludl, in tlie world to come, 
Approve their truths by Troikis: when their 
rhymes, 

Pull of protest, of oath, and big compare, 
Want similes, truth tir’d with iteration, — 
[]As true as steel, as plaiitage^^ to the moon, ^ 
As sun to day, as turtle to her mate, 'J 

As iron to adamant, as earth to the centre, — 
Yet, after all comparisons of truth, 

[]As truth’s authentic author to be cited,] 

‘‘As true as IToilus” shall crown up the 
verse, 189 

And sanctify the numbers. 

Ores. Prophet may you be! 

If I be false, or swerve a hair from truth, 
When time is old and hath foi’g(.)t itself, 

When waterdrops have worn the stones of 
Troy, 

And blind oblivion swalt Avkl cities up, 

J[ Aiid mighty states cliaracterless are grated > 
To dusty nothing;] yet let memory, ^ 

From false to false, among false maids in love, 
Upbraid my falsehood ! when they ’ve said 
“'as false .. 

As air, as water, wind, or sandy earth, 

[] As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer’s cjiif, 200 , 
Pard to the liind, or stepdame to her son,”] — ^ 
“Yea,” let them say, to stick ^ the heart of' 
falsehood, 

■ “ As false as Cressid.” ^ 

£Pan. Go to, a bargain made: seal it, seal it; ^ 
I ’ll be the witness. Here I hold your hand; 
here my cousin’s. If ever you prove false one ' 
to another, since I have taken such pains to ^ 
bring you together, let all pitiful goers- between ’ 
be called to the world’s end after my name,) 
call them all Paiidars;^ let all inconstant men'; 
be Troiluses, all false women Oressids, a,nd ail 
brokers-lietween Pandars! say, amen. > 

Tro. Amen. 

Ores. Amen. 

Pan. Amen, Whereupon I wnll show you 
acliambei* with a bed; which bed, because it'^ 


s Tir*d^hGiT\g tired: an nwkward eonstriurtioB. 
» See note 188. Stick, stab, pierre, 

s PaTidars. a correct piece of philolojxv. 


1 JDcave™ cease. 
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ACT I.ri. Scene a. 


ACT III. Scene 3. 


shall not speak of your pretty encounters, 
.press it to death: Jiway I - 218 

, And (jiipid grant all tojigue-tied maidens here 
'Bed, chamber, Paiidar to provide this gear!] 

\Eweunt 

Scene III. The Grecian camp. Before the 
tent of AcMlles. 

Bnter Ulysses, Diomedes, Nes- 

■ .TOR, Ajax, ..AIenblaus, and Calchas. , ' 

CaL Now, princes, for the service I have 
done you, 

Til’ advantage of the time promiits me aloud 
; To call for recompense. [[Appear it to your 
mind 

[ That, through the sight I bear in tilings, to love] 
I have abandon’d Troy, left rny possessions, 
'.Tncurr’d a traitor’s name; [^expos’d myself, 
;From certain and possess’d conveniences,^ 

' To doubtful fortunes; sequestering from me all 
■ That time, acquaintance, custom, and condition, 

; Alade tame and most familiar to my nature;] 
And here, to do you service, am become ii 
As new into 2 the world, strange, unacquainted: 
I do beseech you, as in way of taste, 

To give, me now a little benefit, 

Out of those many register’d in promise, 
Which, you say, live to come .in iny behalf. 
Agam.. What wouldst thou of us, Trojan? 
make riemand. 

Cal. You have a Trojan prisoner, calM 
An tenor, 

Yesterday Look: Troy holds him very dear. 
Oft have you — often have you tlianks there- 
f<)re — 20 

Desir’d my Cressid in right great exchange, 
Wimm. Troy hath still denied : Vnit this Anteiior, 
I know, is such a wrest'’’ in their affairs, 

That their negotiations all must slack, 
Wanting his manage; and they will almost 
Oive us a prince of blood, a son of Priam, 

In change of him : let him be sent, great princes, 
And he shall buy my daughter; and her pre- 
sence 28 

Shall quite strike off all service I have done, 
In most accepted pain. — 

1 Convenianms, comforts. s J?Uo=stinto. 

3 Wrest, au instrument for tlj^'htenini? the strings of a 
liarp. 


Agam. Let Dioinedes bear liini, 

And bring us Cressid liither: Calchas shall Lave 
What he requests of us,~-~-C:k)od JDionied, 32 
Furnish you fairly for this interc,hauge: 
Withal, bring word if Hector will to-morrow 
Be answer’d in his challenge: Ajax is ready. 

Bio. This shall I undertake; and ’tis a burden 
Which I am proud to ])ear. 

[JCveimt IHomedes and Calchas, 

Enter Achilles and Patroclus, from their 
■ : tent. . 

Ulgss. Achilles stands i’ tb’ entrance of his 
tent: — 

Please it our genei’al to pass strangely by him, 
As if he were foi’got; and, princes all, 40 
Lay negligent and loose regard upon him: 

I wull come last. T is like hell question me 
Why such implausivtd eyes are bent on him: 

If so, I have derision med’cinable, 

To use between your strangene.ss and his ]>ride, 
Which his own will shall have desire to drink: 
[It may do good: pride hath no other glass J 
To show itself but pride; for supple knees L 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees.] 
Agam. We 11 execute your purpose, and put on 
A form of strangeness as. wm pass along: — .. 51 ■. 
So do each lord; and either greet him not, 

Or else disdainfully, which shall shake him 
more 

Than if not look’d on. I will lead the way. 
Achil, What, conies the general to sptak 

with me? 

You know mv .mind, I ’ll fight no more ’gainst 
Troy. 

Agam. What says Acl lilies? would he aught 
■ ■ with us?. ■ 

Nest. Would you, my lord, aught with the 
general? 

■■ Achil. No. , 

Nest. Nothing, my lord. co 

Agam. The better. 

[Exeinit Affamemnon and Nestor. 
Achil. Good day, good day. ' 

Men. l^IauMihf] How do you? ho\v do you? 

{'Exit. 

Achil. What, does the cuckold scorn me ? 
AjoiV. How^ iiowq Patroclus! 

4 Unplausm, i.e. giving no salutation. 
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He shall as soon read in the eyes of others 
As feel in his own fall; []for men, like butter- 
[ flies, 

5 Show not their mealy Avings but to the simimer ; 
J And not a man, for being simply man, so 
} Hath any honour, but honour for those honours 
^That are without him, as place, riches, favour,** 
^ Prizes of atithient as oft a.s merit: 

^ Which when they fall, as being slippery 
< standers, 

5 The love that lean’d on them as slippery too, 

1 DccUnUl, fallen. 

2 Favour, used passively == being in favour. 
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I Do one pluck down another, and together 
I Die in the fall.] But ^t is not so with me: 
Fortune and I are friends: I do enjoy 
At ample point all that I did jtossess, 

Save these mens looks; wdiu do, me thinks, 
lind out 00 

I Something not worth in me such, rich hehold- 
I . ing 

I As they have often given. Here is Ulysses: 

1 11 interrupt his reading. — 

How now, Ulysses! 

Uli/ss- jS'o'w, great Thetis^ son! 

xichil What are you reading? 

Ui^ss. A strange fellow here 



ACT III. Scene 3. 


TEOILUS AND CEESSIBA. 


ACT III. Scene 3. 


Writes Eie, “That , Biaii— Eow dearly ever 
parted,^ , ,.96 

Hoav much in having,- or ■without or in— * 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath, 
Nor. feels not what he owes,'* but by rejection; 
J.£As when his virtues shining upon others 
f'Heat them, and they .retort that heat again . 
^To the first giver,” ] 

AcMl. This is not strange, Ulysses. 

The beauty that is borne here in the face 
The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
To others’ eyes: nor doth the eye itself, 

That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself, 
Not going from itself; but eye to eye oppos’d 
Salutes each other with each other’s form: 

For speculation turns not to itself, i09 

Till it hath travell’d, and is mirror’d there 
Where it may see itself. This is not strange 
at all. 

Uhps.l do not strain at the position, — 

It is familiar,^ — but at the author’s drift; 

Who, in his circumstance,^ expressly proves 
That no man is the lord of any thing, 

Though in and of him there be much con- 
sisting, 

Till he communicate his parts to others; 

Nor doth he of himself know them for aught 
Till he behold them formed in th’ applause 
5 Where they’re extended; [who, like an arch, 
\ reverberates 120 

(The voice again; or, like a gate of steel 
( Fronting the sun, receives and 16110161:3 back 
j His figure and his heat. ] I was much rapt in 
this; 

And apprehended here immediately 
The unknown Ajax. 

Heavens, what a man is there 1 a very horse ; 

; That has he knows not what. [ Nature, what 
J things there are, 

(Most abject in regard, and dear in use!^ 
Wdiat things again most dear in the esteem, 
And poor in worth I] Now shall we see to- 
morrow — 130 

An act that very chance doth throw upon him— 
Ajax renown’d. O heavens, wEat some men do, 
While some men leave to do! 


1 Parted, having good parts or qualities. 

2 Having, substance, property. s Owes, owns. 
i Cimanstance, i.e. details of his argument. 

6 Use, utility, opposed to reputation. 


[ How some men creep in skittish Fortune’s 
hall, 134 <' 

While others play the idiots in her eyes! < 
How one man eats into another’s pride, ( 
While pride is fasting in liis wantoiinessi] ^ 
To see these Grecian lords! — wliy, even already 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder, 

As if his foot were on brave Hector’s breast, 
And great Troy shrieking. ui 

AchiL I do believe it; for they pass’d by me 
As misers do by beggars,— neither gave to me 
Good word nor look: what, are my deeds forgot? 
Ulps, Time hath, rny lord, a, vmllet at Lis 
hack, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-siz’d monster of ingratitudes: 

Those scraps are good deeds past; which are 
devour’d 

As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As they are done: perseverance, dem* my lord, 
Keeps honour bright: [to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 152 
In monumental mockery.] Take th’ instant 
■ way; 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast: keep, then, the 
path; 

For emulation hath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue: if you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct fortli-right,*' 
Like to an enter’d tide, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost; 16 O 

COr, like a gallant horse falFn in first rank, 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 
O’er-run and trampled on: then what they 
. ■ in piresent,. „ ■ ■.'. .■■> 

Though less than yours in past, miist o’ertop? 

yours;] \ 

For time is like a fashionahle host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest 1jy tli’ 
hand, 

And witlxhis arms outstretch’d, asUie would fly, 
Grasps in the comer: [welcome ever smiles, v 
And farewell goes out sighing. O,] let not^ 
virtue seek 

Eemuneration for the thing it was; i?o 

For beauty, wit, 


6 Forth-right = the path that leads straight on. 
T As, as though. 
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High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 
iLove, friendship, charity, are subjects ail 173 
'To envious and cn iuinniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin, — 

I' £ That all, with one consent, praise new-born 
.gauds,.', 

• Though tliey are made and moulded of things 

^ 'past, ■ , 

Ainl give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

'^>More laud than gilt oh?r-dusted.] 179 

The present eye praises the present object: 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete^ 
man,' 

That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax; 
Since things in motion sooner catch the eye 
Than what not stirs. The cry went once on 
thee, 

And still it might, and ^^et it may again, 

If thou wouklst not (Uitoinb thyself alive, 

Anti ca^se thy rejuitatitm in tliy tent; 

Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of 
late, 

]\lade emulous missions hnongst the gods 
themselves, is9 

And drave great Mars to faction. 

AehiL Of this luy privacy 

I have strong reasons, 

Hj/ss. But 'gainst your privacy 

The reasons are more potent and lieroical: 

’T is known, Achilles, that you are in love 
With one of Priam’s daughters. 

Achil, Ha,! known! 

Is that a wonder ? 

The providence that ’s in a -watchful state 
Knows almost every grain of Piutus’ gold; 
j Finds bottom in th’ uncomprehensive- deeps;] 
Keeps place with tliought, and almost, like 
the gods, 199 

Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 
'.[[There is a mystery— -with whom relation® 

5 Durst never meddle — in the soul of state; 
^Wliich hath an oj)erat.iou more divine 
^Than breath or ptm can give expre.ssure to:] 
Ail the commerce'^ that you have had with 
Troy 


1 Cfhstplafe, iiRitally accented so by Elizabethan writers. 

2 xinfatlioniable. 
s Relation, i.o. history. 

4 Comamirce, secret interconrse. 
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As perfectly is ours as yours, juy lord; 

[And better woukl it .tit Achilles much 
To throw down Hector than Polyxeiia:] ' 
But it must grieve young Ibrriuis imw at 
home, 

When fame shall in our islands sound her 
trump, 210 

A.nd all the Greekish girls shall tripping 
sing, 

Great Hector’s sister did ..A.chiiies win; .'. 

But our great .Ajax bravt^ly beat down him.” 
Farewell, my lord: I as your lover speak; 

The fool slides o’er the ice that you sIioiiM 
break. [Ednt, 

Pair, To this effect, Achilles, have I mov’d 
you: 

A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loatli’d than an effeminate man 
In time of action. [I vstand coiulemu’d forj 
this; 21{;K! 

They think my little stointich to the war, 

.And great love to me, restrains you thus: ] 
Sweet, rouse yourself ; and the u’eak wanton 
Cupid 

Shall from your neck unloose his amorous 
fold, 

And, like a dewiirop f.r(,)ni the lion s mane, 

Be shook to air. 

Aehif, Shall Ajax light with Hector? 

Patr, Ay, ami perhaps receive much honour 
by him. 

AchiL I see my reputation is at stake; 

My fame is shrewdly gor’d. 

Pair, O, then, beware; 

Those wounds heal ill that men do give them- 
selves: 

[Omivssion to do what is neces.sary 230 J 

Seals a commission to a blank of danger; J 
And danger, like an ague, subtly taints J 
Even then when we sit idly in the sun. ] i 

ArJiil, Go (*all Thersites hither, sweet Fat- 
roclus: 

I ’ll send the focjl to Ajax, and de.sire him 
T’ invite the Trojan lords after tlu? combat 
To see \m here unarm’d : I have a woxnan’s 

longing, 

An appetite that I am sick withal, 

To, see great Hector in his ^veeds"^ of ■|>eace; 


6 Weed9, used of dre.ss in general. 
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•i; 

I' 


[■ To talk with him, and; to behold his 'visage, ''240 ' 

j, Even to mj Mi of view. ' 

I ■ ' ' ' 

Thersites. 

A labour sav’d! 

; Ther. A wonder! 

j AgMI. What? ■ 

! Ther, Ajax goes up and down the field, ask- 

f ing for himself. , 

I AcML How so? 

Ther, He must fight singly to-morrow with 
Hector; and is so prophetically proud of an 
lieroical cudgelling that he raves in sayiiig 
nothing. 

Achil. How can that be ? 250 

The 7 \ Why, he stalks up and down like a 
I peacock, — a stride and a stand: ruminates like 

I an hostess that hath no arithnietie but her 

brain to set down her reckoning: bites his lip 
I with a politic^ regard, as who should say 

^‘There were wit in this head, an Twould out;” 
and so there is; but it lies as coldly in him 
as fire in a flint, which will not show without 
knocking. The man’s undone for ever; for 
if Hector break not his neck i’ the combat, 
he ’ll break ’t himself in vainglory. He knows 
not me: I said, “Good morrow, Ajax;” and 
he replies, “Thanks, Agamemnon.” What 
think you of this man, that takes me for the 
; general'? [He 's grown a very land-fish, lan- 
;guageless, a monster. A plague of^ opinion! 
a man may wear it on both sides, like a leather 
; jerkin. ] 260 

AchtL Thou must he my ambassador to him, 
Thersites. 

Ther. Who, I? why, he’ll answer nobody; 
j he professes not answering: speaking is for 

beggars; he wears Iris tongue in ’s arms. I will 
])ut on his };)resence: let Patroclus make de- 
mands to me, you shall see the pageant of 
I Ajax. 

Ackil. To him, Patroclus: tell Mm, — I 
lmml)Iy desire the valiant Ajax to invite the 


most valorous Hector to come unarm’d to my 
tent; and to procure safe-conduct for his per- 
son of the magnanimous and most illustrious 
six-or-seven - times - honour’d captain - general 
of the Grecian army, Agamemnon. Do this. 

Patr. Jove bless great Ajax! 2si 

Hum! 

Patr.l come from the worthy Achilles, — 

Ther.mi 

Patr, Who most humbly desires you to in vite 
Hector to his tent,-— 

Ther. Hum! 

Patr. And to procure safe - conduct from 
Agamemnon. 

Ther. Agamemnon! 200 

Pat 7 \ Ay, my lord. 

Ther. Ha! 

What say you to ’t '? 

The}\ God b’ wi’ you, with all my heart. 

PuiJr. Your answer, sir. 

Ther. If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven 
o’clock it will go one w^ay’^or other: how^soever,. 
he shall pay for me ere he has me. 

Puj^r. Your answer, sir. 

Ther. Fare you W' ell, with all my heart. aoO' 

Achil. Why, but he is not in this tune, is he? 

Ther. No, but he’s out o’ tune thus. What 
♦ music will he in him wrhen Hector has 
knock’d out his brains, I know not; hut, I 
am sure, none, — unless the fiddler Apollo get 
his sinew’s to make catlings'^ on. 

Achil. Come, thou shalt bear a letter to him 
straight. 

Ther, Let me bear Another to his horse; for 
that’s the more capable^ creature, 310 

Achil My mind is troubled, like a fountain 
stirr’d; 

And I myself see not the bottom of it. 

[Erennt Achilles and Patrodm into tent, 

Ther. Would the fountain of your nimd 
were clear again, that I might 'water an ass- 
at it! I had rather be a tick in a sheep than 
such a valiant ignorance. \^Exit. 


4 Capable^ intelligent. 
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1 Politic, shrewd, sly. 


2 0/-upon. 


» Catlings, catgut. 


Scene 1. 


TEOILITS . AND ■ CEESSIBA. 


ACT IV, Scene 1. 


AGT IV. 


■Scen'eL , A/MreetmTm^. 

Enter, from, one side, AIxeas, and Servant with 
a torch; from the other, PxiRis,. Deiphobes,. 
Antexor, Diomedes, andothers, with torches. 

Far. See, who’s tkit there'?; 

. J)ei '■ ’T is the Lord JEneas. 

jEne, Is the prince there in person ■?—• ' ' 
Had I so good ocensioii to lie long ■ 

As you, Prince Paris, notliing but heavenly 
business 

Should rob iny bed-mate of iiiV company. . 

Dio. That's my mind tc>o.“Ctood morrow, 
Lord AEneas. 

Far. A valiant Ureuk, Ahieas, — take his 
hand, — 

'Witness the process of your speech, wherein 
Vou told h.ow Oioined, a wliole week by days,^ 
I)id haunt you in the field. 

jEne. Health to you, valiant sir, 

.During all questitm of the gauitle truce; li 
: [] But when I meet you arm’d, a,s black defiance 
J As heiirt can think courage execute. 

/ Fio. The oue and otlier liioined embraces. 
Our blo(,Mis a.re novr in cal ni ; and, so long, health ; 
/But when eonhuition and occasion meet, 

/By Jove, I ’ll play tlie Imnter for thy life 
AVith all niy force, pursuit, and |'>olicy. 

^Ene, And thou shalt hunt a lion, that will 
] fiy 

< WTth his face backw’ard. — In humane gentle- 

< ness,]] 20 

< Welcome to Troy! []now, by Anchises’ life, 

\ W eleome, indeed ! ] By Y eniis’ hand I swear, 
No man alive can love in such a sort 
The thing he means to kill more excellently. 

Dio. ^Ye sympath ize Jove, let JSneas live, 
If to my swonl his fate bt^ not the glory, 

A thousand edmplete courses of the sun! ■ 
But, in mine emulous honour, let him die, 
With every joint a wound, and that to-morrow!* 
yEne. We kuov' each other wmll 30 

.Dio. We do; and long to know each other 
worse. 


Far, This is the most despiteful gentle 
. greeting, . ;;:*2 

The noblest liatef 111 love, that ehr I heard of.— 
WTiat business, lord, so early? 

.Ene, I wms sent fordo the king; but why, 
'I, know not. 

Far. -His purpose .meets ; you: dwas to 
bring this Greek . , 

To Calchas’ house; and tlie,re to render him, 
.■Fordhe enfreed Antenor,..the fair Oressid: 
Let’s. have your company: or, if you please, 
Haste there before us: I ccmstantly do think — 
Or, rather, call my tlnmght a, ceitain know- 
ledge— 41 

My brother Troiius lodges there to-jiight: 
Eouse him, and give him m,>te of our approach, 
With the whole quality “ wherebire: I fear 
We shall be 'much unwelcome. 

JSne. Tiiat I assure you: 

Troiius had rather Troy were borne to Greece 
Than Gressid borne frtuu Troy. 

Far, Tiiei'e is no help; 

The bitter disposition of tlie time 
Will have it so. On, lord; we’ll follow you. 
^Ene, Good iiiorimv, all. [Emit with sermnt. 
Far. And tell me, noble Bionied, — faith, 
tell me true, m 

Even in the soul of sound good-fellowship, — 
Who, in your thoughts, merits fair Helen best, 
Myself or Alenelaus'? 

Dio, Both alike: 

He merits w'ell to have her, that cloth seek her, 
Not making any scruple of her soihire,'^ 

With such a hell of pain and. world of cl large; 
And you as well to keep her, that defend her, 
Not painting the taste of her dishonour, so 
With such a eo.stly loss of wealth and friends: 
[]He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dreg.s of a flat*^ tamed |)ioce; 
You, like a lecher, out of whorish loins 
Are pleas’d to breed out your inherit<)rs: 

Both merits pois’d, each weighs noi’ les.s nor 
more; 

But he as he, eaeli heavier for a whore.] 

, a Quality -terwv of it. » Sailura. cleftieraent. 

4 Platf nietaplior from wine. 


I By day8, i.e. seven days, but not consecutive. 
2 K> 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


ACT IV, Scene 2. 


Par. You are too bitter to your country- 
■womau. 

Dio. Slie ’s bitter to her oountry : [[bear me, 
Paris: — 

For every false drop in ber bawdy veins m 
A Greeian^s life batli sunk; for every scruple 
' Of ber contaminated carrion weight 
A Trojan bath been slain ;[] since she could 
speak, 

She hath not given so many good vrords breath 
As for her Greeks and Trojans suffer’d death. 

Pcm Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do, 
Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy : 
But we in silence hold this virtue well, — 

We ll not commend what we intend to sell. 
Here lies our way. [&euiit. 

Scene II. Court of Pandarus^ house in Troy. 

, Enter Troilus xmd Cressida. ■ 

Yro. Dear, trouble not yourself; the morn 
is cold. 

Cres. Then, sweet my lord, 111 call mine 
uncle down; 

He shall unbolt the gates. 

Tro. Trouble him not; 

To bed, to bed: sleep kill those 2 >retty eyes, 
And give as soft attachment^ to thy senses 
As infants’ em]>ty of ail thought! 

Cres. Good morrow, then. 

Tro. I prithee now, to bed. 

Cres. Are you a-%veary of me? 

Tro. 0 Cressida! but that the busy day, 

W ak’d by th e lark, h ath rous’d the ribald^erows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no 
longer, lo 

I would not from thee. 

Cres. Night hath been too brief. 

Tro. Beshrew the witch! with venomous 
wights she stays 

As tediously as hell; but flies the grasps of love 
With wings more momentary - swift than 
thought. 

You will catch cold, and curse me. 

Ores. Prithee, tarry; — 

You men "will never tarry. — 
f[0 foolish Cressid ! — I might have still held off, 


^ Attachment, arrest. 

2 .Ribald, perhaps with the idea of “ noisiness.’' 


And then you would have tarj-ied.]—- Hark! 
there ’s one up. 

Pan. [IFit/dn] What, ’s all the doors open 
here? 

Tro. It is your iiiicle. 20 

Cres. A pestilence on him! now will he be 
mocking: 

I shall have such a life 

■ Pandarus. 

£Pa?i. How now, how now! how go maiden-; 
heads? — Here, you maid ! where ’s my cousin; 

. Cressid ■? ' . ; ■ 

C?'es. Go hang yourself, 3^011 naughty mock- ; 
ing uncle i { 

You bring me to do— a nd then you flout me too. ! 
Pan. To do what ? to do what ? — let her say j 
what:~what have I brought you to do? f 
C?'es. Come, come, beshrew 3 ?'our heart i f 
you ’ll ne’er be good, soj 

Nor suffer others. \ 

Pan. Ha, ha! Alas, poor wretch! a poori 
capocchio!'^ hast not slept to-night? would he) 
not~a naughty man — let it sleep? a bugbear? 
take him! J 

Cres. Did I not tell you? — ^would he were? 
knock’d i’ th’ head ! — [] [Kiiocking inthin.i 
Who ’s that at door? good uncle, go and see. — 
My lord, come you again into my chamber: 
[[You smile and rnock iiie, as if I meant;) 
naughtily. (> 

Tro. Ha, ha! S9 b 

Cres. Gome^ you ’re deceiv’d, I think of no- 
such thing.— [KnocHny icithiri. / 

How earnestly they knock! — Pray you, come? 
■■■in:] 

I would not for half Troy have you seen here. 
lEMunt Troilus 

Pan. [Going to the cfoor] Wlio’s there? 

what’s the matter? will you beat down the 
door? How now! what’s the matter? 

AiIneas.;' ■■V;';';-':^^^^ 

jEm. Good morrow, lord, good morrow. 
Pan. Who’s there? my Lord jEneasl By 
my ti'oth, 

I knew you not: what news with you so early? 

3 Such a IC/e; in the modern eant xdirase ‘‘such a time 
of it.” 

4 Capocchio, a fool ; used coaxiugly. 
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AOT IV. Sc«no 2. 


TROILUB and CBESSIBA. 


ACT JV. Sceije ,T 


JSiie. Is not Prince Troilns liere'? 

Pan. Here! wliat sliould Ii.o do here'] 50 
yEne. (jnne, lie is here, my lord; do not 
' , deny liim : 

It dotli imj>ort^ liini much, to speak with- me. 

Fan, Is lie here, say you? ’tis more than 
T know, I dl be sworn : — for niy own part, I 
came in late. What should he do here? 

yEne. Who! — nay, then;— come, come, you 11 
do liim wrong ere youi’e ware: you 11 be so 
true to him to be false to hini: do not you 
know of him, but yet go fetch him hither; go. 

Fandarus is going ant^ re-enter Troilus. 

Tro. How now ! wdiat ’s the matter? 60 
jEne. My lord, I scarce have leisure to 
salute you, 

My matter is so rash: there is at hand 
Paris your brother, and Deipliobua, 

The Gi’ecian Diomed, and our Antenor 
Deliverll to us; and for him forthwith, 

Ere the first sacrifice, within this hour, 

We must give up tt.) Diomedes’ hand 
The lady- Creasida. 

Tro, Is it so concluded ?“ 

JSne. ByPriamand thegeueralstateof Troy: 
They are at hand, and I'eady to etleet it. 70 
Tro, How my achievements mock me!—- 
I will go meet them : and, nyy Lord i^Eneas, 
We met by chance ; you did not lind me here, 
jEne, Good, good, my lord; the secTeta^ of 
nature 

Have not more gift in taciturnity. 

l^Eyennt Troilus and jEmas, 
Pan. la’t possible? no sooner got but lost? 
The devil take Antenor! the young prince, 
will go mad: a plague upon Antenor 1 I 
would they had broke's neck! so 

Enter Cressida. 

Cres. How now! what’s the matter? who 

^,,was''-he:re'i'-,'' V 

Pan, Ah, ah! 

' Cres, Why sigh y<m so profoundj^^? where’s 
my lord? gone! Tell me, sweet uncle, what’s 
the .matter '? 

Fan. Wouhl I were as deep under the earth 
as I am above! 

1 Doth import, i.e. is of importance. 

^ Coneluded, arratigedl. s Secrets, a trisyllable. 


Ores. 0 the gods! — what’s the matter? 

Fan, Prithee, get thee in: w-'ouki tluai liadst 
ne’er been bom! I knew thou wouldst be his 
death: — 0, poor gentleman! — A plague upon 
Antenor! 

CWs. Good uncle, I beseech you, on my knees 
I beseech you, what ’s the matter ? 

■ Fan. Thou must be .gone,, wench, thou must 
be gone; thou art chang’d for Anterior: thou 
must to thy father, and be gone from Troilus; 
’twill be his death; ’twill be his bane; he 
cannot bear it. 

Cres. O you immortal gods!— I will not go. 
Fan. Thou must. loi 

Cres. I will not, uncle: I’ve forgot my 
father; 

I know no touch of consanguinity; 

No kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near me 
As the sweet Troilus. — 0 you gods divine, 
Make Cressid’s name the very crown of false- 
hood. 

If ever she leave Troilus ! Time, force, and 
death, 

Do to this body what exti'emes you can; 

But the strong base and building of rny love 
Is as the very centre of tlie earth, no 

Drawing all things to ’t. — I ’ll go in and weep,— 
Fan. Do, do. 

Cres. Tear my l,n’ight hair, aial scratch my 
praised cheeks; 

Grack my clear voice with sobs, ami break my 
heart 

With sounding Troilus.” I will not go from. 
Troy. [Ereimt. 

Scene III. Street in Trog near Fandarus^ 
house. 

■ Enter - Paris, . Teoi tirs,- ., aEneas, - D.eipho.bus, : . 

Antenor, and Diomkdes. 

Far. It is great morning; and the hour pre- 
fix’d 

Of her delivery to this valiant Greek 
Gomes fast upon: — good my brotlier Troilus, 
Tell you the lady wdiiat she is to tlo, 

And haste her to the purpose. 

Tro. Walk into lier house; 

I’ll bring her to the Grecian presently: 

And to his hand wiien I deliver her, 

Think it an altar, and thy brother Troilus 



'' ' i 

ACT IV. Scene 3. TEOILHS AND. ©EESSIDA. act rv. Scene 4. 

A priest, there offering to it his own heart. 

[Eivit. 

Scene IT. A room in Jkmdar/h^ Entse. 

F(n\ I know what ’t is to love; 10 

Enter Pandarus and (hiEssiOA. i 

And would, as I shall pit3% I could help!— 

Be moderate, be moderate. 

Please you walk in, my lords. [Exeunt, 

Gres. Wh3^ tell you me of moderation 1 



Ores, And is it true that I must go from Troy?~(Aot iv, 4 


The grief is hue, fill], perfect, that I taste, 
Anti vioieuteth in a sense as strong 
As tliat which caiisetli it: how can I moderate it? 
If I could temporize with 1113^ affection, 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate. 

The like allayment could I give my grief: 

M3' love admits no ciualif3dng dross; 

No more my grief, in such a precious^ loss. 
Pcm. Here, here, here he comes, 11 

Enter Troilus. 

All, sweet ducks! 

Ores. O Troilus! Troilus! [Emh'adng him. 
Fan, What a pair of spectacles is here! 

1 Precioxts, ie, which touches me so closely, 

VOL. viir. 


Let me embrace too. “ 0 heart, as the goodly 
saying is, 

0 heart, O heavy heart, 

Why sigb’st thou without iDreakiug’ r’ 

where he answers again, 

“Because thou canst not ease thy siivart 

By friendship nor bv” sneaking.*’ 2i 

There was never a truer rhyme. Let us cast,, 
away nothing, for may live to have need 
of such a verse; vve see it, we see it. — How 
now, lambs? 

Tro, Cressid, I love thee in so strain’d a 
purity, 

That the hless’d gods, as angiy with my fancy, 

, More bright in zeal than the devotion which 
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ACT IV. Scene 4. 


TEOILUS ■ AND . 'CBESSIDA. 


ACT IV. Scene 4. 


Cold lips blow to their ^ deities, take thee from; ' 
me. : 

Cm, Have the gods, envy? so 

F(j/i. Ay, ay, ay, ay; 'tis too plain a case. 
Cm. And is it true that I must go from Troy? 
Tiv, A hateful truth. 

Cm. What, and from Troilus too? 

From Troy and Troilus, 

Cm. Is it possible? 

Tro. And suddenly ; I[%Yhere injury of chance^ 
Puts l)ack leavedaking, Jiistles roughly by 
; Ail time of pause, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents ss 

Our lock’d embrasures,'-^ strangles our dear vows 
, Even in the birth of our own labouring breath:] 
We two, that with so many thousand sighs 
Did buy each other, must poorly sell ourselves 
With tlie rude brevity and discharge of one. 
Injurious time now, with a robber’s haste, 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how: 
As many farewells as be stars in lieaven, 

;■ [[ With distinct breath and consign’d'^ kisses to 
'! them, ] 

He fumbles up into a loose adieu; 

And scants us with a single famish’d kiss, 
Distasted with the salt of broken tears 50 
yEne. [ Withui] jMy lord, is the lady ready? 
Tro. Hark I you are call’d : some say the 
Genius so 

Cries “Cornel” to him that instantly must die. — 
Bid them have patience; she shall come anon. 

Pan. Where are my tears? rain, to lay this 
wind, or my heart will be blown uj4 by the 
root. [Kut. 

Cm. I must, then, to the Grecians ? 

> No remedy'. . 

Cres. A wofiil Cressid ’mongst the merry 
(xreeksl 

WTien shall we see again 

Tro. Hear me, my love: be thou but true 
of heart, — 60 

I true! how now! what wdcked deem ^ 
is this? 

Tro. Nay, we must use expostulation kindly, 
For it is parting from us; 

£1 speak not “ be thou true,” as fearing thee; 

J f 11 jnrif (if chance. 111115111(113633 of fate. 

2 hhnhramres. embraces. s Consign'd, sealed. 

See again, ie. see each other, 

^ Deem, surmise ; obsolete word. 
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For I /will throw my glove to Death himself, 
That there, ’s no maculation ‘I in thy heart: 

But “be thou true,” say I, to fa si li on in 
My sequeiit protestation;,] be thou true, I 
And I will see thee. 

Cres. O, you shall be expos’d, my lord, to 
dangers 70 

As infinite as imminent! but I ’ll be true. 

Tro. "And I ’ll go friend with clanger. Wear 
this sleeve. 

CVea.And you this glove. When shall.. I 
see you ? 

Tro. I will corrupt tiie Grecian sentinels. 

To give thee nightly visitation. 

But yet, be true. 

Cres. 0 heavens! — “ be true.” again ! 

Tro. Hear why I speak it, love: 

The Grecian youths are full of quality; 
They’re loving, well compos’d with gifts of 
nature, 

And flowing o’er with arts and exercise: so 
How novelty may move, and } >a,rts with pei’son, 

Alas, a kind of godly jealousy- 

Which, I l/ieseecli you, call a virtuous sin — 
Makes me afear<l. 

Cres. 0 heavens! you love me not. 

Tro. Die I a villain, then! 

In this I do not call your faith in question 
So mainly as my merit: I cannot sing, 

Nor heel the high lavoltj nor sweeten talk, 
Nor play at sul:)tle games; fair virtues all, 

To which the Grecians are most prompt and 
pregnant:*^ 90 

But I can tell, that in each grace of these 
There lurks a still and dumh-discoursive devil 
That tempts most cunningly: but be not 
tempted. 

Cres. Do 3 'Ou think I will? 

■ '■ Tro. ^No, " ■. 

But something may be done that we will not: 
And sometimes we are devils to ourselves, 

[ When we will tempt the frailty f>f our])owei\% '! 
Presuming on their chaiigefrd potency.] 

JfUne. Nay, good my lord,— 

Tro. Come, kis.s; and let us ]>art. mo 
, Par. [TCMm?.] .Brotlier Troilus! 

Tro. Good brother, come you liither; 

And bring .^neas and the Grecian with you. 

« Mamlation, flaw, spot (macnla). 

^ a kind of dance. ^ Pregnant, vesidy. 


ACT IV. Scene 4. 


TEOILTJS ■ AND' . GBESSIDA. 


ACT IV. Scene 5. 


My lord, : will ;yoii be 'true 1 -103 

Tro. WliOj I ? alas, it is my vice, my fault: 

! |[ Whiles others fish with craft for great opinion, 
, I witii great truth catch mere simplicity; 
Whilst some with cunning gild their copper 
) crowns, 

(With truth and plainness Ido wear mine bare.] 
Fear not my truth: the moraP of my wit 
Is plain and true;” there ’s all the reach of it. 

Enter -Eneas, Paris, Antenor, Beiphobus, 
and Biomedes. 

Welcome, Sir Diomed! here is the lady 
Which for Antenor we deliver you: 112 

At the port, lord, I ’ll give her to thy hand; 
< And by the way possess'*^ thee what she is.] 
Entreat lier fair; and, by iny soul, fair Greek, 
If e’er thou stand at mercy of my sword, 
Name Cressid, and tliy life shall be as safe 
As Priam’s is in liion. 

Dio. Fair Liidy Cressid, 

So please you, save the thanks this prince ex- 
pects: 119 

The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, 
Pleads your fair usage; and to Diomed 
You shall be mistress, and command him wholly. 
Tro. Grecian, thou dost not use me cour- 
teously, 

To shame the zeal of my petition to thee 
In praising lier: I tell thee, lord of Greece, 
She is as far high-soaring o’er thy praises 
As tliou unworthy to be call’d her servant 
I charge thee use her well, even for my charge; 
For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou dost not, 
Though the great bulk Achilles be thy guard, 
I ’ll cut thy throat. 

Dio. O, be not mov’d, Prince Troilus: 
Let me be privileg’d by my place and message 
■ To be a speaker free; [[when I am hence, 

T ’ll answer to my lust: ] and know you, lord, 
I ’ll nothing do on charge: to her own worth 
She shall be pi'iz’d ; but that you say, “ Be’t so,” 
I ’ll speak it in my spirit and honour, “No.” 

Tro. Come, to the port — I ’ll tell thee, Diomed, 
This brave ^ shall oft make thee to hide thy 
head.— 

Lady, give me your hand; and, as we walk, 

1 j|/omZ=rueaniTi^ (almost). 

2 PcmeM, inform. 

^ Brave, boast, bravado. 


To our own selves bend we our needful talk. 
[EMicnt Troilus, Oress'ida, and Diomedes. 

[Trumjjet Hi/dd/i. 
Par. Hark! Hector’s trumpet 
Mne. How have we spent this morning! 
The prince must think me tardy and remiss, 
That swore to ride before him to the field. 
Par. ’T is Troilus’ fault: come, come, to field 
with him. 

Dei. Let us make ready straight. 
jEne. Yea, wdth a bridegroom’s fresh alacrity. 
Let us address‘d to tend on Hector’s heels: 

The glory of our Troy doth this day lie 
On his fail- worth and single chivalry. iso 

[_E:)seunt. 

Scene Y. A plain between Troy and 
the Grecian camp. 

Enter As ax, armed; Agamemnon, Achilles, 
Patroclus, Menelaus, Ulysses, Nestor, 
and others. 

Agam. Here art thou in appointment^ fresh 
and fair, 

Anticipating time with starting courage. 

Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that th’ appalled air 
May pierce the head of the great combatant, 
And hale him hitlier. 

Ajax. Thou, trumpet, there ’s my purse. 
Now crack thy lungs, and split thy brazen pipie: 
Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias’^ cheek 
Outsweil the colic of puff’d Acjiiiion: 

Come, stretch thy chest, and let thy eyes spout 
blood; 10 

Thou blow’st for Hector. [Trumpet sounds. 
Ulyss. No trumpet answuws. 

AcMl. ’T is but early days. 

Agam. Is not yond Diomed, wuth Calchas’ 
daughter i 

Ulyss. ’T is he, I ken the maimer of his gait; 
He rises on the toe : that .spirit of his 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth. 

Ente); Diomedes with Cressida. 

Agami. Is this the Lady Cressid? 

Eio, Even she. 


4 Address, make ready, 
s Appointment, equipment, 
e Bias, swollen, convex. 
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ACT IV. Scene 5 . TEOILUS 'AND CEESSIDA, act iv; Scene 5. 


Aijatii, ISIost dearly welcome to tbe (jt-i'eeks, 
sweet lady. Aer. 

Sest, i)\ir general doth salute you with a 
kiss. 19 

i Ubfss. £ Yet is' tlie kindness but particular ; ^ 
J'Twere I'setter slie were kiss’d in general. 

Yc-sf. Aiul very courtly counsel: 1 11 begin. — 
i ' [Kisses her. 

['So nineh for iN’estor. 

J Aehil 1 11 take that winter from your lips, 
i- fair huly: [/usifC6* her, 

/Achilles bids you welcome. 

Med. I had' good argument for kissing .once. 
Fatr. But that ’s no argument for kissing 
^ now; 

[ For thus popp'd Paris in his hardiment, 

< And parted tlius you and your argument. 

[./rmv.?,'? her. 

/p Ub^ss, 0 deadty gall, and theme of all' our 
( . scums 1 .80 

<For whicli wc Itjse our he.uis tr* gild liis horn.s. 
i Fatr, Pho iirst was Meiielaiik kiss; — tliis, 
5 iiiiiie: [Abk'?c,s‘ hera;/auL 

iPatrocIus kisses you. 
i J/ed. O, this is trim! 

/ Fatr. Paris and I kiss <we.rmore for him, 

/ Med. Ill have my kiss, Ar. — Lady, by your 
I': leave. ' . ■ 

Ores. In kissing, do you render or receive? 

{ Med. take and give. 

J Ores. 1 1,1 ma-kc my match to live, 

^The kiss you take is better than you give; 
Therefore no kiss. 

Men. 1 11 give you Ixiot, 1 11 give you three 
for one. 4o 

I Ores. Yoirre an odd man; give even, or 
) give none. 

; Men. An odd man, lady! every man is odd. 

Ores. No, Paris is not; for you know ’tis true 
<That you are odd, and he is even with you, 

^ Men. You hilip**^ me the head. 

C7rs. No, 111 be sworn. 

< Ufyss. It were no match, your nail against 

his horn. — ] 

May I, sweet lady, beg a kiss of you? 

Ym’, You may. 

Ub/ss. I do desire ’t. 

1 Particular, individual, not shared by all. 

2 Fillip properly means to strike witli the finger-nail ; 
another form of Jlip, 


Ct'es. Why, beg then, do, 

Uiyss. Why, then, for Yeiius’ sa.ke, givenu* 

■ a kiss, 

AYhen Helen is a maid again, and liis. r^o 
[Fomti/a/ to Menelaus. 
Ores. I am your debtor, claim it when ’t is 
due. 

Uiyss, Never ’s my, day, and then a, kiss of ; 

you. 

Fio. Lady, a word; — 1 11 bring you to your 
father, [Exit -with Cressida. 

Abest. A woman of quick sense. 

Uiyss. Fie, lie upon her! 

. There ’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits look 
out 

At every joint and motive'^ (»f her liody. 

O, these eiicounterei's, so glib of tongue, 

That give accosting welcome ei/e it comes, 

And wide uuelas]) the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader! set them down 01 
For sluttish spoils t)f <;tp|:>ort unity 
And daughters of the game. \_Trnmpet within. 
All. The Trojans’ trumpet. 

Ayam. Yondei’ comes the troop. 

Enter PfFx:Torv, armed., with Attendants; and 
xEkeas, Tiioinrs, ami other Trojans^ who 
7W)naid at haeh of scene. 

JEne. Hail, all you state of Greece! [[whatj 
shall be done 

To him that victory commands? or do you 
jmrpose 

A victor shall be known?] %vill you, the knights 
Shall to the edge of all extremity 
Pursue each other; or shall they be divided*^ 
By any voice or order of the field ? ra 

Hector Imde ask. 

A yarn. Y'hieh way would Hector have it? 
yWne. He cares not; he ’ll obey conditions. 
Aehil. ’T is done like Hector; but securely 
done, 

A little proudly, and great deal misprising"’ 
The knight oppos’d. 

M^ne. If not Achilles, sir, 

What is your name? 

Aehil. If not Achilles, nothing. 

» Motive, instrument or motive limb. 

4 Divided, i.e. parted. 

Misprising, undervaluing^. 
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ACT iV. Scene 5. 


TEOILUS AND CBESSIDA. 


ACT IV. Scene 5, 


^Ene. Therefore Achilles: but whate’er, 
know this; — 

111 the extremity of great and little, 

Yalour and pride excel themselves in Hector; 
The one almost as infinite as all, so 

The other blank as nothing. Weigh him well, 
And that which looks like pride is courtesy. 


This Ajax is half made of Hector’s blood : 83 
In love whereof half Hector stays a,t home; 
[[Half heart, half hand, half Hector conies to seek 
This blended knight, half Trojan and half ' 
Greek] . ? 

Achil. A maiden battle, then? — O, I per- 
ceive you. 



Ihct. Why, then will I no wort* 

Thou art, great lord, my father s sister’s son.~{Act iv, 5. Hi), 120 ) 


Re-eater Dio^iedes. 

A gam. Here is Sir Diomed. — Go, gentle 
knight, 

Stand by our Ajax: as you and Lord ^Tineas 
Consent ujion the onler of their fight, 90 
So be it; either to the uttermost, 

Or else a breath: the combatants being kin 
Half stints their strife before their strokes 
begin. [Ajax and Hector prepare to fight, 

Chfss. The}^ are oppos’d already. 

Agam. What Trojan is that same that looks 
so heavy ? 

Uhfss, The youngest son of Priam, a true 
knight; 

Not yet mature, yet matchless: firm of word; 
Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue; 
Not soon provok’d, nor being provok’d soon 
calm’d: 99 


His heart and Land both open and both free; 
For what he has he gives, what thinks he 
shows; 101 

Yet givmshenot till judgment guideliis bounty, 
Nor dignifies an Impure thouglit wdth breatli: 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous; 

For Hector, in his blaze of ivratli, subscribes 
To tender objects; but he, in heat of action, 

Is more vindicative ^ than jealous love: 

Tliey call him Troilus; and on him erect 
A second hope, as fairly built as Hector. 
[[Thus says ^Fneas; one that knows the youth ; 
Even to his inches, ^ and with private soul ;! 
Did in great Ilion thus translate him to me. 

[A larum, Hector and Ajax jight, 
Agam. They are in action. 112 


1 Vindimtive, original form of vindictive. 

2 JSventohis inclinH, i.e. minutely, thoroughly, 
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TEOILUS AND CEESSIDA. 


ACT IV. Scone 5, 


ACT IV. Scene a. 

^est. Now, Ajax, bold tlnne own! 

Tj'o. Hector, thou sleep’st; 

Awake thee!' 

AgftfiL Fli.s blows are well dispos'd:— thei'e, 

„ ■■ Ajax! 

Dio. You in list no nioi'e. [Trumpets cease. 

^.TJya\ PriiiL'es, enough, so please you. 

Aja.v. I arn nc»t warm yet; let us fight again. 

Bio. As Hector pleases. 

Ileet "^Yiiy, then will I no more:— 

TIiou art, great lord, my father’s sister’s son, 
A coiisiu-gernian to great Priam’s seed; 

The obligation of our blood forbids 122 

A gory emulation ’twixt us twain: 

' [[ Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan so 
; Tliat thou eouldst say, “This hand isGrecianall, 

: And this is Trojan; the .sinews of this leg 
■ All Greek, and this all Troy ; my mothers blood 
.Runs on the dexter^ clieek, and this sinister^ 
/Bounds in my father’s;” by Jove inultipotent, 
I Thou shouldst not lieai* froiii me a Greekish 
? member iso 

} Wherein my sword had not impressiire made 
5 Of our rank feud: Imt the just gods gainsay 
I That any drop tin ni boiro wMst from thy mother, 
I hly sacred aunt, should hy my mortal sword 
>Be drained! 3 Let me embrace time, Ajax: 
By him that thunders, thou hast lusty arms; 
Hector would have them fall upon him thus: 
Cousin, all honour to thee! 

Ajax. .1 thank thee, Hector: 

Thou art too gentle and to<5 free a man: 

I came to kill thee, cousin, and liear hence 
A great addition earned in thy death, 141 
•; Not Neoptolemus so mirable'"^ — 

',On whose bright crest Fame with her loiid’st 
■J oyes 

Cries “This is he” — could promise to himself 
\A thought of added lionour torn from Hector.] 

Mne. There is expectance here from both 
the sales, 

What further you will do. 

Hect. tYe’ll answer it;"* 

The issue is einbraeement: — Ajax, farewell. 

Ajax. If I might in entreaties lind success— 
As seld’^ I have the chance — I would desire 
My famous cousin to our Grecian tents, . 151 

1 Dexter, riprht. s Sinister, left. 

8 Mirahk, to be wondered at. 

4 It, i.e, the expectance. 8 seldom. ■ 
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Bio. ’T is Agamemnon's wi.sli ; and great 
Achilles 

Doth long to see unarm’d the valiant Hector. 

Heet Hilnea.s, call my brother Troilus to loe: 
And signify tbi.s loving interview 
To the expecters of our Trojan part; 

Desire them home. [^Jueas goes to Troilasund 
other Trojans at hack '] — Give me thy hand, 
my cousin [h> J/u.r]; 

I will go eat with thee, and see your knights. 

Ajax, Great Agamemnon comes to meet us 
here. 

Meet. The worthiest of them tell me name . 
byname; 160 

[]But for Achilles, mine own searching eyes V 
Shall find liim by his large and portly size.] ! 

Agam. Worthy of arms! as welconie its to one 
That would be rid of such aii' enemy; , , 

[^Buttliat ’s no welcome : understand more clear, ' 
What’s past and what’s to come is strew’d 


witli husks 

Ami formless ruin of oblivion; 

But in this extant^' moment, fa.ith and troth, 
Strain’d purely from all hollcAV bias-diwing,^ 
Bids thee, with, most divine integrity,] iro 
Prom heart of very lieait, great Hector, wei- 
■ come. 

Meet. I thank thee, most imperious Aga- 
memnon. [xEmtfs and Troilus advance. 
Aga.m. [I'o Troll ns] IMy w ell-fa m’d lord of 
Troy, no less to you. 

[[ JAoi. Let me conlirm my princely brother’s 
greeting;— 

You Imace of warlike brothei’s, welcome hither. 
Meet. "Who minst we answer? 

..Mile. The noble Menelaus. 

Heat. O, you, my lord ? by Mars bis gauntlet, 
thanks! 

Mock not, that I affect th’ untraded^ oath; 
Your quondam wife swears still by Venus’ 

glove: 

She’s w^eil, but bade me not commend her to 


:/'■/. .-you. 

Aden. Name her not now, sir; she’s a deadly^ 
theme. P 

Heat. O, pardon ; I offend. ] 

Nest. [T'o Hector] I have, thou gallant Tro- 
jan, seen thee oft, 

8 5= present. 'i Bias-dmiving , turning awry. 

8 Untraded, out of the beaten path, uncommon. 



ACT IV. Scene 5. 


TEOILUS AND OBESSIDA. 


ACT IV. Scene 5. 


Labouring for destiny, make cruel way is 4 
Througii ranks of Greekish youth; and I have 
seen thee, 

TAs I lot as Perseus, spur tlie Phrygian steed, 
; Despising^ inany forfeits*^ and subduements,^]] 
When thou hast hung thy advanced sword 
i’ til’ air, 

Not letting it decline on the declin’d; 

That I have said to some my standers-by, 190 
“Lo, Jupiter is yonder, dealing life!” 

,; []And I have seen thee pause and take thy 
breath, 

J When that a ring of Greeks have hemm’d 
I : ■ thee in,' 

/ Like an Olympian wrestling: this have I seen; 
■jBut this thy countenance, stiiP lock’d in steel, 
cl never saAV till iiow.]] I knew thy grandsire,^ 
And once fought with him: he was a soldier 
good; 

But, by great Mars, the captain of us all, 
Never like thee. Let an old man embrace thee; 
And, worthy warrior, welcome to our tents. 

’T is the old Nestor. 201 

Hej^. Let me embrace thee, good old chron- 
icle, 

That hast so long walk’d hand in hand with 
time: — 

Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee. 
jS^'est. I would my arms could match thee in 
contention, 

As they contend with thee in courtesy. 

Heet. 1 would they could. 

Niist Ha! 

By this white beard, I ’d fight with thee to- 
morrow : — 

Well, welcome, welcome! — I have seen the 
time — 210 

Ulyss. \Interrvpti)ig\ I wonder now how 
yonder city stands 

When we have here her base and pillar by us. 

Heat. I know your favour, Lord Ulysses, well. 
Ah, sir, there ’s many a Greek and Trojan dead, 
Since first I saw yourself and Diomed 
In IHon, on your Greekish embassy. 

Ulyss. Sir, I foretold you then 'vvhat would 
ensue: 

1 De8pmn{!"nQ% ayailinj? yourself of. 

2 Fo7'/eits, i.e. lives forfeited in battle. 

3 Stthdiiements, victories. 

4 Still, always. s Gm7idsire, i.e, Laomedoii 


My prophecy is but® half his journey yet; 

.For yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 
Yond towers, whose wanton tops do buss’’ the 
clouds, 220 

Must kiss their owm feet. 

jffect. I must not believe you: 

There they stand yet; and modestly I think, 
The fall of every Phrygian stone will cost 
A drop of Grecian blood: the end crowns all; 
And that old common arbitrator, Time, 

Will one day end it. 

Ulyss. So to him We leave it. 

[[Most gentle and most valiant Hector, wel-.; 

come: } 

After the general, I beseech you next J 

To feast with me, and see me at my tent. J 
AckU. [[ I shall forestall thee, Lord Ulysses, j 

thou!-—] 230 c 

Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee; 

[[ I have with exact view perus’d thee, Plector, ] 
And quoted^ joint by joint. 

Heet. Is this Achilles ? 

Aehil. I am Achilles. 

Heet. Stand fair, I pray thee: let me look 
on thee. 

A chtl. Behold thy fill. 

Sect Nay, I have done already. 

Aehil. Thou art too brief : I will the second time, 
As I would buy thee, view thee limb by limb. 
Sect [^O, like a book of sport thou ’It read > 
me o’er; ) 

But there ’s more in me than thou under-) 
stand’st.] 240 > 

Why dost thou so oppress me -with thine eye ? 
AcM. Tell me, you heavens, in -wliicli part 
of his body 

. Shall I destroy him? whether there, [[ or there, 3 
or there*? 

[[That I may give the local wound a name, 
And make distinct the very breach where out ^ 
Hector’sgreat spirit flew ’.3 answer me, heavens ! - 
ffect It wmuld discredit the bless’d gods, 
proud man, 

To answ^er such a question: stand again: 
Think’st thou to catch my life so pleasantly 
As to prenominate® in nice conjecture 250 
Where thou, wdlt hit me dead ? 

^ Is but, has travelled but. 

Buss, kiss. s Quoted, observed. 

9 P7'e7i077ii)iate, say beforehand. 
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ACT IV. l^cene 5. TEOILUS AI 

.h'hil. I tell tliee, yea. 

lied, Wert tliou an oracle to tell me so, 

1 '<1 not ]>eileve tLee, Heiicefortli guard thee 
well; 253 

For rii not kill tliee there, nor there, nor 
there; 

But, by the forge that stithied^ Mars his helm, 
I di kill thee every where, yea, cfer and o’er. — 
You wisest Grecians, pardon me this brag, ' 
His insolence draws folly from my lips; 

But I’ll endeavour deeds' to match these words, 
Or may I never— 

Ajax, Do not chafe thee, cousin: — 

And you, ilchilies, let these threats alone, 

Till accident or purpose bring you to’t: 262 

You may have every day enough of Hector, 

If you have stomach; the general state, I fear, 
Can scarce entreat you to he odd with liiin. 

Ihct. I pray you, let us see you in the field : 
We have had pelting- wars, since you refus’d 
The Grecians’ cause. 

Aehil. Dost tliou entreat me, Hector? 
To-morrow do I meet thee, fell as death; 
To-night all friends. 

He.ct Thy hand ui.w:>n that match. 

Aga))i. First, all you peers of Greece, go to 
my tent; ‘in 

Tliere in the fulP convive'* we; afterwards, 


Scene I, The Gi^evictn cariij}. Before Achilles^ 

' J: tent, . ' 

Enter Achilles and Patroclus. 

A( 2 liiL I ’ll heat his blood wdth Greekish 
wine to-night. 

Which with iny scimitar I’ll cool to-moxTowv — 
Patiatclus, let us feast him to the height. 

Pair, Here comes Hiersites. 

Enter Tiiersi'i'es. 

AehiL How now, thou core of envy! 

Thou crusty IxitclP of nature, wdiat’s the news? 


1 Sftfhted, forced. 2 Pelting =r: paltry, 

^ In the fillip i.e, all together. ^ ConviWy feast. 

5 Entreat, entertain. « As gentle kindly tell me. 
" Batch - halxed hreatl. 


r CRESSIDA. : ' . , , ' act V. Scene 1. 

As Hector’s leisure and your hoiirities shall 
'Concur together, severally , entreat**^ him.-— 
Beat loud the tabourines, let the trumpets 
blow, " . . 

That this great soldier may liis welcome know. 
[Exeunt ali except Troil its and Ulpsses, 
Tro, My Lord Ulysses, tell me, I beseech you, 
In w'hat place of the held: doth Calchas keep? 
■ . Llpss, At Menelaus’ tent, most princely 
Troiius: 2T9 

Thei^e Diomed doth feast with him to-night; 
Who neither looks upon the heaven noi* earth, 
But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Gressid. 

Tro, Shall I, sweet lord, be bound to you 
so much, 

After we part from Agarnemnoirs tent, 

To hring me thither ? 

Uhjss. You shall command me, sir. 

As gentle*' tell me, of what honour was 
This Cressida in T.ro}''? lla,d she no lover there 
That wails her absence? 

Tro. 0 sir, to sucii as l)oasting show their 
seal's ' 290 

A mock is due. Y'ill you walk on, my lord? 
She was belov’d., she li.)v\l; she is, and doth: 
But still sweet hwe is food for fortune’s tooth. 

[Exeunt 


V. 

Tker. Why, thou picture of what thou 
seemest, and idol of idiot- worshippei's, here ’s 
a letter for thee. letter, 

AehiL From whence, fragment? 9 

Ther, Why, thou full dish of fool, from Troy. 

Pair, Who keeps the tent*^ now? 

Tker, The surgeon’s box, or tlie patient’s 
wound. 

Fair, Well said, adversity! and wliat need 
these tricks? 

Ther, Prithee, l>e silent, boy; I profit not 
by thy talk : [[ thou art thought to be Achilles’ i 
male varlet. ^ 

Fatr. Male varlet, you rogue! what’s that?' 

Tker. Why, his masculine whore. Now, the ) 


P Tent: Thersites quibbles upon its surgical meaning. 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 



I 


, rotten diseases of the south, the guts-griping, 
ruptures, catarrhs, loads o’ gravel i’ the hack, 
lethargies, cold palsies, raw eyes, dirt-rotten 
, livers, wheezing lungs, bladders full of impos- 
tliume, sciaticas, limekilns i’ the palm, incur- 
able bone-ache, and the rivelied ^ fee-simple of 
■ the tetter, take and take again such prepos- 
’ teroos discoveries! 

Patr. Why, thou damnable box of envy, 
• thou, what meanest thou to curse thus? 

Ther. Do I curse thee? so 

Patr, Why, no, you niinous butt; you 
, whoreson indistinguishable cur, no. 

, Ther, No! why art thou, then, exaspei^ate,] 
thou idle immaterial skein of sleave-silk, thou 
green sarcenet flap for a sore eye, thou tassel 
of a prodigaFs purse, thou? Ah, how the poor 
world is pesterd with such waterflies, — di- 
minutives of nature! 

Patr. Out, gall! 40 

Ther. Finch-egg! 

Ackil. My sweet Patroclus, I am thwarted 
quite 

From my great pui’pose in to-morrow s battle. 
Here is a letter from Queen Hecuba; 

A token from her daughter, my fair love; 
Both taxing’^ me and gaging me to keep 
A n oath tha,t I have sworn. I will not break it : 
Fall Greeks; fail fame; honour or go or stay; 
My major vow lies here, this I ’ll obey. — 
Oorne, come, Tliersites, help to trim my tent; 
This night in banqueting must all be spent. — 
Away, Patroclus! 52 

[Exeunt Achilles and Patroclus into tent. 

Ther. With too much blood and too little 
brain, these two may run mad; but, if with 
too much brain and too little blood they do, 
1 11 be a curer of madmen. Here ’s Agamem- 
non, — an lionest fellow enough, and one that 
loves quails; but he has not so much brain as 
ear-wax : and the goodly transformation of 
; J upiter tlwe, his brother, the bull, [] — theprim- 
^itive statue, and oblique memorial of cuckolds; 
Ui thrifty shoeing-horn*'’ in a chain, hanging at 
brother’s leg,] — to wdiat form, but that he 
is, should wit larded wnth malice, and malice 

5 UivdUd, wrinkled. 2 Dinr.overks. monstrosities. 

» Invnaferial, slight, worthless. ^ Taxing, blaming. 

5 Shoeing-korn, one snhservient as a tool or instrument 
to another. 


forced® with -wit, turn him to? To an ass, 
were nothing; he is both ass and ox: to an ox, 
were nothing; he is botli ox and ass. To be a 
dog, a mule, a cat, a fitchew,^ a toad, a lizard, 
an owl, a puttock, or a herring without a roe, 

I would not care;® but to be Menelaus! — I 
would conspire against destiny. Ask me not 
what I would be, if I were not Thersites; foi’ 

I care not to be the louse of a lazar,® so I were 
not Menelaus. — Hoy-day! — spirits and iires! 

Enter Hector, Troilus, Ajax, Agamemxox, 
Ulysses, Nestor, Mexelaes, coe^/Diomedes, 
toith lights. 

Agam. We go wrong, we go wrong. 

Ajax. No, yonder ’t is; 

There, where we see the lights. 

Heel. I trouble you. 

Ajax, No, not a whit. 

ilgss. Hei'e conies himself to guide you. 

Me^enter Achilles tent. 

Achil. Welcome, brave Hector; welcome, 
princes all. 

Agam. So now, fair prince of Troy, I bid 
good night. 

Ajax commands the guard to tend on you. 
Heat. Thanks and good night to tlie Greeks’ 
general. so 

[[ Aden. Good night, my lord, : 

Hect. Good night, sweet Lord Menelaus. > 
Ther. Sweet draught: sweet, quotha’! sweet; 
sink, sweet sewer.] > 

Achil. Good night and welcome, both at 
once, to those 
That go or tarry. 

Agam. Good night. 

[Exeunt Agarneranon and Afene'^aus. 
Achil. Old Nestor tarries; and you too, 
Diomed, 

Xeep Hector company an hour or two. 

Dio. I cannot, lord ; I ha.ve important busi- 
ness, 

The tide whereof is no^v. — Good night, great 
Hector. 90 

Hect. Give me your hand. 

c Forced, stuffed (Latin, farcire). 

Fitchew, polecat. 

8 Would not care, i e. 'would not mind being 
0 Lazar, a leper, outcast. 
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ACT V, 8ocne 1. 


TEOILUS ‘ AND . . CEESSIDA. 


ACT V. Scene, 2, 


[Aside to Troll us] B\>]Iow liis torch; 
he goes to Caleluis’ tent: 92 

I hi ket‘|) you eoiupany. 

Thk [J.N'o^e io Cli/sses] Sweet sir, you 
hoiiour me. 

licet. Aiiti so, good night. 

[Idvit IJlomedcs; lljijsses and Troilm 
folknring. 

AchiL Come, come, enter my tent. 

[Exeunt Achilles, Hector, Ajax, and 
A'estor into tent. 

Tker. That same Diomed ’s a false-hearted 
rogue, a most unjust kmiTe; I will no more 
trust liim when he leers than I will a serpent 
when he hisses: he will, spend his mouth, and 
promise, like Brahlier the hound; but when 
he performs, astronomers foj’etell it; it is jmo- 
digious, there wdll come some change; the sun 
borrows of the moon when IHomed keeps his 
word. I will intbor leave to see Hector than 
not to <.Iog him: they say lie keeps a Trojan 
drab, and uses the tniitor Oalchas’ tent: I ’ll 
;i after. — [[Nothing but lechery! all incontinent 
Varlets!] [.Exit 

ScKNE II. The same. Before Calchas^ tent. 
Enter Diomedks. 

Bio. What, are you up here, ho? speak. 

Cal [irtV/^m] lilio calls 

Dio. Diomed. — Calchas, I think. Where ’s 
your daughter? 

Cal. She comes to you. 

Enter Troilus and Dltsses, at some distance; 
after them Thersites. 

Ulgss. Stand where the torch may not dis- 
cover us. 

Enter Crksswa from tent. 

Tro. Cressid comes forth to him. 

Bio. How now, my charge! 

Cres. Now, my sweet guardian! — Hark, a 
word with you. 

Tro. Yea, so familiar! 

Ch/ss. She will sing any man at first sight. 
^ £Tker. And any man may sing her, if he can 
>take her clifiA she ’s noted.]] ii 


Bio. W,in you remember ? 12 

C?'es. Hememberl yes. 

Bio. Nay, but do, then; 

And let your mind be eou})le<l witli youvAvords. 
Tro. What should slie rememl^er ? 

Uli/ss. List. 

Ores. Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no. more 

to folly. ig 

Then Eogueryl 

. . Bio. Nay, then, — 

C/'cs. I ’ll tell you what, — 

Bio. E'oh, fob! come, tell a pin: you are 
forsworn. 

Cres. In faith, I cannot: what would you 
hare me do ? 

{[Then A juggling trick,— to be secretly- 
open.]] I 

Bio. Wliat did you swear you would bestoAV 
on me ? 

Cres. I ])rithee, do not hold me to mine oath; 
Bid me do any thing but that, sweet Greek. 
Bio. idood night. 

Tro. Hold, patience! 

Ult/ss. How now, Trojan! 

Cm. Diomed, — 30 

Bio. No, no, good night: I ’ll l:>e your fool 
no more. 

Tro. Thy better- must. 

Cm*. Hark, one Avord in 3mur ear. 

. 7 Vo. 0 plague and madness! 

Cli/ss. You arc mov’d, prince; let us depart, 

I pray you, 

Lest your displeasure should enlarge*'^ itself 
To wrathful terms: this place is dangerous; 
The time right deadly; I beseech 3*011, go. 

[] Tro. Behold, I p.raA" you I ; 

Cl^ss. NaA*, good my lord, gooff: to. 
You flow to great disti*action ; come, iua’- loid. . 
Tro. I pra,y thee, sta}’*. ) 

Uln/ss. You have not patience; come.]^ 
Tro, I pray 3^011, stay; 1)3" hell ami all lielFs 
torments, 

I Avill not speak a w ord ! 

Bio. Ami so, good night. 

Cres. Nay, but 3^11 part in anger. 

Tro. Doth that grieve thee? 

O Avither’d truth 1 

Id^SS. Wh}^, llGAA* BOAT, loi'd! 


^ Thy better, meaiung himself. ^ Enlarge, vent itself. 


1 Cliff. Le. clef; a term in music =? key. 
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TBOILUS AND OBESSIDA. 


ACT V. Scene 


Tro. Bj Jove, 

I will be patient. ' 

Cre-K Guardian f— wily, Greek! 

iJio. 'Fob, foil! adieu; you palter.^ 

€res. In faith, I do not: come hither once 
again. 

Ul^ss. You shake, my lord, at something: 
will you go? ■ r . ■ 50 '. 

You will break out. ' ’ , ' , 

Tro. She strokes his cheek! 


^ • Come, come. 

Tro. Nay, stay; by Jove, I will not speak a 
word: 

There is between my will and all offences 
A guard of patience :~stay a little while. 

£ Ther. How the devil luxury, with his fat 
rump and potato-finger, tickles these together! 
Fry, lechery, fry!] 

JDio. But will you, then ? 5 S 

Cres. In faith, I wdll, la; never trust me else. 



CreB. Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more to folly,--(Act v. 2 . 19 .) 


Bio. Give me some token for the surety of it. 
Cres. I ’ll fetch you one. l^Eosit into tent. 

You have sworn patience. 

Tro. Fear me not, sweet lord; 

I will not be myself, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel: I am all patience. 

Be-enter Cressida froin tent. 

Ther. Now the pledge; now, now, now! 
Cres. Here, Diomed, keep this sleeve. 

[Giving him the sleeve given her hy Troihis. 
Tro. 0 beauty! where is thy faith? 

Ulyss. My lord,-— 

Tro. I will be patient; outwardly I will. 
Cres. You look upon that sleeve; behold it 

He lov’d me — O false wench! — Give’t me 


1 Palter, trifle. 


IHo. Whose was’t? Ti 

Ch'cs. It is no matter, now I have ’t again. 

I will not meet with you to-morrow night: 

I prithee, Diomed, visit me no more. 

Ther. Now she sharpens: — well said, whet- 
stone! 

Dio. I shall have it. 

Cres. Wlijit, this ? 

Dio. Ay, thab 

Ores. 0 all you gods ! — O pretty, pretty pledge ! 
Thy master now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee and me; and sighs, and takes my 
glove, 

And gives memorial dainty kisses to it, so 
As I kiss thee. [Kissing the sleeve; Diomed 
snatches it from Mrl Nay, do not snatch 
it from me; 

He that takes that doth take my heart withal. 
Dio. I had your heart before, this follows it. 
Tro, I did swear patience. 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 


TROILITS' ANB ■CEESSIDA. 


ACT V, .Scene 2. 


(Vc'A You sluiil not liave it, Dionied; faitti, 
ymi shall not; 

I ’ll give you st.uuething else. ' ... 

Dio. I will luLve this: wliose was it? 

Dres.. ‘T is no matter. 

Dio. Come, tell me whose it was. 

Vruii. ’T was one’s that lov’d rne better than 
you will, 89 

.But, now you liave it, take it. 

. .Mo, . ■ . Whose was it? 

Cres. By all .Diana's waiting-women^ yond,® 
And by herself, I will not tell you wdiose. 

Dio. To-iur>rrow will I wear it on my helm; 

A nd grieve h is spirit that da res not challenge it. 
Tm. Wert thou the devil, and wor’st it on 
thy horn, 

It shouhl be ehallengM 

Cres. Well, well, tis done, t is past; — and 
yet it is not; 

I will not keep iny word. 

Dio, ^V'hy, then, farewell; 

Thou never shidt mock Bionied again. 

Vns. Ytni shall not go; — one cannot speak 
a word, lOO 

But it straight starts yon. 

Dio. I do not like this fooling. 

Ther. Nor I, by Pluto: but that that likes 
not you pleases me best. 

J)i(K tVhat, shall I come? the hour? 

(W?.s. Ay, come;— '0 Jove!— do come: — I 
shall be plagu’d. 

Dio, Farewell till then. 

Vres. Good night: I prithee, come. 

[Eant Momedes. 

Troilns, farewell! one eye yet looks on thee; 
But with my heart the other eye doth see. 

Ah, poor our sex!^^ this fault in us I find, 

The error of our eye directs our mind: mo 

‘pWhat error leads must err; O, then coneliide 
\lSIinds sway'd by eyes are full of turpitude. J 

' :V'' . 

[[ 771cr. A proof of strength she could not 
^ publish, more, 

riiless she said, ** hty mind is now turn’d 
wdiore.”] 

rb/,'^s. All’s done, my lord. 

-7Vo. It is. 

1 Diana's waiHnr/’Woinen, i.e, the stars. 

2 Vond, yeiider. 

Poor our se.T, ie. onr poor 


Ui^ss. YTiy stay we, then? 

Tro, To make a recordation to my soul 
Of every syllable that liere was spoke. 

But [if I tell how these two did eo-act, “i’ 
Shall I not lie in publishing a truth I ^ 

Sith] vet there is a credeiice in mv heart, 120 ' 
CAn e.sperance so obstinately strong,] 

That doth invert th.’ attest of eyes and ears; 

[ As if thosse ox-ga-ns had deceptions funetion.s, ■, 
Created only to calumniate. ] 

. [Pa'?f^fCt9, overcome emotion. 
Was GVessid hei’e ? 

Ul^ss. I cannot conjure, Trojan. 

Tro, She .was not, sure. 

Uli/ss. . Most sure she was. 

[ Tro. Why, iny negation hath no taste ^ of ' 
madness. 

Uh/S8. Nor mine, my lord: Ci’essid was: 

here but now.] 128'’ 

Pro. Let it not lie believ'd for womanhood ! 
Tliink, we had mothers; do not give advantage 
To stubborn critics, — a[>t, without a theme, 

For depravation, — to square the general sex 
ByCVtessid’srule: rather think this not Cresskl 
Ub/ss, What hath she done, pxince, that can 
soil our mothers ? 

Tro. Notl ling at all, unless that this were she. 
T/ier. Will he swagger himself out on ’.s own 
■ eyes?"'* 

Tro, This she ? no, this is Biomed’sCVessida: 
If beauty have a soul, this is not she; 

If souls guide vows, if vows be sanctimonies, 
If sanctimony be the gods’ delight, 140 

If there be rule in unity itself, 

This is not she, [ O madness of discourse, 
That cause sets up with and against itself! ? 
Bi-fold authority! •where I'eason can revolt s 
Without pexvlition, and loss assume all .reason ; 
Without revolt:] this is, and is not, Cressid! '■ 
Within my soul there doth conduce a tiglit 
Of this strange nature, that a. thing inseparate 
Divides more wider than the sky a,nd earth; 

[ And yet the spacious breadth of this divissionj, 
Admits no orifex® for a point, as subtle isi? 
As Ariachne’s broken woof, to enter. ] 
Inskrnce, 0 instance! stix.>ng as Huto’s gates; 
Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven: 

^ Taste, sajxt^estioii in it. 

s Swoffffer himself f (&c.~persiia<le liiniNelf he never saw. 

« Oii/eXt orifice. 









ACT V. Scene 2. 

Instance, O instance! strong as heaven itself; 
The bonds of heaven are slipp’d, dissolv’d, and 
loos’d; 156 

And with another knot, five-finger- tied, 

The fractions of her faith, orts^ of her love, 
The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy relics 
Of her o’er-eaten faith, are bound to Biomed. 
Ul'^ss. May worthy Troilus be but half 
attach’d I6i 

With that«which here his passion doth express? 

7 Vo. Ay, Greek ; and that shall be divulged well 
In characters as red as Mars his heart 
Iniiain’d with Yeiius: never did young man 
fancy 2 

With so eternal and so fix’d a soul. 

Hark, Greek: — as much as I do Cressid love, 
So much by weiglit hate I her Biomed: 

That sleeve is mine that he ’ll bear on his helm; 
Were it a casque compos’d by Vulcan’s skill, 
My sword should bite it: not the dreadful 
spout, 171 

Whicli shipmen do the hurricano call, 
Constring’d^ in mass by the almighty sun, 
Shall dizzy wdth more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his descent than shall my prompted sword 
Falling on Biomed. 

£ Thm\ He ’ll tickle it for his concupy.^ 2 
Tro, 0 Cressid! 0 false Cressid! false, false, 
false! ' 

Let all untruths stand by^'* thy stained name, 
And they ’ll seem glorious. 

Ulysa. 0, contain yourself; 

Your passion draws ears hither. isi 

Enter ^Fneas. 

JSne, I have been seeking you this hour, 
my lord: 

Hector, by this, is arming him in Troy; 

Ajax, your guard, stays to conduct you home. 
Tro. Have witli you, prince. — My courteous 
lord, adieu. — 

Farewell, revolted fair! — and, Biomed, 

Stand fast, and wear a castle on thy head! 
Ulps, I ’ll bring you to the gates. 

Tro. Accept distracted thanks. 1S9 

[Exeunt TroihiSy JE^neas, and Ulysses. 


I Orts, leavings 2 Fancy, love. 

8 Constrintfd ~com^res,sed\ an obvious Latinisra. 

4 Concupy, concupiscence. 

5 Stand hy, be conipareil witli. 


Act. V., .Scene'' 3 . :. 

Ther. Would I could meet that rogue 
Biomed! I would croak like a raven; I would 
bode, I would bode. [[Patroclus will give me ' 
any thing for the intelligence of this whore:' 
the parrot will not do more for an almond ’ 
than he for a cominodions drab,]] Lechery, . 
lechery; still, wars and lechery; nothing else 
holds fashion ; a burning devil take tlieni 1 

[Exit 


A7id. When was my lord so much ungently 
temper’d, 

To stoj) his ears against admonishment? 
Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. 

Heet. You traiifi^ me to ofiend you ; get you in ; 
By all the everlasting gods, I ’ll go! 

And. My dreams will, suie, prove ominous^ 
to the day. 

Beet. No more, I say. 


Oas. Where is my brother Hector ? 

And. Here, sister; arm’d, and bloody in 
intent. 

Consort with me in loud and dear petition, 
Pursue we him on knees; for I have dreani’d 
Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but shapes and forms of 
slaughter. 12 

Cas. 0, it is true. 

Ilect. Ho! bid my trumpet sound I 

Cas. No notes of sally, for the lieavens, sweet 
brother. 

Ilect. Be gone, I say: the gods have heard 
me swear. 

Cas. The go<is are deaf to hot and peevish 
vo-ws: . 

They are polluted offerings, more ahhorr’d 
Than spotted livers in the sacrifice. 

And. 0, be persuaded! do not count it holy 
To hurt by being just: it is as lawTul, 20 
For® we would give much, to use'^ violent thefts, 
And rob in the behalf of charity. 

Cas. It is the purpose that makes strong 
the vow; 

^ OminotiSf fatal. 

Use, practise. 


TEOILUS. AND' CEESSIBA. 


ScEXE III. Troi/. Priam’^s palace. 
Enter Hector and Andromache. 


Enter Cassandra. 


c Train, lead. 

8 if’or= because. 
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TROILUB AND GBESSIDA- 


ACT V. Scene 3. 


ACT V. Scene 3. 

But vcAvs to every purpose must not hold: 24 
ITiiarni, sweet Hector. 

Htrt. Hold yon still, I say; 

Mine lioiunir keeps tiie weather of Tuy fate: 
Life every mail holds dear; luit the brave man 
Holds horiuiir far more preeimis-dear tlmn life. 

iM.#cr:TROi:LUs. 

Hoav now, young. ma.ri! ineari'st thou to fight 
to-day ? ■ ■ 29 

And, Cassandra, call my father to persuade. 

[Ahfjf Ckmcmdra, 

' Ilect. .No, faith, young Troiius,; doff thy 
harness, youth; ' 

I am to-day i’ the vein of chivalry: 

Let grow tliy sinews till their knots be strong*, 
And tempt not yet tbe brushes of the war. 
Unarm thee, go; and doul)t thou not, brave boy, 
I ’ll stand to-day for thee, and me, and Troy. 

7Vo. Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you, 
Which l.ietter tits a lion than a man. 

Ileii. What vice is that, good Troilus ? chide 
me for it. 

Tro. When many times the captive Greeiams 
fall, ‘ 

Even in the fan and wind of your fair sword, 
You bid them rise, and live. 

Meet. 0 , 'tis fair ]>Iay. 

Tno, Fool’s play, by lieaven, Hector. 

Jleei. How now I how now! 

Tro. For the love of all the gods, 

Let’s leave the hermit pity with our mothers; 
Ami when we have our armours buckled on, 
The venom ’d vengeance ride upon our swords, 
Spur theiii to riithf ul work, rein them from ruth. 
i/ccA . Fie, savage, fie! 

Tro, Hector, then ’t is wars. 

ffect Troilus, I would not have you fight 
to-daj’'. 50 

Tro. Who should withhold rue ? 

Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of ISIax's 
Beckoning with fiery truncheon my retire; 
Not Frianius and I'lecuba on knees, 

Their eyes o’ergalle<l with recourse^ of tears; 
Nor you, luy brother, with your true sword 
drawn, 

Oppos’d to hinder me, should stop my way, 
But by my ruin. 


■Me-enter:CASSA^ijnxV and 'PiiiAM. 

Cas, La}^ hold upon liim, Priam, liold him 
■ fast'..,- ' 50 

He is thy crutch; now^ if thou lose thy sta,yg ' 
Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on thee, 
Fall all together. 

Fri Come, Hector, coni e, go back: 

Thy. wife hath dream’d ; thy uiothei^ .hath 
had visions'; 

Cassandra doth foresee; and I myself 
Am like a prophet suddenly enrapt, 

To tell thee that this day is ominous: 
Therefore, come back. 

Meet Hhieas is a-fi.eld; ' 

And I do stand engag’d - to many Greeks, 
Even in the faith of valour, to appear 
This morning to them. 

Fri Ay, but thou shalt not go. 

ffect, I must not l.treak my faith. n 

’Yoii know me dutiful; tiierefore, dear sir, 

Let me not shame respect; ljut give me leave 
To take that course by your consent and voice, 
Which you do here forbid me, royal Piaani. 
Cas. 0 Priam, yield not to him I 
Aacif. Do not, dear father. 

Beet. Andromache, I am ofieuded with you: 
Upon the love you hear me. get you in. 

[ Alr/lf J udrennarhe. 
Tro, This foolish, dr<‘aming, superstitious girl 
Makes all these bodeiueuts. 

Cas. 0, farewell, tlear Hector! 

Look, how thou cliest! look, how thy eye turns 
pale! SI 

Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many vents 1 
Hark, how Troy roars! how Hecuba cries out! 
How poor Andromache shrills her dolours forth ! 
Behold, distraction, frenzy, and amazement, 
Like witless antics, one another meet. 

And all cry Hector! Hector’s dead!” O 
Hector! 

Tro. Away! away! 

Cas. Farewell:— yet, soft!— Hector, I take 
my leave: 

Thou dost thyself and all our Troy de<,*eive. 

[Exit. 

Beet. You are amaz’d, my liege, at her 
exclaim: 9 i 


^ iicooum, Le. that come and go. 


2 Bngag'di pledged. 



TBOILCS AND GEISSIDA. actv.,_.,, 

& i, ,„J cl„,- tt. to™, we’ll forth .„a ive. He;.,. b„„j' 

’ 92 believe 

Ifo .lejh worth ptoise, „d toll „ I „„ „ » 

iVi. Farewell : tlie gods with safety stand Teoilus w going out, enter from the other 

about thee! Pandarus. 

Pan. Do you hear, my lord? do you 


3 to. ^ ords, words, mere words, no matter from the heart ; 
Th’ effect doth operate another way.— (Act v. 3. 107, 108.) 


Tro, What now? 

Pan. Here a letter come from yoiid poor 

[6’'u’6’6' letter. 

Tro. Let me read. loo 

Pan. A whoreson tisick, a whoreson rascally 
tisick so troubles me, and the foolish fortune 
of this girl; and -what one thing, wdia,t another, 
that I shall leave you one o’ th’s days: and I 
have a rheum in mine eyes too; and such an 
ache in my bones, that, unless a man were 


curs’d,! I cannot tell what to think on’t.— 
What says she there ? 

Tto. Words, words, mere words, no ma.tter 
from the heart; 

Th’ effect doth operate another way. — 

\TeariHg the letter. 
Go, wind, to wind, there turn and change 
together. — uo 

1 Curs'd, by a witcli, or some evil agency. 





AG’r Y. Scene 4, 


TEOILUS"^ AMD CEESSIDA, 


act V. Scene 5. 


My love with words' and errors still she feeds; 
But edifies another with her deeds. 

severally. 

: ScEKE IV. Plfdna between Tratf euul the 
Grecian camp. 

Alarums: e.veursioiis. Enter Tiiersites. 

filer. Mow they are cla].)]>or- clawing one 
another; Pli go lordc on. That dissembling 
abuniinable varlet, l>ionKd, has got that same 
scurvy doting foolish young knave’s sleeve of 
Troy there in his helm: I ^Yoll^d fain see them 
meet; that that same young Truja>n ass, [that 
loves the whore there,] might send that Greek- 
':ish [ whoremasteriy] villain, with the sleeve, 
back to the dissembling luxurious drab, of a 
sleeva^less errand. O’ the V other side, the policy 
of those crafty swearing rascals— that stale old ! 
mmise-eaten dry choivse, Mestor, and that same ! 
<log-fox, Ulysses — is not proved worth a Hack- ! 
} lerry : — tht'V set me up, i ii p< >licy, tlin t moiigi*el I 
curj Ajax, against that <log of as bad a kiml, ■ 
Achilles: and now is the cur Ajax prouder ? 
than the our Achilles, and will not arm to- 
day; whereupon the Gi’ecians begin to pro- 
claim barbarism^ and poliey grcnvs into an ill 
opiruon. — Soft I iiere comes sleeve, and tb»ther. 

Enter Diomedes, TRauAm follounng. 

Tro. Fly not; for sliouldst thou take the 
river Styx, 

I would swim after. 

Dio. Thou dost miscall retire: 

I do not %; but advantageous cave 
Withdrew me from the odds <.)f multitude: 
Have at thee! 

'' [ Hold thy wdxore, Grecian! — now for 

,thy whore, Trojan! — now the sleeve, now the 
-'sleeve!] {Exeunt Troilm and Dmnedes^ 
fighting. 

Enter Hector. 

Jfed. What art thou, Greek? art thou for 
Hector’s match? 

Art thou of blood and honour? 

Then. Mo, no, —I am a rascal; a scurvy rail- 
ing knave; a very liltliy rogue, si 


Eect I do believe, thee; — live. [Exit, 

Ther. God-a-mercy, tliat thou wilt, btdieve 
me; but a plague break thy neck for frighten- 
ing me! —What’s become of the wenching 
rogues? I think they liave swallowed une 
another : I w- ould laugh at that miracle [yetjiii 
a sort, lechery eats itself.] 1’ 11 seek them. [Exit 

Scene V. Another part of the plains. 

Armfer DiOMEDES and a I<eri\rat. 

Dio. Go, go, my servant, take thou Troilus’ 
horse ; 

Present the fair steed to my lady Oressid: 
Fellow, commend my service to her beauty; 
Tell her I have chastis’d the amorous Trojan, 
And am her knight by proof. 

I<err. I go, my lord. [Exit. 

En ter Agameyi non. 

J gam. Kene w, renew ! Tlie ii cree Poly damas 
Hath beat dowui Menon : [bastard Margarelon 
Hath J..)(u*eus })ri.sone3‘, 
xVnd stands colossus- wise, waving his beam, 
Upon the pushed corses of the kings lo' 

Epistrophus and Cediiis: Polyxenes is slain; ! 
Amphimachus and Thoas deadly hurt;] 
Patroclua ta’en or slain; and Palainedes 
Sore hurt and bruis'd: the dreadful Sagittary- 
Appals our numbers:— haste we, Idomed, 

To reinforcement, or we polish ail. 

Enter Mestor. 

Afest. Go, bear Patroclus’ l:>ody to Achilles; 
And bid the snail-pac’d Ajax arm for shame. — 
There is a thousand Hectoi’s in the htdd: 

Mow here he %hts on Gaiathe his horse, '20 
And there lacks work; anon he ’s there afoot, 
[And there they dy or die, like sealed sculls^ 
Before the belcliing whale; then is he yonder,] > 
And there the strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down lief ore him, like the nuAver’s swath:** 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves and 
takes; 

Dexterity so obeying appetite, 

That what he will he does; ami does so much,, 
That proof is call’d im}>ossibiiity. 


5 Barbarism, mere streiig'th, force, opposed to policy, 
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2 The dreaUfnl Sagitfary. See note 330. 
» ,S^cwli8=?:shoais (of flsh), 

4 Stmth, grass cut by the scythe. 





ACT V. Sceue a. 


TROILUS AND CEESSIDA. 


ACT V. Scene 7. 


Enter Ulyssejs. 

O, courage, courage, princes! gTeat 
Ac bill es 30 

Isarnung, weeping, cursing, vowing vengeance: 
Patr( >clus’ w'-uiuida have rous’d bisdrowsy blood, 
Together wdtix bis mangled Myrmidons, 

Tiuit noseless hand less, hack’d and chipp’d, 
come to him, 

Ci’ving on Hector. Ajax bath lost a friend, 
And foams at mouth, and he is arm’d and at it, 
Roaring for Troilus; wlio hath clone to-day 
Mad and fantastic execution; 


Aja^. ril fight wdth him alone: stand, Dio- 
rned. 9 

J}io. He is my prize; I will, not look n]ion. 

Tro. Oome, both yon cogging- (.1 reeks; have 
at you both! [Eveinif^ jii/ltuffj. 

£ Enter J.lECTOii. 

Meet. Yea, Troilus'^ O, well fought, my 
youngest brother! 

Enter Actiilles. 

Ac//iL Now do I see thee, ha! — have at thee, 
■ Hector! 


Engaging and redeeming of himself,^ 30 
M'ith sucii a careless foive and forceless care, 
As if that luck, in very spite of cunning, 

Bade him win all 

Enter ,Ajax. 

AJa.v. Troilus! tbou cowai\l Troilus! [Evif. 
-Dio. Ay, there, there. 

So, so, we draw together. 

;! [] Enter Achilles. 

AehiL Where is this Hector? — 

(Come, come, thou boy queller, show thy face; 
;Know wdiat it is to meet Achilles angry: — 
MIector! where’s Hector? I will none but 
( Hector. ] [Eaieunt. 

Scene YI. Another part of the plains. 
Enter Ajax. 

Ajax. Troilus, thou coward Troilus, show” 
thy head! 

Enter .Dioiiebes. 

Dio. Troilus, I say! where’s Troilus? 

Ajax. \Yha,t wouldst thou? 

Dio. I would correct him. 

Aj<tx. Y'ere I the general, thou shouldst 
liave my office 

Ere thcat correction. — Troilus, I say! what, 
Troilus! 

Enter Troilus. 

Tro. 0 traitor Diomed ! — turn thy false 
face, thou traitor, 

And pay the life thou o’w’st me for my horse! 
Dio. Ha, art thou there? 

i Medeeming, &c., i.e. rescuing himself from the foe, 
VOL. VIII. 


Meet. Pause, if thou wilt. 

AckU. I do disdain tliy coartcs\’, ])roud 
Trojan: 

Be happ^' that my arms ai’e out of nso: 

Aly vest and negligence befriend tliee n(.)\v, 

But thou, anon slialt hear of me again; 

Till when, go seek thy fortune. [/irfA 

Meet. Fare tliee well: — 

I wmuld have been much more a fresher man, ' 
Had I expected thee. 

Re-enter Troilus. ; 

How now, my brother! 2i ; 

Tro, Ajax hath ta’en gEneas: shall it be? J 
No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven, ; 
He shall not carry him; I’ll be ta’eii too, 

Or bring him ofl':— fate, hear me what I say! ' 
I reck not though I end my life to-day. \Exlt, \ 

Enter one in smrrptHOifs armonr. 

Meet. Stand, stand, thou Greek; thou art a 
goodly mai‘k:~- ! 

No? wilt thou not? — I like ih\' arnmur w'ell; - 
I’ll frush^ it, and unlock the rivets ail, 

But I ’ll be master of it: — wilt thou not, Ixeast, •' 
abide ? ' 

Why, then fly on, I’ll hunt thee for thy hide. 

Scene YII. Aoiother pm^t of the plains. 

Enter Achilles %iith AEjrmidons. 

Achil. Oome here about me, you my Myr- 
midons; 

Mark wiiat I say. Attend me where I wheel: 

2 Coggimj, cheating. ® Frush, batter. 
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TKOILUS AND CDE8SXDA. 


ACT V, Scene S. 


ACT V. >cvw 

Strike iict a stiH^ke, hut keep yourselves in [ \^Efitcr Mexelaus awl 'Fxiuh, jh/Iituig ; 

hreatli; j Theusitks. ^ 

And when I Jiave the bloody fleeter found, Ther. Tlie eiiekuld and the (.‘uekold-maker ' 

Em])ale him with your weapons rouml about; are at it. — Now, bull! mw, dog! '"Loo, Paris, ; 
fu fellesi manner exeiaite your aims. dou! now my <loul)le-henned sparrow! doo, ' 

Follow me, and my proceedings eye: — Paris, doo! — The bull lias the game:— ware, 
It isdecreed Hector the great must die. [Ewemit, horns, ho! \E,cet{ut Paris awi Jf^fwlans, . 



Achil. Strike, fello^vs, strike; this is the man I seek.— (Act v. 8. 10.) 


^ Eyiter Margarelox. 

■ 3Iar. Turn, slave, and fight. 

' 77ier, AVliat art thou 1 

3J((i\ A bastaril son of Priam’s. 

T/wr. I am a- bastard too ; T love basUrds : 
; I am a bastard begot, bastard instructed, bas- 
^tard in mind, bastard in valour, in every thing 
; illegitimate. One bear will not bite another, 
hind wherefore should one bastard? Take heed, 
;the quarrel ’s nio.st ominous to us: if the son 
lot a whore fight for a whore, he tempts judg- 
ement:^ farew'ell, bastod. 


1 Judgme7if, te of heaven. 
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Mar, The devil take thee, coward! 

ScEKE VIII. Another part of the plains. 
Enter Hector. 

Hect. [[Most putrefied core, so fair with- 
out, : 

Thy goodly armour thus hath cost thy^' 
life.] 

Now is my day’s work done; Id! take good 
breath: 

Best, sword ; thou hast thy fill of blood and 
death. 

[Puts of hu helmet^ and hangs his shield 
behind him. 


ACT V. Scene 8 . 


TEOILITS AND CRESSIBA. 


ACT V. Scene It). 


Enter Achilles and Myrmidons. 

Aehil. Look, Hector, how the sun begins to 

set; ■ 

How ugly night comes breathing at his heels: 
.E\“en with the vail’ and darkening of the sun, 
To dose tile day up, Hector’s life is done. 

Meet. I am unarniM; forego this vantage, 
Cxreek. 

Aehil. Strike, fellows, strike; this is the 
man I seek. [Hector falls. 

So, Ilicni, fall thou next! now, Troy, sink 
down! 11 

Here lies thy heart, rhy sinews, ainl thy bone.— 
On, Myrmidons; and cry you all amain, 
Achilles Iiath the mighty Hector slain.” 

[A r€treat..somided. 

Hark! a retire- u])Ou our (heeian part. 

Myr. The Trojan trnm])ets sound the like, 
my lord. 

Aehil. The dragon wing of night o’erspreads 
the earth. 

And, stickler-like, the aiTiiies separates. 

[]]!ily half-supp’d sword, that frankly*^ would 
have fed, 

Pleas’d with this dainty bait, thus goes to 
bed. [Sheathes his sword, ] 

Come, tie his body to my horse’s tail; 21 
Along the field I will the Trojan trail 

[Esewit. 

Scene IX- Another part of the plaim. 

Agamemnon, A.TA3C, Menelaus, Nestoe, 
Diomedes, and others., marching. Shouts 
nnthin. 

Agarn. Hark! hark! what shout is that? 
Peace, drums! 

[}Yithhi\ Achilles! Achilles! Hector’s slain! 
Achilles! 

IJio. The bruit is, Hector’s slain, and by 
Achilles. 

AJas. If it be so, yet bragiess let it be; 
Great Hector wtis a man as good as he. 

Agam. March patiently along: — let one be 
sent 

To pray Achilles see us at our tent. — 


If in his death the gods have us befrieiided, 
Great Troy is ours, iuid our siiar],> wars are 
ended, [E.rennU rnarehing. 

Scene X. ximther part of the plains. 

Enter jEneas and Trojans. 

JEne. Stand, ho! yet are we masters of the 
Held : 

Never go home ; here starve we out tlie night. 

Enter Troills. 

Hector is slain. 

Aid, Hector! — the goils forbid! 

Tro. He’s dead; and at the iiiui’derer’s 
horse’s tail, 

In beastly sort, dragg’d tlirough the slimneful 
field.— 

Froum on, you lieavcns, elfect lage with 
s]>eed! 

Sit, gods, n[)on }'our thrones, and smile at 
Troy ! 

I say, at once let your brief plagues be mercy, 
And linger"'* nr»t our sure destructions on! 9 
jEne. Aly lord, you dodiscomfort all the host. 
Tro. You understand me not that tell me so: 

I do not speak of iiight, of fear, of death; 

But dare all imminence that gods and men 
Address their dangers in. Hector is gone: 
MTio shall tell Priam so, oi’ Hecuba? 

Let him that will a screech-owl ay’ e be call’d, 
Go into Ti‘oy, and say there Hector ’s dead:” 
[[There is a w'ord will Priam turn to stone; J 
Make wells and Niobosof the maids and wives, ^ 
Cold statues of the youth; an<l, in a word, 20 J 
Scare Troy out of itself. But, march a, way: ^ 
Hector is dead ; there is no more to say. 

Stay yet. — 3 You vile abominable, tents, S 
Thus proudly pight^'* upon our Phrygian plains, 
Let Titan rise as early as he dare, 

I’ll through and tlu’ough you! — and, thou 
gi'eat-siz’d cowaid, 

No space of earth shall sunder our two hates: 
I ’ll haunt thee like a. wicked conscience still, 
That rnouldeth gohlius swift as frenzy 
thoughts.— 

Strike a free march to Troy! — with comfort 
go: 30 


3 Linger protract. 
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1 r«i 7 , descent. 

2 A retire^ i.e. the sound for retiring. 

•3 StickleT'liJce, unipire-Iike. 4 Frankly^ to the full. 


6 PlgM. pitched. 


AC'T V. riceik' 10 . 


TROILUS AND CBESSIDA. 


ACT V. 55eene lu. 


Hoj^e of ivvenge sluiil hide our inward :woe. ■ 

^Ellens and Trojans, :'- 

Ti'o'dvs is fjoinft ont^ rnter from the other 
^ Sidf\ Fan DARI'S. 

i Pan, But lioar you, hear you! 

'' Tro. lienee, hrukerdaekey ! and 

shame 

Pursue ihv lift, and live ave with tliv iiamel 

V {Es^u, \ 

Pan, A ^c;'ood]y medicine for my aching 
bones I — 

O world! 'wnrid ! world! thus is the poor 
; agent desjhsedi O tiviitors and bawds, how 
earnestly are you set a -work, and how ill 
requited ! why should our eiideaTour be so 
lovetl, and the performance so loathed? what 
: verse, for it? what iusttaice for it? — ^^Let me | 
<isee :— .41 ! 
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, Fully merrily the humblc-heo <lDth 
. Till be hath lost his houcw tiiDl bis sriug: 

And being once subdu'd in arriicd tail. 

Sweet honey and sweet notes t(jgetber fail. -- 

Good traders in the ihasli, set this in your 
painted cloths. 

As many as be here of pander's JinlL 
Your eyes, half out, weep out at Pandark fall; 
Or if you cannot weep, yet give some groans, 
Though not forme, yet for ytjur aching bones. 
Brethren and sisters of the h<dd.-door trade. 
Some t-wo months hence my will shall here be 
. . . ' made: ' 

It should be now, but that my fear is tins, — 
Some gfdled goose of Winchester would }iis.s: 
Till then I '11 sweat, and seek a.bout for ea,se.s; 

I And at that time bequeath you my diseases. 

I ' ■ [Licit. 2 
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NOTES TO TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


PBOLOGUE. 

1. Lines 1-31.-— Tliis prologue is not given in the Quarto; 
it is only foiind in the .Fidios. Eitson and Steevens con- 
demn it as not genuine, and amongst modern critics AIi’. 
Bdeay finds in the lines “much work that is unlike Shake- 
speare’s” (Life and Work of Shakespeare, p. 220). Orant 
Wlute attributed the authtuship to Chapman. 

2. Line 1: In Tmy^ there lieti the SOKNE.—Not an un- 
usual ])eginning: so the prologue to tlie Broken Heart 
<Ford) commences, “Our .laote is Sparta.” 

3. Line 8: who/^e atroug immures. —W e have the verb 
several times in Shakespeare; c.g. A^-nus and Adonis, 1194; 

Means to iinmutr herself and not be seen ; 

Richard HI. iv. 1. TOO; Sonnet Ixxxiv. 3. Mwre^ substan- 
tive, occurs iu IT. Henry IV. iv. 4. 119; ch'cmnvmre in 
Ahiasiirc for .Pleasure, iv. 1. 2S. 

4. Line 15; pjiaci'i^ six-GATED citij.—Bo the Folios. 
Theobald, to suit the ) dural verb, rperr up, below (line 19), 
needlessly changed to “sia; gates f the city,” and 'was 
followed by Hanraer. 

5. Line 17: Antenokides.— BT. have the 


change (Theobald's), adopted liy most editors, api)ears 
necessary. Shakespeare is ol >viously following the acctuint 
in Caxton’s Besti'uction of Troy, where, in the third ))ook, 
a description of Troy is given: “ In this city were six gates; 
the one Avas named Danlane, the st-cond Titnhrki, the 
third Iletias, the fourth Chetar, the fiftli Troyen, and tiie 
sixth Antenorides" (Desiruction, hk. JJ, p. 4, ed. 1798). 
Dyce, ttto, quotes Lydgate, The Iiistoryc, Hege and 
dystniccyon of T’roye; 

Tlic foiirthe gate liyghte also Cetheas; 

The fyfitc; Trciajia, the syxth j-l ntitortycies, 
where the edition of 1,555 alters J nthonydes to the nearly 
right reading A ntinoi'ydes. 

6. Line 18; fulfilling bolts; i.e. Avhich fill the aperture 
so closely that no room is left; for this, the etymological 
sense of the word, we may compare Lucrece, 1258. 

7. Line 19: Speur up the sons of Tregh— V. 1 has stirre, 
out of which no meaning can be got, ITieobald made the 
admiralde suggestion spei'r; Cedlier's ALS. Corrector had 
spmr in the same sense. The use of the word is well sup- 
ported. Thus Spenser, in the Ihierie Queen e, wTites; 

The other which was entered laboured fast 

To sferr the ^ptie. — Bk. v. c, x. st. xxxvii. 
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ACT J. Scene 1. 


And in The Sheplierd's <.'a!eiular (AJay): 

Anil in,.,'' c'a.iiice c cne when 1 ,un abruad, 

.S//’rr liii.- },;.Uu t■a^;. kir fc.ir uf miud. 

Sieevens, too, ijuoteii from Warner Albion’s Enj^land 
(ifjird), l)k. ii. eh. Td: \Mu‘a chased home into his holdes, 
there tipan'ed tip in jrute.s," The uord is ideiitioal with 
Cennan speirea. As to the ]>luriil vcrli .1 see iio ditUculty; 
comats^ after the list of ntunes it is far more natiirai to the 
ear than the siiij^nlar ivuuld h:ive betjii, though granunati- 
eally, perhtiits, les.s correct. Capeii, however, prints 
.s2Mrm. 

: 8. ■ lines 2*i, 23: • 

and liithci' am I eomc 
A PilOLOGUE Ail.M’n. 

The reference, as iolnnstai c.\plains, is to the actor who 
spoke tile jn'olotjae, and who u.-sualiy wore a black cloak. 
An exact parallel may bo found in the Prieliidium to 
Thomas Ramiolph's aniu.^ing skit, Aristippus: 

l-ii; iME deceiviid, I iiavt; ijo bciideii kne-es. 

No supple tofigue, no speeches steeped in oil; 

No candiC'.! ll.ittery, uo iionied words. 

I come ar>nt:J Fyolo^-UtU urui’d with arts. 

— Raiuinipli'> "Wurk^, ed. Carevv Haziitt, p, 3. 

So in the stage-directions to the introduction to .Ben .1 on- 
son's .Poetaster, we are told that the Pnalvgae enters 
hastily In annour, and In tlie foil*>wing speech the ex- 
pres.sion anufii Prolog nv ot-curs (Works, vol. ii. p. ;{!)4, 
with (.diford’s note). ISurely the su])erlluuus and in line 
22 might be omitted. In F. 1 there i.s a full .stop after 
A. M.'l 

9. Line 27: Umjm o’er the VAUNT. “--In conformity with 
the Iloratiau maxim: 

Nee lieilmu 'rropHUitn orditur nb ovo; 

Seuipur rid evuntum fu'.tin.it et i« medi.is res 
Non secus ac notas auihkireui r.ipit. 

--Ars Poctica,.i4;-E49, 

For vaunt (~ai;ant) we may iaunpare Lear, iii. 2. 5: 

/ 'anuZ-couriers lu oak>deaviiig thunderbolts. 

So vanguard, 

ACT' I; ..Scene 1. , , 

fin Air. John Kemble's arrangement of this yday, Act i. 
commences xvith Scene S, and Scenes 1 and 3 become 
Scetuks 2 and S rcspectivcdy. This is certainly a bettor ar- 
rangement from a dramatic point of view, as it places a 
comparatively (lull Scene at the beginning instead of the 
end t;!f the Act, which by that means is made to conclude 
with a Scene in ^vhioh the hero and heroine, Troilus and 
Oressida, are both concerned, and which marks a distinct 
step in the progress of tlm story.— F. A. 3i.I 

10. Linel: Call here mg VAPLIST.—In Alin-sheti varlet is 

translated by fdinnlu^, and Steovon.s cpiotes from Holin- 
shed’.s account of the battle of Agiurmirt: “divers were 
relceved by their and convoied out of the field.’' 

'rill* w'ord, in fact, meant then what valet (of which it is 
simply an curlier form) does now. So Ootgrave gives “ a 
groom, a stripling'’ for the 0. F. variety upon which 
Aleiutgc remui’k.s, Dictiomiaiiv, 1750: ^‘des cseiiyers 
treiichans estoient apiudlds cuhds. C'c.stoit aussi un , 
Gentil-hoiniue tpii n’estoit pas chevalier?’’ In this way 
tin? word came to be applied to the knave in a pack, of 
cards. 


11. Line 7: and skilful To their .vhvup//n— For Sliake- 

speare's use <d addition to." aco Abbott'a 

Shukespeanan Grammar, pp. 121, 122. Compare yiac- 
betlp iii. l. 

't is nuich he dare!? ; 

And, tii.'it il.inutie.'-'i temper ni’hi-i uun.i, 

He h.ith ti wisdom ; 

and same play, i. 6. 19. 

12. Line U: I’ll not MKPPLi: ,ti>r NAKK, —Evidently a 
proverinai phrase, equivalent to 1 will keei) clear of it.” 
Of. Ihie So. So in .Much xVdo. iii. f.d: ‘‘and, for such 
kind of men, the less you meddh' or make with them, xvliy, 
the more is for yofir honesty." 

13. Lines 30, 31: 

And ivhenfair Creraid eumes into nig thonghtti , — 

So, traitor!— ''ivhe a rhe comes! '—When is she thence? 
We have here an excellent cmTectiuii of the text. Qq. 
and E’. 1 and F. 2 gave : 

then she comes, when she is thence, 

The change is unimpeachable; the credit is due to Rowe, 
second edn. 

14 Line 41: An her hair V'l re md somen'kat PARKER,— 
This is one of the many alhusions that might he (pioted 
to the distaste felt by our unee.sfors f(»r dark hair and 
eyes. Walker (A Critical Examination of the ’i’ext of 
Shakespeare, voL iii. p. 190) aptly refers to Ma.ssinger'.s 
Parliament of Love, where, in act ii. scene :l, Beaupri) 
say.s: 

Ukiii'ine, sir.! . . 

. Oiieof rijy tfiW'ife' covupk'xion'? 

— Mnssinger’s Wi>rk.‘. Ci:niii:ii;ha!ii‘s ed. p. 172 . 

Still more to tin* point, however, is Sonnet exxvii., the drst 
of the second great series of sumuds: 

lu the okl ago was ni.t counted tair. 

Or if it were, it Ixure nut bcaidy’'! r..'ini!:'; 

But now is Mft«’ be.aiiy’s ,succo^,i,i^e heir, 

Ami beauty slander'd with ;i b.asranl ‘■■h.-tiue. 

Therefore luy mistress' bro'w^ ate raven /’AtfH’, 

Her eyes so suited, and tliey inourn.,-rs seem 
At such who, mit horn fair, r.u tieruUy h'lck. 

Slandering creation, \\ith a fal.se <isteoiu 

Compare Love’s Labour's Lost. iii. 19S, H!9. and the 
note (197) on Alidsninnier Xiglit’s Bream, iii. 2. 257. Red 
hair was regarded by the Ruritans as a decided blemish: 
cf. Middleton'.s A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, iii, 2 (Dyce’s 
ed.), vol. iv. p. 47. 

16, Line 5,5: HaNBLEST in fhg discourse, 0, that her 
HANP.— For a similar word-play compare Titu-s Asulroni- 
cus, iii, 2. 29. Malone well remarks upon the curious 
reverence which Shakespeare seems to have felt fur the 
beauty of a woman's hand. Note, for insttmee, the deli- 
cacy and suggest ivenes.s of the epithets and imagery in 
the following passft.gcs: .Romeo and JuUeL iii. ;L 35, ,‘.}0, 
where we have the sidendid lines: 

tliey may S'.n.r'i' 

On the white wnnder of dear Juliet's ; 

Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 37.3-370: 

this /linos. 

As soft as dove’s down ami as white a.s it, 

■ Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd sucjw, that 's holtecl 
By, the northern blasts thrice o'er; 
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and Liicroce, :<98-20r>, a j)orfect picture: 

Wiihdut vlu; bt*d h«r other fair kaud was, 

On liie j^rcen coverlet; whose perfect white 
^Show’d like an April daisy oii the gr^'i-ss. 

[In the Q. the punctuation is thus: 

Handiest in thy discourse : O that her hand. 

The Ft have: 

Handiest in thy discourse. O that her Hand. 

Some editors, having regard to the punctuation of the 
old copies, make the verb handiest govern some of the 
nouns in the line aliove. Capell, for instance, puts a 
semicolon after gait in line 54, making her voice governed 
i>y /uDuilest. Malone was the iir.st to punctuate line 55 
as it is in our text. Other conjectures have been made 
hy various editor.s in order to make the passage intelli- 
gible. Witli regard to the punctuation of the old copies, 
certainly 0 that her hand seems more like an exclama- 
tion than the object of the .sentence; hut if we take that 
her hand to he the accusative case, and explain it as we 
have in our foot-note, then we must suppose 0 to bo 
strictly a mere interjection, a parenthetical e.vprcssion of 
rapture. F<.tr that her 7i{:«id = ‘'‘that hand of her.s” com- 
pare the folloM'ing passages;— Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 
3, 19: “Thy demon that thy spirit; ’’and in the same play, 
iv. 14. 79: “Draw that thy honest sword;” and also Mac- 
beth, i. 7. 53; 'dhat iitness.”— F. A. M.] 

16. Line 57: to ichose so/tSEizuRV,. — Seizure is used pas- 
sively; touch would be more natural. 

17. Lines 58, 59: 

The cygnet’s down is harsh, and SPIRIT OP SENSE 
Hard as the palm of ploughitian. 

These lines are not easy. What are we to make of spirit 
of sense’} Warburton, of course, emended, proposing 
soite (if sense ; upon which JTolmsou bluntly remarked: 
“ it is not I'U'oper to make a lover profess to praise his 
mistress in spnte o/ sense; for though he often does it in 
spite of the sense of others, his own senses are subdued 
to his desires.” I see no necessity for any alteration. I 
think the sense is: sense, i.e. sensitivenes.s i^ersonifled, 
i.s not so delicate, so impalpable, as Cressida’s hand.” I 
believe the words can bear this interpretation, and it 
seems to me to curry on tiie line of thought. To make 
sx)irit of sense a mere variant on ivhose soft seizure 
is surely wrong; the lines contain two distract concep- 
tions. Also we must not press hard as the palm, etc. 
too ch:isely; tlie poet merely wdslies to suggest something 
rough and coarse in contrast to that wdiich, next to 
Oressida's hand, is the most ethereal thing we can con- 
ceive, viz. sensitiveness it.self. Compare iii. 3. 106, and 
Julius (Ansar, iv. 3. 74. 

18. Line 68; she has the MENDS in her own hands, — This, 
a.s Stcevons satisfactorily .shows, was a cant phrase meaning 
“to make the best of n bad bargain; do the best one can." 
In this sense is it used by Field in his Woman is A 
Weathercock, 1612; “I shall stay here and have my head 
broke, and then / ham the mends m my own hands” 
(Dodsley, Old Plays, ed. Oarew Hazlitt (1875), vdl. xi. 
p. 25), Johnson’.s interpretation of the passage is char- 
acteristic: “She may mend her complexion with the 


I assistance of cosmetics,” on the principle apparently ad- 
vocated in Randolph's Jealous Lovei’s, iv. 3: 

r.'iiiit, ladies, wliile yuu live, .and pl.'iistcr fair. 

But when llie lioiise ib fallen, ’t is past repair. 

— Works (Hazlitt's ed.l, vol, i. p. ut. 

19. Lines 7S, 79: as fair on Fuiday as Helen is on SUN- 
DAY.— Friday being a fast day when the “suit of humilia- 
tion” would he w'orn, while Suiulay is a signal for dun- 
ning smart attire. It is hardly necessary to point out the 
glaring anachronism; the play is full of such errin’, s, 

20. Line 90: And he 's as tetchy to be wmjd; i.e. “ fret- 
ful;” a coiTupition, perhaps, of “touchy.” So Romeo utid 
Juliet, i. 3. 32: 

To bee it tetchy, and full out 

21. Line 105: Let it be call'd the WILD and WANDERING 
jlo(id.~A ttnely alliterative etfeet that come.s in the last 
verse of the intruductoiy stanz:i.s to In Memoriarn. Later 
on in the same i>oem ’I’enny.son beautifully applies the 
epithet wandering to the sea; 

O Mother, prajing God will save 
Thy sailor — while thy head is bow’d, 

His heavy-shottod haininock shruiid 
Drops in his 7/i7st and grave, —Canto vi. 

22. Line IDS: How now, Prince TroilusI wherefore not 
a-fieldl—Troiiiis is always a di3.syllable in Shakespeare; so 
Walker, Shakespeare’s Versification, pp. 164-160. Thus 
in Lucrece, 14S6, we have: 

Here manly Hector faints, liere Troilus swounds. 

Again in the Merchant of Venice, in the almost incom- 
parable first scene of the fifth act, lines 3, 4: 

in such a night 

Troilus methink.s mounted ilje Troyan walls. 

The only possible exception occurs in the present play, 
V. 2. 161, w'here the common reading is ; 

May worthy Troilus be half att.ich'd? 

Probably Shakespeare thought the name was derived from 
Troy, Peele, we may note, treats the word riglitly as a 
trisyllable; e.g. Tale of Troy: 

.So hardy was the true knight Troilus. 

— Pettie’s U’orks, p. 555 . 

23. Line 109; this woman's ANSWER —Troilus 
means that the logic of liis reply— “ not there became not 
there is the logic, oT rather no-logic, in which women 
indulge; and then he proceeds to play upiou nKmutn, 
tmnmnish. 

24. Line 115: Patis is gor'd with iMeneUim' HOliN.— 
Alluding to the idea f)f which our old dramatists make 
perpetual mention, that the husband of an unfaithful 
wife was a cuckold, or as Mirabel says in The Wild (loose 
Chase, i. 3: “a gentleman of antler," Perhaps the most 
elaborate treatment of the subject comes in Afiddleton's 
A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, where we hardly know 
whether most to ridicule or to de.spise the comidaeent 
Allwit. Similar references occur later on in this iJay. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

25. Line 8: he was harne.ss'd LIGHT,— may refer 
to the weight of their armour; more probably, however, 
it means “nimbly,” “quickly.” Theobald needlessly 
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aliiTvd t> * • ‘ li!irriesS'(ii;^3it,’ a n-ad uijj:, he reniarlced, which 
“j^ivus m tliu poci's iiicaniiic: iji tiie propore-st terms 
iiaatfiiialitl<\ lie 'was followed })y Hiumier. 

2G lanes S», lU: 

'tdf'tr i-;\ KUV KLuWEil 
/nd, «,v(/ wki;k 
So ill Midsummer Nij-dit ^ Dream, iii. 1. 2tl4: 

Anti .wijei'i she weeps, 7mv/>s £zrrj' Uttle j^ower, 

Iknv oil the i,a'Oiujd iiatiiraliy siiyirests tears. 

27. Line io: a re/o/ luau i'lih SE,-Crey refers to tlie 
Tesuaaeiit of Cressekle: 

uf faire Cresseiiie, the Jioure aad a/w* A't* 

Of Tru and C-ree:!-. 

28. Line'dU: t/ooVpurrfeifuo' Aimii’ioNsi.—Here, as often, 
in the sense of ’'titles,"’ '"(ieni.iminatioiis Malone says 
it tvas a law term, ami in t.'uweli h interpreter (ed. Ii)h7> 
Diu/hooi is thus expiumedi, “a title given to a man over 1 
and ahuve his Christian and surname, shewing his estate, 
degree, occupation, trade, age, jdace of dwelling, Ac.” 
Compare Coriulanus, i, U. tltJ; and tor an instance outside 
•Shakespeare, Du&sy D Amhois, iv, 1; 

M.iJi !■) a tiaiiic of h.ijsour f«’r a kinp' : 

lake away from !.;ac(i thing. 

Ciiapiium's Work-S, p. it)?,, 

29. .Line 2S: meny AuaiNsr THK jiaik, —C ompare d 
i'tmtre-poil; as we should suy, “against the grain.” The 
idea came from stroking the fur of animals the reverse 
way. Justice Shallow uses the e.vju'esbion in Merry Wives, 
ii. 3, 41: 

if you fchoi.Kl tigiu, yuu go the /mo- of your proftiiahiouij. 

30. Line 40: Wliffn wt're yun uf TLirM'i-Sliukuspeare, 

as Hainner and the other editors pidutout, applies the 
name /h'l/w. only to Pnam'.s palace, ami not to the city at 
large. In this he was fulltjuing Caxton’s .Destruction of 
Troy, where tlie. palace is thus described: “In tills f>pen 
space of the city, upon a rock. King ITianms did huihl 
his rich palace named that was one of the ricliest 

and Htrongeat in all the world. It was of height five 
hundred juices, be.ddes the height of thy towers, whereof i 
there was great plenty, so high, a? it seemed to them that i 
saw from far, they reacht Heaven. And in this palace 
King Prianius did make the richest Hall that was at 
that time in all the iViU'ld: within wiiich was his throne; 
and the table ^’'hereupon he did eat. and held his estate 
among his nobles, princes, lards, and barons, was of gold 
and silver, precious stones, ami of ivory” (bk. jii. i>. C, ed. 
1708), 

31. Line 58: he'll LAY ABorT him ta-day , — Tfe have a 
Similar expression in Hehry V. v. 2. 347: “1 could Imj on 
like a butcher; ” and comjuire Macbeth's, “ Lay on ^ Mac- 
duff,’' v. 8. 3.3. 

32. Line SO: pone hnirefoot to //aim.— A like exploit ia 
suggested in Othello, iv. 3, 38, 3S): “I know a lady in Venice 
would have walked harafoot tn Pithittuip for a touch of 
his nether lip.” We are reminded somewhat of the vora- 
cious i.hirnnicles of Sir John Maumleville. 

33. Line 02: Ilee.tor Jihall nat have hia WIT; i.e. Troiltis’ 
wit. Far wit Q. and Ff. read rvtll Eowe made the change. 
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' 34. Line lis: Then ahe s a SIEKEV U reek. --C om jaire iv. 

j 4. 58. It is a cluhsical touch. St-e Huracc, Satlrcv'., il. 2. 

2, where the hard life of a .Komun soklier i.s coiitiastcd 
I witli the easier, somewhat clfeminate ways of tiie Ured; : 

I ■ Si Kouiaiia fatJgat 

i \Iuitia assiietuni Ortmo-i. 

j So in Plautus, IVlostellaria, i. 1. 21, j ei'ynt'eari--i)vv totam 
I iiootem potare (OrelH). The idea jmssed into cla.ssiciil , 

I English; ejj. Ben Jonson, Volpunc, iii. 5; 

Lfi ’s ti.e hkti KoiiiP.a;’ 

SinctMve have iivcU Hkt.- 

—Works, iii, } . '.(.u, anJ liitrovd's note, 

Alinsheu (1017) gives (under Ueccke) “a movie Greece, 
hikivlH ixva’ctm, a Jester;” and in iloister DoiKster one of 
the dramatis persona? is Mathew Meriirjvceki- w ho thruugh- 
out acts up to his name; cL i. l, Arbor's Bexu’int, p. 13. 
A'are.s (lialliweirs ed.) lias a vague genera lism ; “the 
Gvevkfi w’ere i>roverbiuiiy .spoken of by the Homans as 
fond of gooil living and free poratic»n.s.” 

35. Line 120; into the co>U'A8S'i) n'indnii'. —Wov roni- 

“rounded, ” cumpare \'enus and Adonis, 272 :|| 
“ cnmpimd crest; * also "eomjm.-^.sd eajje “ (Taming of the 
Shrew, iv. 3. 140). “idur window'" would be mure intel- 
ligible to us. CamjJiLstied, acconling to Alalone, was also 
applied to a particular kind of ceiling. ^ 

36. Line 129: so old a uftek. -A word that has only 
.survived in the siiecial iihiu-'cs, shop//?'h'r and cattle- 
ii/ter. Though not found elseuhcre in Shakcsiieare it 
occurs with tolerable freiiuency in the Elizabetlian dra- 

j rnatiata. So in i»en Jonsim's t'yntliia's Kevels, i. 1, we 
i have “one other peculiar virtue you possess, is U/G 
j inf/” (Works, vol. ii. 230. In Mid<ilftoirs .Roaring Girl, 

I “i’heatcrs, liftevs ixiul foists" are mentioned in the same 
I senteiice (Works, vol, ii. EtymoIogicnUy the word 

is best seen in the Gothic hfl/an^to steal; cogitate with 
Latin vlcpere (Skeat). 

37. Line l.'ris: With A proverbial phrase =« 

not t».> weep at all. to be hurdduarted. CL Richard III. 
i. 3.354: 

Your eye', iiroj. wiieii fools’ eyes fail tears; 

and .see notes 100 and 204 of tliat play, 

38. Line 171: Here 's hut one roirf /iff Curiously 
enough Q. and Ft unanimously give “ two and fifty.” I’he 
correction (Theobald's) ought, 1 think, to be adopted, 
though the Cambridge editors kcci» to the copies. Fifty 
was the traditiiuud number of Priam’s sons. Biiakespeare, 
however, may have made the mistake. 

39. Line 178: “77/r furkep cue. '’—Bet* note 24; and 
compare Othello, iii. 3. 27u: 

Kveu then led kited to us. 

Bo, too, Winter’s I’ale, i. 2. 1K5, npoken appropriately 
enough by Leontes. 

40. Line 182: iJntt it pahsed. - The meaning Is clear: “it 
wasexccBSBivc, beggared dest'rijition.” So in Merry M’ives 
of Windsor we have (i. 1. 310) “the w'omen have so cried 
and shriek'd at it, that it pass'd;" and later in the same 
play the verb oocurs twice in the present tense, with the 
same weaning: “ Mhy, this -passes! ATastcr Ford," iv. 2, 
127, and line 143. Bee Timon of Athens, i. 1, 12, and com- 
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pare the ordinary adjectival use of the piirticiple, pass- 
imj. For instances outside Shakespeare note G-reene, 
Works, p. TOO, and Peele, Works, p. 510. 

41. Line 200: Antknor : he has a shrewd wit . — 

Shakespeare, as Steevens points out, is thinking of Lyd- 
gate's description of Anterior : 

Copious in words, and one tiiat much time spent 
To jest, whenas he was in companie, 

So driely, that no man could it espie : 

. And therewith held his countenance so well, 

That every man received j^reat content 
To henre him speake, and pretty jests to tell, 

When he was pleasant and in merriment ; 

For tho* that he most commonly was sad, 

Yet in his speech some jest lie always had, 

A iltenor wjis one of the Trojan leaders who escaped; 
see Virgil’s *^:neid, i. 242-241). 

42. Line 212; Will he Grvn you THE NOD?— Steevens says 
that to (jiee the nod was a card term. There certainly was 
a game called noddy^ to which references are not infre- 
<iuent. Compare, for instance, Westward Ho, iv. 1; 

V. Bird. Come, shall ’s go to noddy f 

Honey. Ay, an thou wilt, for half an hour. 

— Webster's Works, p. 829. 

In any case, Cressida is simply playing on the slang 
meaning of noddy, which then, as now, signified “a 
simpleton;” hence she hints that if Paiidarus' gets another 
nod he will be more of a noddy than ever. I find very 
much the same sort of quibble in Northward Ho, ii, 1: 

'Sfoot, what fyicAs at noddy are these? — AVebster, p. 258. 

ilinsheu, I may add, has a very characteristic explana- 
tion of the word: “A JS'oddie; because he when he 
should speake— A foole” (Dictionary, 1G17). 

43. Line 228: by God's Ud.—X curious oath, which seems, 
however, to have been proverbial. So in FieUl’s A Wo- 
man is a Weathercock, v. 2, we have: 

WMiy then, if/y Goifs iid, thou art a base rogue. I knew I should live 
to tell thee so. — Dodsley, ed. 18:5, vol. xi. p. 8r. 

For eyelid, cf. Hamlet, i. 2. 70, 71; 

Do not for over with thy vailed lids 
Seek for thy noble father in tlie dust. 

44. Line 245: Helenits Is a pricst.—&o in CouXton’s De- 
struction of Troy, bk. iii. p. 3, he is a man that knew 
all the arts liberal.” After the fall of Troy Uelenm re- 
appears in the third book of the -Fiieid, lines 295-505. 

45. Line 2S0: baked with no DATE In the Pies with 
dates in them appear to have been almost a.s inevitable 
in EUzabethan cookery as the green sauce” with which 
the dramatists garnished their dishes, or as those plates 
of prunes to which continual reference is made. Com- 
pare Eomeo and Juliet, iv. 4. 2: 

T'hey call for dates and quinc<ii> in the pastry. 

So, too, All 's Well that Ends Well, i. 1. 172. 

46. Line 2S3; at what WARD you LIE.— The poet has bor- 
rowed a term frcmi fencing. So in I. Henry IV. ii. 4. 
215, 216: 

Thou kmnvest mv old 71'ard; liero I lay, and thus I bore my point, 

47. Lines :-5ffT-306: 

Pan. / ’ll be with you, 7ii€ce, by and by. 

Cres. To BRING, u?icle? 

Fan. Ay, a token from Troilus. 


This very obscure and doubtful expression to briny occurs 
in Peele’s Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes; 

And I ’ll close with Bryan till I have jjutien the thing 

That he iiath promised me, and then 1 'll be with him to bring'. 

■—Feele'.s "Works, p. 503. 

Commenting on the pass«age just quoted, Dyce gives 
several other places where the phrase is found : KytVs 
Spanish Tragedy, i. 2; Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful 
Lady, v. 4; and Harington’s Orlando Furioso, bk. xxxix. 

48. In addition to these Orarit White tpiotesfrom Tusser’s 
Five Hundred Points of Oootl Husitandry; 

For carman and colier harps both on a .string;. 

In winter they cast to be with thee to b> ing. 

See also Dyce’s Middleton, ii. 147, with his glossary to 
Shakespeare, x-). 52. The meaning of the idiraae cannot 
be determined; it was a x>iece of contemporary slang, the 
key to which has been lost. 7'o briny, vndel should cer- 
tainly be printetl as a tpiery. 

48. Lines 313: Things wuii are done; joy’s SOUL lies in 
the dohiy.—Thiii is to say, 'Hhe essence of the ideasiiro 
lies in the doing:” a fine exjU’essioii. F. 2 and F. 3 have 
the sonle's joy, a correction as obvioii,s as it is tame and 
ineffective. Hanmer preferred it. The best commentary 
I on the thought developed in tlie passage is the great son- 
net c.xxix.: 

The expense of spirit in a waste of .slinine 
Is lust in action. 

For the converse idea we may compare the Friar’s speech 
in Much Ado, iv. 1. 220-225. 

48. Lines 319-321: 

Achievement is command; ungain'd., beseech: 

Then, though my heart’s content firm love doth bear, 

Xothiny of that shall from ntine ayes appear. 

If line 319 is to be altered, we should, I think, adopt 
(with Singer) Mr. Harness’s very ingenious suggeistion — 
‘^Achieved, men us command.” Collier’s ‘^Aeliioved men 
still command,” seems to me far less satisfactory. I be- 
lieve, however, that the text of the copies should be 
retained. The difficulty comes from the poet’s charac- 
teristic compression of thought, and in snoh maxims the 
sense generally gains in concentration at tlie expense of 
the clearness of expression. Summarized, tlie line.s mean: 
“When men have won us they arc t>ur ruler.s; before they 
win us they are our siix>|;>liants.” .For achievement com- 
pare Taming of the Shrew, i. 2. 2f>S: 

Achieve the c 4 der, set the yoiinqer free. 

In the next line (320) Warhurtou took heart's content to 
signify “ heart’s capacity.” Perhaps, however, Cressida 
simply means that love is the basi.s of her liaxquness. 

ACT T, Scene 3. 

50. Lines 14, 15: 

trial did draw 

Bias «wf? thwart, not amweriny the aim. 

These are bowling terras, best ilhrstrated perhaps by a 
passage in King John, ii. 574-579: 

Cotmnodity, the bias of the world. 

The world, wlio of itself is peised well. 

Made to ran even upon even ground, 

TUI this advantage, this vile-drawing bias, 
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KOTES TO TROILUS AND CH.ES81BA. 


ACT 1. iicme 

■ This sway of motion, this commodity, 

■ ■ .'Makes it ■take head' 

The ori.t'inui uieatiiuii; of is seen in its ilerivation: 
.F. hhih. a slant, slopt.-, heuee. an iiiel illation to one side. 

61. Lines IT-Jh; 

117 ///. fhf'it, ijou princt'a, 

I)h ip)ii with cht.-eL',>- uhu;<lu( h(.'h(dd our WOKKS, 

*i/itC Off /f THEM . . , 

Them must elearly refer Lack to ivurkt^\ which Walker 
condemns us “pidpaidy uivaig-' <A Critical Exainination, 
iii.p. 11 ^ 2 ). irmv'av,thtiiiy:h m/t inpiiossilde.iscertamlyweak. 
We want, a more delinite M’urd, implying “disgrace,” 
•Mefeat," and it is tem]>ti!ig t»'t mlopt (as does Dyce)the 
correction tjf Collier’s .MS. Cunvetur wreck^t. Singer less 
liii]>pily jfi'oposcd mvrk.'i. 

52. Line :i'2; AWsTur APPLY. ---rerhaps in the sense 

of ■Mittend to.” 

53. Line 46: Or made a TOAST/or AT’p/nne.—lleferriug 
to the custom of soaking in wine. So in the Merry 
Wives, iii. 6. 3, Fnlslah, utljiiring Bardohdi to fetch a 
quart of sack, adds: “iiiit a toaat in 't.” In the passage 
before us tlie ‘‘ .saucy bout” is to i»e the dainty morsel for 
.Neptune to SM'ailow . 

54. Line 4S: Thu herd ha tit more awuoyauec hu the 
BRKF.sk, •“■■K 1 has L/’/V^c' here, and in the passage from 
Antony and Cleopatra, <iUotcd bciow , hree:e. The word Ls 
also written hrhe, and in .MinMicn hrie; a species of /sting- 
ing gadily, often used inctaphoiacally to .signify .soinc- 
tlung stinging," " anuesying.” Cf. Antony and Chaqaitra, 

'iii. .10. 14:' : 

Tl<« /)?"*', li* ie-r, like aw in June, 

Bom Bciukmson's The Poetaster, iii. 1.; 

’ '■ ■■ can ijol(i''no'!o'ii3't:;r, . 

1^hla ir/xtf has prick'd niy j:«uience. ' ■ ■ 

-AVorks, voU ii.’p. 441. 

It is, as Orey in Ids notes i>oint.s oiii, tlie word used by 
Bryden in translating L»eorgics, iii. 2,35: 

This flying pl.ngue, to murk its tjuality, 

.«^j.rfmtThe'Coa'ci;nis crill.''.'/.s'ji'/ra we; 

A fierce, loud i-ounding their stings draw blood, 

And drive tlie cattle i^.'uiduia througli the wcjod. 

55. Line 51: AmijUes FLKi> u/n?<'p.s7ntdc.-~That isto say, 
‘Mtrc fled.” Thettbald ami Haniuer needlessly changed 

“get under shade.”’ Walker’s “y/cc. under” is i'>refer- 
able. 

50. Lino .51: Eetorts to chhlhui ff>rhnie,—¥. land F. 
2 have irtyri'!^; F. 3 and F. 4. and Quart/i, retires. Borne 
change, is necessary. Hanmer and CMllier’s >IB. Corrector 
Xiroposed rejillei^; Pope, retarih'i: Sfauntmi, irchhlra; Dyec 
-and this is certainly tlu' best So the Cam- 
bridge editoTK au<l Cilohe Fdn, 

57. lane U4: Shmitd hold iiphigh in The editors 

are doubtless right In fracing lunv tin allusion to the cus* 
tom of engraving laws and public rc<‘ord8 on bmas, and 
hanging them up on the walls id" temples mu! other build- 
ings of genend re.st>rt. It i.s the reference, perhaps, in 
Measure fur Measure, v. 1. 11, 12. 

68. .Line 05: A.s' vrncm'bU Xestor, HATCH’P in silver. — A 
teclinical engraver's term, The word has survived in 
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ACT I,, ,Scene, S.; 

/mfc/anent and “cto.ss hafohingT a princess, 1 believe., 
of shading familiar to all artists. Cutgrave lias ^'hache 
royalle;” alsso “haehe d’armes.” 'iTn.- verb hacker he 
translates “to haoke, .shreaii, slice; alsu, tu hatch a hilt." 
Bimilaiiy hitche=t“ hatched as the hilt of a, swurd.” Per- 
haps the allusion is to enamel work or cai-ving of some 
sort on the handle. In any case, it enables us to explain 
satisfactorily the rather curious phrase “hatched in 
blood,” which Beaumont and Fletcher occasionally use 
(e.g. ill the Humorous Lieutenant, i, i), the fact simply 
being that the blood drijqiing from the blatle was re- 
garded as a kind of ornament. In Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 
257, Sir Andrew is described as a “knight, duhb’d with 
imhutch'd rapier and on carpet consideration,” though 
some editors there rea<i unhacked. Taking the present pas- 
sage we nmst refer silver, not, as did John,si*ii, to Nestor’s 
voice, but to Ids white hair. Compare line 2%, and iv. 5. 
20S;>. Tyrwhitt conjectured thatched; but he must have 
forgotten, or di<l not kiunv of, Shirley’s exact rei>roduc- 
tion of Bhukespeare’s line: 

Thy h.iir is fine as gold, thy chin is hatch'd with silver. 

— Love in a Marie, ii, 2, Shiriey’s Works, Gilfi-Tti's cd. ii, p, 3.01 

The following lines (dO-dS) need no explanation, much 
less correction: hnud of air is thoroughly Shakespearian. 
The whole jeassage is evidently a reiuini.sceuce of a stanza 
in Lucrece, 1401-1407: 

There pleading might yoi: see gr.we Keistar stand, 

As 't were emrunraging the Greeks tn tight; 

Making such sober action with his h.vnd, 

Thai it beguiled attention, charm’d the sight: 

In speech, it seem'd, his t>eard, ati ,\u'vcr white, 

Wagg’d up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin whia'in^c' hreath, wliish purl’d up to the sky. 

The suggcstctl eomi»ari.son is not, I think, without point. 

59. Line 73; UV/cn KANii Thersites opes his yhK'^iild Jaws. 
— A ppartMitly mastic is a cmTupt form of mastigiu, which 
in Terence meuus “a rascal,” literally “one that always 
wants whipping.” In late .Latin the vord came to .sig- 
nify “a whip,” “scourge,” and that must be the sense 
here. Many editors, however, read mastif. This line, 
it should be noted, is cou.sidered by Mr. Fleay tu lend 
very strong supxa'rt to his theory that the character of 
Thersites is a satirical portrait of Dekker. MliyV Be- 
cause Dekker in the Poetaster is called rank, an astonish- 
ing coincidence with the first half of our verse, while 
■mastic is the cleare.st of allusions to I3ekker’.s Satiro- 
Mastix. It is ingenious, niais cc n’est pas la critigue. 

60. Line 81. When that the general is not like the hive. 
—The general should be to an army whut the hire is to 
the bees, viz. the central rallying point to which each 
member may resort. The smise is excellent. Yet the 
frenzy of mnendation 1ms not spared tlu* line. Std likes; 
is not liked <>’?, is 7tol the life 0 /, have all itocis suggested. 

61. Line 85: the ^danets, and this ckntue,— .R eferring 
obviously to thePtohuuaic sy.stc.mof astronomy, in which 
the earth was the centre. Bo Hamlet, ii- 2. 1.57-i5b: 

1 will find 

Where truth is hi.i, thnugh it were iiuleed 
Within the cenrre. 

*‘Pix like the ceuti'c" was not an unusual expression. 
Cf. Bussy P'Ambois, ii. 1, Chapman's Works, p. 152. 


ACT I. Scene 3. 


iS’OTES TO TROILUS AND ORESSIDA. 


ACT L Scone 3. 


32. Line S7: iNStSTCRE, course, i)roportion, &:c. — I-mis- 
tittr seems to = constancy, persistency. According to Naves 
tlie word does not or.ciir elsewhere. We may note here 
that this tine speech, where the perfect clearness of 
tiumght and exjjression leaves little scope for the anno- 
tat(»r, has been mercilessly mangled in Dryden’s version. 
Indeed the whole of the scene (with which Bryden opens 
his play) has been unsparingly retrenched. 

63. Line 100: yiAiiRiED calui of states, — Married here 
simply means “closely united,” as in Milton’s: 

Lydinn airs 

to iiiiinortal verse. 

Compare 'Romeo and Juliet, note 43. 

64. Line 113: And make a so? of all this solid globe.— 
So in Lear, ii. 2. 35: “ Draw, you rogue, . . . I’ll make 
a sop o’ the moonshine of you.” Oompai'e, too, Richard 
III. i. 4. 162 : see also note 53. 

65. Line 127: And this neglection of degree it is.— 
Feglection occurs again in Pericles, iii. $. 20, where, how- 
ever, Ff. read neglect. The general idea brought out in 
the passage is, that each inaii desires to aggrandize him- 
self, and, in order to do so, slights his immediate superior- 

66. Line 137: Troy in our umkncss STAj^J)8,—Stands(Q.) 
is more graphic than Uses (Ff.); at least it seems to remind 
us of Virgil’s “Troiaque nunc staret.” 

67. Line 153: And, like a strutting player.— I t is 
curious to note with what almost invariable contempt 
Shakespeare speaks of the stage and of the actoj^’s calling, 
which, for a time at least, was his own. Compare the 
famous lines in Macbeth, v, .5. 24-2C: 

Life 's but a walkini^f sliadovv, a poor player 
That struts and fret^3 his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. 

Above all, in the Sonnets, where alone we can trace the 
personality of the poet, wliere-~to adopt Matthew Arnold’s 
line— Shakespeare “abides our question he gives full 
vent to his loathing of the actor’s life: 

Alas, ’t is true I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view. 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 

Made old offences of affections new. . . . 

This (cx.) and the following sonnet arc pimely autobio- 
gruiihical; they let us know how Shakespeai'e estimated 
the art of the actor. 

For he who struts his hour upon the stage 
Can scarce protract his fame tliro' lialf an age; 

Nor pen nor pencil can the actor save — 

Both art and artist have one common grave. 

The lines were written by Garrick. [I cannot agree with 
the views here expressed by Mr. Verity, although they are 
doubtless shared by many. In this passage, and in the 
one taken from Alacbeth, Shakespeare is merely putting 
into the mouths of his characters the conventional estimate 
of the actor's profession which was held by Society in his 
time. The dignified and nobly-worded defence of acting 
and actors by Hamlet is worth a hundred such common- 
place sneers; and as for Sonnet cxi. (not cx., which latter 
has little to do with his profession of actor), the less said 
about that the better. Its unhealthy and morbid tone 


does Shakespeare little credit. If once we lose sight of 
the mianse artijieiaUty of the great(3r portion of the 
Sonnets, we must be driven to very awkwuird ooncliisioiis 
as to Shakespeare’s character,— F. A. m.] 

68. Line 157: o’er-wrester seeinuig.-Q. and Ff. read 
“ ore-rested;” the correction (made by Tope) seems certain. 
For the metaphor compare iii, 3. 23, and note 191. Delius’ 
o’er-jested is ingenious. 

69. Line 171: Arming to answer in a iiight-alarin.—Ho 
in Henry V. ii. 4. 2, 3: 

And more than carefully it us concerns 
To (tHS7i'er royally in our defences. 

In each case the idea is “repelling an attack.” 

70. Line ISO: Sererals and generals of grace EXACT. — 
This seems to mean “our individual and collective quali- 
ties of perfection,” or as Johnson phrases it, of “excel- 
lence irreprehensible; ” V)nt I cannot help suspecting some 
corruption in the line. Staunton’s suggestion “of grace 
and act” would make fair sense. Collier’s MS, Corrector 
gave “af? grace extract,” i.c. tleiuived of all tlie grace 
which really belonged to them. 

71. Line 184: d.,s- stuff for these fuio to make paradoxes, 
—The force of paradox is not very clear. Johnson wished 
that the copies had given parodies. 

72. Line 195: To weaken and discredit our exposure; 
i.e. he minimizes the dangers to which we are exposed. 
In the following speech Ulysses develops the idea that in 
war policy and forethought should count for more than 
brute strength and bravery. 

73. Line 205: They call this bcd-imrk, mapxiery, closet- 
?mr.— Theobald punctuated “bed-work mapp'ry, closet 
war,” i.e, treating hed-work as an adjective. 

74. Lines 211, 212: 

Achilles* horse 
Makes many Thetis' sons; 

i.e. at this rate Achilles' horse is as good as Achilles him- 
self. It is supertluous to say that Achilles was the son of 
“sea-born” Thetis. 

75. Line 224: A stranger to those most inuwrial looks.— 
And yet this wa.s the seventh year of the war. Terhui)s, as 
Steevews explains, Shakespeare thought that the leader's 
on either side fought with beavers to their helmets after 
the manner of the mediawal knights. So in act iv. 5. 195, 
196, Nestor says to Hector: 

this thy countenance, still lock'd in steel, 

I never saw till now. 

76. Line 235; Court iers as free, as debonair, —The 

word only occurs in this i^assagein Shakespeare. 

Milton’s line in L’ .Allegro (2-1) itrvould be supertluous to 
quote, but it may be rvorth wliile to note that Alilton was 
plagiarizing' from Thomas Randolph, in whose Aristippus 
we have: 

A bowl of wine is wondrous j>;oDd cheer, 

To niake one blitlie, huxmn and dekonnir, 

Perhaps Randolidi in turn had remembered Pericles, 
i. Frol. 23. 

77. Lines 238, 239: 

Jove’s accord, 

Fotking so full of heart. 
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ACT I. Scene tl. 


NOTES TO TEOILUS AND CEESSIDA. 


ACT II. Sctaie 3. 


1 think we laufct take this (with Theoluild) as an ablative 
ahM'hutc ^Jure in'ohuute. The iiitcrpretiitiun, of coarse, 
is uwkward, if not ituitni-sible, but tiic correctiuns have 
littU' Ik say fur ilicuibelves, Steeveiis projjosed ‘“Jore 's 
(if, iSlaloiie. most coniiik‘iitly, "’'Jute's it God;" 

Musoii, au».-}t j.n’otc-s»iHe]y, "Jute's own. binl." 

78. Line kl4: tInJ jurtbse, sOLK PCiiE, imusevuds.-— 
Colliers 'MS, Corrector ynive suul-pnre, tin exjwession, 
said Collier, ‘‘of pTeut force and beauty;’* but to Dyce it 
conveyed ‘-no rnoaning at all." 

79. Line 2U2; this dull and LOXU-coaffnaVi TitUCE. —This 
is inconsistent with what has preceded; ef. for instance, 
the second scene, ii)»e :>i. It is one of the eontradictions 
that point to the composite nature of the phiy. 

80. Lines ‘JG;L :170: 

■ COHFESSIOK, 

With truant mivs to hrr own lips he loves, 
i.r. ermfession (or jn'ofession, which Haniner reads) made 
with i(ilc vows to the lips of her whom he loves. 

81. Line 27*2; in him this challenge. -The single com- 
bat betw'oen Hector ;md Aju.x <>ccurs in the seventh Iliad, 
215“-3tV). Such incidents abound in the old romances. 

82. Line 2^2: The Grcciun dames are St'NBUKNT,~Coni- 
pavt.i l>eatri<a»'s complaint; ’‘Thus goes every one to the 
-world but T,and 1 ixinsnnharn'd: 1 may sit in aeorner. and 
cry ilelgh-ho for a himbaud!" (Much Ad(t, ii. 1. dJilCjiad; 
ami see note of that play), in the Tempest, iv, 1. 134 
the word does nt>t bear any uncomplimentary associa- 
titms. 

83. Line 29il: 7 'H hide nni silver heard in a gold BEAVER. 

- -Properly beat’ev sigiutied tlie visor of the helmet, its 
sense in the present passage; cf. ifamlet, i. 2. 230, with 
Mr. Aklis Wright's note, often u.^od for the helmet 
itself; so I. Henry IV. iv. 1 KH, Skeat derives fr<nn 
bariere, a bib; another derivation is boire^ because the 
beaver had to be rsiiscii if the wearer wanted to drink. 
Compare III. Henry M. note 39. 

84. Line 297; J ji<7 in mij vantbrace.— Q. has vamhrace; 
a species of armour for the arm-arernt bras. Compare 
“ r«n/.b/'tire ami greaves and gauntlet” (Samson Agonistes, 
1121 ). 

86. line 313: Be you my TraE; i.e. '^Time brings all 
schemc.s to maturity; in the ijresent case do you fulfil the 
office of Time . " 

86. Lines :b24, 325; 

'The purpose is perspicuous even as SUBSTANCE, 

If 7uw amtssNESS little ctiaractbrs mm up. 
WatT)nrt<m h.as a roeoiiflite note on these lines, the mean- 
ing of which seems to me fairly simple. Substance- 
estate, prttperiy; yrnssness -^nm sum. value; chameUrs 
- numeralB; and the whole idea is parallel to the thought 
eKpressed in Henry V. prologue to act i. 15, 16: 

a crookrjcl figure ni.vy 
AUt;st in little place a luilUon. 

Compuro, too, the Winter’s Tale, i, 2. 0, 7: 

like ri cipher, 

Yet .standing in rich place. 

87. Line 341: give a scantling, &o.—ScantUngJieTe 
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signifies, not so much “a sample" (Schmidt, Shakespeare 
Lexicun), as “a measure," “ itroporthm.” JT«)pcrIy it 
means ‘‘a cut piece of timher;" then, apparently, “a 
small piece of anything.’* So ilalonc quotes from Florin’s 
translation (i0b;j) of Montaigne's E.ssay.«; “ Wht;n the 
Hun’s skin will not sntficc, we must add iis('untl(}iy uf the 
fox’s." For derivutiun, el French esehautUlon. The 
general ==^tlui community, a.s in Julius Fjesar, ii. 1. 12, and 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 457: “ t was caviare to the general." 

88. Line 343, 344; 

And in such indexes, althongh .^niall PRICKS 
To their subsequent mlumes. 

Several passages illustrate Shakespeare's use of the W'ord 
index; e.g. Hamlet, iii. 4. 51, 52: 

.\y mcj, w’.iat act 

That ro.vrs so knui, and tljiualors in tlie .* 

Compare, too, Othello, ii, 1. 263: "an inde.v and obscure 
prologue, " and Hiehard III. ii. 2. 14S: "as index to the 
sHwy we late talk’d uf.” It is not enough in explaining 
these lines to say that the indox wa.s usually jjretixed to a 
volume; it should be remembered that the word did not 
heiUMpiitc it,s modern scirsc, but signified whatwc should 
now call the " table of contents." So M.insheu defines it: 
“ 'Lahle in a ijook," Trick was used for a small mark or 
point; so in expressicui "prick of noon.” 

89. Lines 301. 3(i2: 

The. lustre of the better yet to shmv, 

Shall shuiv the better. 

So the .Folio, a great improvement on the reading of Q.: 

The hiiitrc of tiie better e-.r.rry, 

Py sheit'nij^ the tuene ji ri:(. 

Grant Wliite’s 

Slmil show the boUcr Df nut consent 

gives an easier rhythm. 

90. Lines 375, 370; 

lei BLOCKISH .Ajax draw 

The sort ; 

As applied to Telamonian Ajax the epithet blockish (and 
in line 381, dull bminlesi.) is not very appixtpriate. In 
the Iliad he is the type of strength, but not of dulness; 
and hlmkish could scarcely be said of the subject of 
S<>phocle8' drama. Prtibably, as the editors explain, 
Shakespeare has confounded the Telamonian Ajax with 
A jaw Oileus. 

91. Line 892: TARRE the nmstifs on.— This was a 

sportsman’s term-=tu urge on dogs to tight; cf. King.Tolin, 
iv. 1. 117, and Hamlet, ii. 2. 37d: “ and the nation holds it 
no sin to ttirre them to controversy.” 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

92. Line 6; hofcA?/ core.- -G rant M’hite lias an inter- 
esting note on this disputcil expression. “The old c(»pics,” 
he says, “hav'e *a ludcliy core;’ which reading ha.s been 
liitlierhTi retained, although its meaning is past conjecture. 
But oore is a more ])honographic spelling of emys. See 
Bacon’s Life of HemT VTI. p. 17: ‘ For he was in a core 
pf people whose affections he suspected.’ Thersites makes 
a pun, and uses general to refer to Agamemnon and to 



ACT IL Hconti L 


NOTES TO TEOILUS AND CEESSTBA. 


ACT II. Scene 1. 


the general body or corps of soldiers as in act iv. scene 6 
of this play.” Grant 'White prints corpa; Collier’s MS. 
(forrector had the obvious sore. Tlirougliout this first part 
«.)f the scene we have persistent liuibbling and word-play. 

[It has always been a source of wonder to me how com- 
ineiitaturs could liavo nu’s.se<l the ol wioua meaning of the 
word core here, and have wanted to make utterly unneces- 
sary eint'udati(m.s. Even Staunton, who i.«; generally so 
careful to abstain from tampering with the text, suggests 
“l)otchy cur." If wo read the whole si3eech“it is not a 
delicate or pleasant one—- w’e shall at once see the mean- 
ing of the word core. Core^ from the Latin cor, ineanSj 
as is well known, “a kernel " or “seed-vessel of any fruit,” 
atid it also means in medicine “The slough which forms at 
the central part of hoils ” (see Hoblyii’s Diet, of Medical 
Terms, suh voee)\ and Johnson (ed. 1756) defines the word 
as “The matter contained in a hail or sore,” and appends 
a quotation from .Dryden: 

Lannce the sore, , 

And cut the head ; for, 'till the twtr bo found, 

The secret vice is fed, and gathers ground. 

There very probably is a pun intended on core and corps 
(=“body of men,” or simply “ body”); but there can be 
little doubt that the meaning of the word core in this 
passage Is the one given above.-— F A. M.] 

93. Lines 13, 14: T/te PLXGVE of Greece upon t/iee, thou 

MONtJKEL BKEF-'ict^/'ccZ Referring, i>robably, to the 

plague sent by Apollo upon the army of the Greeks, men- 
tioned in the first book of the Iliad. Mongrel, because 
Ajax’s father, Telamon, was a Greek, his mother, Hesione, 
a Trojan; cf. iv. 5. 120. Eor 6cc/-witted Grey (i7ote8) very 
badly conjectured /iai!/-witted; he must have forgotten 
Sir Andrew’s memorable “I am a great eater of heef, and 
I believe that does harm to my -wit” (Twelfth Night, i, 3. 
8.1-91). Shakespeare suggests a similar antagonism in 
Henry '\h iii. 7. 161, and in Marhiwe’s Edward II. ii. 2, the 
hrilliaut court favourite, Gaveston, scornfully bids the 
English nobles “go sit at home and eat their tenants’ 
heef" (Marlowe’s Works, BulleiTs ed. ii. 15G). 

94. Line 16: thou VINEWEDST leai'en.—Q. has nnsalted; 

Ft ichiaetrst; the latter is probably a corruption of 
vineivetrst. Why should the reading of Q. have been 
changed? “Because,” says .Johnson, “want of salt was 
no fault in leaven;” to which Malone replies that “Icaveh 
without the addition of salt does not make good bread.” 
This is specializing too deeply; the poet wa.s not a baker, 
and only a professional instinct could appreciate these 
editorial subtleties. The fact, I imagine, is, that of the 
two epithets rbmved'st was far the more graphic, the 
more offen.sive and therefore the more appropriate; hence 
its substitution. As to the proposed alteniatives, Han- 
mer sugge.sted ivhinnid'st, which he explained to mean 
“ crooked;” Theobald, umvinnow'd’st ; Warburton, windy* 
est. Collier’s MS. Correct<:»r agreed with the .'fTolio. For 
vinew, or mouldy,” L. mucidm, Nares quotes 

from the Mirror for Magistrates, p. 417: 

A soiiUlier’s haiuJs must oft be died with goare. 

Lest, Starke with rest, tiiey JineuGi wax or hoare. 

Compare, too, Beaumont’s Letter prefixed to Speght’s 
edition of Chaucer, 1602, and subsequently reprinted: 
“ Many of Chaucer’s tvords are become as it were oimwed 


and hoarie with over long lying.” The substantive is given, 
and rightly explained, by Minsheu. As to etymology, 
Skeat connects with A.S. fine<jian~to )>ecomc mouldy, 
the same root being seen in A.S. /torn = mire, whonce 
modern/m. 

95. Lines 39-43: 

Ajax. Mistress ThersitesI 

Ther. Thou shouldst strike him. 

Aja.x. COBLOAF I 

Ther. Be would PUN thee into shivers with hisjisf, as u 
sailor breaks a biscuit. 

There are one or two points here. “IThy 2listress Tlier- 
sites?” says Walker (A Critical Examination, iii. [). 193); 
and Nares echoed the query. Surely the application of 
the word to Thersites is not so inappi’opriate or strange. 
He is a scold, quick of tongue and coward of heart, and 
in Hamlet’s phrase, ‘ ‘ must fall a cursing, like a very drab. ’ ’ 
He stings and buzzes about the unwieldy Ajax, and the 
latter e.xpresses his contempt for mere cleverness, by re- 
torting, You are not a man at all, you are unlj>' a snrill- 
tongued shrew. More formidable is the CobloaJ crux, 
chiefly because of tlie disagreement of t). and F. 1. F. 1 
gives the text printed above; Q. as.signs th.e specche.s as 
follows: 

Ajixx, Mistress Tiiei’siie,s. 

Ther. Thou should’st strike him. Ajax, CtjWyV, 

Hee would pimiie thee into shivers witli his fist. 

Obviously the question resolves itself into this; to wlioin 
is Cohloaf as a term of contempt must applicable? To 
Ajax, as spoken by Thersites, or vice versa I The accounts 
of the word vary. Xares gives the following: “ Cobioaf. 
A large loaf. Cob is used in composition to exprt^s large, 
as cob-nut, cob-swan.'* Similarly Gifford in a iioto on 
Every Man in his Humour, i. 3, says: “our old writers 
used the word as a distinedive mark of ljulk” (Bon Jou- 
sou’s Works, vol. i. p. 2S). From tliis it would seem that 
the Quarto is right. But itinsheu in his Dictiouary speaks 
of a cob as “a bunne. It is a little loaf made with a round 
head, such as cob-irons which support the fire.” He 
translates it by the 3?rench briquet, and briquet again in 
Cotgrave-“ little round loaves or lumps, made of flue 
meal, . . . buiines, lenten loaves.” Minsheu, therefore, 
and Cotgrave favour the Folio; “little round lumps” 
would nicely fit one’s conception of Thers}te.s. But the 
point cannot be definitely .settled; the meanings of cob 
are too various; the Imperial Dictionary enumerates no 
less than eleven. Of these a very curious one occurs in 
Nashe’s The Unfortunate Traveller, where he speaks of 
a “lord high regent of rashers of the coles and red her- 
ring /;oZjs“(Nashe’s 'Prose 'Works, ed. Grosart, in Huth 
Library, vol. v. p. 14); cf. too, liis tract, A, Prognostication, 
yol. ii. p. 163. and Greene’s Looking Glass for London and 
England, p. 144. Boron’s eclogue in Ylenapliou begin.s: 
“Sit down Carmela, here are cobs for kings,” where, how- 
ever, the reference may be to apples (Greene's Works, 
p. 291). I have known the expression cob applied by Lan- 
cashire people to small buns; perhaps its survival is a 
mere localism. Etymologically pun = pound, the d in the 
latter being excrescent; from A.S. punian. 

96. Line 46: Thou stool for a witch .^-Alluding, as Grey 
points out, to one of the many kinds of witch-torture. 
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ACT II. J^cene 1. 


NOTES TO TROILUS AND CEESSIDA. 


ACT IL Scvue 2. 


Tht‘n‘ ih a rtifei'eia'e tr» the eii.stom iu Bran<VB chapter on 
“ Witdies” AntiipiUics, Bobu's ed. iii. p. 23)- 

97. an ASSIMKio uaiff tntor thct'.—Q, and Ff. 

liave u.soi/j‘», t'i'oni wluch i.‘oujectiU‘tjd that the true 
vo;\<l5U;f was ux.'-'/uiA!, t'roiii SpauLsh u,s/oVo--=a young or 
littlo nss. Pi»]»u proposed a .Portuguese word 

iorass; probably this is rigiit, the word being I'ound in 
Beauianui and Fietcher (see Oyco's ed. iii. 107) and else* 
where. 

93. line To : t^YASlo.NS Iture tmt'S thus lomj; Le. don- 

key's eiiiv.— By emshrns ho means the artitiees Avhich a 
man employs in .an argument. The whole exprc.s.sion is 
an admirably Iniinoivias way of repre.'^enting the clumsi- 
ness of Ajax in discussion. 

99. .Line 77 : and his lUA mater is iivi. worth . — Properly 

ihey-'Zu liiafer is one of the menihranous, coverings of the 
brain; often, however, used as here to signify the brain 
itself. -So in 'J’wclfth Night, i. a. 123, the clown is afraid 
that .Sir Ttd.iiy “has a most weak //alter;'' compare, too, 
Love's .Luliour .s Le>.st, iv. 2. TL In Ilandulph's Aristijipus 
the quack physician, isignor Alcdicit do Campo, opines 
that the piiilosoper after his bcaliiig is in a parlous case: 
“ By my troth, sir, he is wonderfully hurt. i/aitcr, 

I perceive, is clean out of jojtu:; (.tf the twenty bones of 
ihc c nudum there is hut one left " (Kuudolph’s Works, p. 
32). The ci.mvcrsc, d itra um trr, Shakespeare does not use. 

100. Line *jr<. — Wdl you hET your wit to a foi/l' si i.r. 
mntrii your wit agiiiuHt.-- The term is tukeu from tennis, 
to which allusions are frequent. Compare Midsummer 
.Night’s .Dreuuqiii. 1. BIT. St* in the WIttdi of Fdinontun, 

■■:,iL"l: ' ' ■ ... 

A ball well biilidied, tiuw the; yef's Uaif woJi, 

--Fur<.rs work, vol, ii, p, 

101. .Lino IdT : and you as under an DU’KXiss.-— Enforced 
service. So iu Hamlet, i. 1. 7.1 ; 

Why .such uft/'rm-.f of shipwrights. 

102. Line 120: tn Achilles! fo.-™-Thersite.s keeps up the 
previous inetuphor of yoking, imitating what he supi}oses 
Nestor to say to Achilles. 

103. Line VZQ.-~At'Mlks' BRlcri. — ■ Q. and Ff. read 
brooch. The almost certain ememlati<*n was made by 
Bowe. Johnson, with forensic subtlety, suggested that 
a brooch being “an appendant ornament,** the phrase 
might here signify “ one of Achilles’ hangers on !” Malone 
hazarded brock -top; compare Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 114: 
“ Many, hang thee, brocJr!" The objection to brooch is that 
Shakespeare uses the word at least once in a cotiipli- 
mentarj' sense : 

the f'roork, indeed, 

And gem of all the ii.vti'm; 

—Hainlet, iv, y. 94. 

compare, too, Eichnrd II. v. 5. t>6. Brack is explained by 
V. L 18, 19. 

ACT H. BcENK 2. 

104. Lines 14, If*: 

the uwund of peace is surety, 

Surety SECURE. 

An obvious Latinism. C<.iimpare Henry V. iv. Frol. 17: 

Proud of their nujubers, and secure in soul. 
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So in the present play, iv. f*. 7B. l\'e may remember tot* 
the couplet in IVAIlegvu : 

Sr.mctiinc witl: strufr dolii^hf 
The upi.ind h.'inilutn niil nivito. 

—91, g2„ 

105. Line 19: 'mon/jsf /luuiy thuasa/td iqs.ME.8. -Minsheii 
has a long account of the word: ‘-made,'’ he says, ‘‘of 
the French Itceimes siiid signhleth tenth, or the tenth 
part of all the fruits, either of the earth, or l.teasts,orour 
labour due unto God, and consequently to him that is 
ofdhe Le>rd'.s lot, ami hath hi.s share, viz. our Faster. It 
signhleth also the tenths of all spiritual livings, yeereiy 
given to the Prince— wliich in ancient tirne.s were paid to 
the Topes, until Pope Urbane gave tlieiu to Eicluird the 
Second, to aid him against Oliarles, the French King. 
.Lastly it signiheth 11 tribute levied of the Teniporultie” 
(dictionary, ]>. 234). In the present passage, of course, the 
word merely means “ tentlrs of the uriiiy.'’ 

106. Line 29. — The v.ssv - y/'/tportion of his infinitet — 
“33iat greatness," says Johnst>n, “to which no measure 
)>ears any proportion,” a tine expression needlessly changed 
by some last-eentnry editors to 'a:ast proportion." “ Part 
proportion" is a curiously infelicitous xtroposal. The 
w'ords .should, I think, ])e Iiypliened. 

107. Linc.B.B: you bite so sha/'j/ at KKASoxs.— ]>erh«i)s, 
as Malone thinks, a quibble is intended such as Dogberry 
is gnilty of in Much Ailo, v. 1. 212. 

108. Lines 40, 50 : 

reason and RESPECT 
Make livers pale, 

80 in Lncrece, 274, 275: 

Then, childish fear, .aeaimt; dehatiisg, die! 

Pespeet and re.json, wait on vvrinkivd age. 

In each case respect means caution, fear of consequences. 
Falstatf, it will be. remembered, l.»randc<i a pale liver as 
“the badge tif pusilUiuimity and cowardice” <11. Henry 
lY. iv. 3. 113). 

109. Line 52; What is awjhf, hut as'tis raht'd.— Grey 
quotes Butler's couplet : 

For w'lictt *s the worth of anything 
But so much sjiouey as 't will twing? 

110. Lines 58-60: 

And the will dotes, that is attributive 

To what infectiously itself afects. 

Without some ima/je ofth' ajlccfed merit. 

Tlie meaning is fairly simple : “the num is f<.R>lish who 
invests an ol>jet?t with excellence, ami excessively admires 
that excellence, when all the time it has no foundation In 
fact, but is simply the creation of his fancy." 

Ul. Line 64.— Tew tkadep pilots; i.e. pr< Sessional, 
experienced, »See note 272, and compart? King John, iv. 
8. 101). 

. 112. Lina 71: in unrespeetive sieve. ~-Q. has sire, F. 1, 

same, F, 2, F, 3, F. 4, place. Sieve, the reading in effect of 
Q., makes excellent sense, the limitation of the word to 
utensils with which to strain or riddle things being com- 
paratively modern : indeeii in sonne country districts it is 
still applied to a certain kind (*f fruit-basket. So Browning 
In his poem, A Solilotpiy of the Spanish Cloister, has: 


ACT n. Scene 1 


KOTES TO TEOILUS AND CDESSIDA, 


ACT n. Scene 2. 


When he jjathers his ffreenj^-ages. 

Ope a Jww and slip it in. 

Prubaltly the .sieves in wliicli •\vitulies were floated to sea 
were wicker vessels of some kind. Originally they may 
have been mjule of rushes, which would explain the origin 
of tile word, .scare, and the cognate forms in Icelandic and 
.S\vc(U.sh, signifying a va.sh. 

113. Line 70 : and makes stale the inornimj. — This, the 
Folio reading, has perliaps more force than the ‘pale of the 
QnarUe which ^^lalono retains. Shakespeai’e is fond of 
stale ])uth adjective and verb ; compare Winter'c Tale, 
iv. 1. 12-14 : 

so shall I do 

To the 1 ‘rcsliesc tliin.^s now reijfuiiig, and make state 
Tlifc j^liateriiig of this present, 

-But the w'ord occurs too frequeiitlj to need illustration. 

114. Line S2.~- ir//o,vc price hath LAUNCti't) above A 
THorsANl) SHii^s.— Shakespeare is reproducing the oi)eu- 
ing lines of the great passage in Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, 
scene xiv. lines S3, S4 : 

Was this llie face that iaunch'd a tiwitsand ships 
And burnt ilic topless towers of IHutn? 

—Marlowe's Works, Bnllen ed., vol. i. p. 275. 

It may he woi’th while to note that Christopher Marlowe 
is the only contemijurary dramatist to whom Shakespeare 
definitely alludes in terms of admiration ; it is pleasant to 
think that it should be so. Modern criticism abundantly 
recognizes the fact that Marlowe rendered English litera- 
ture the most signal and sovereign services, at once by 
freeing blank verse from the fetters imposed upon it by 
the authors of the dreary Gorboduc, by elevating, and to 
a certain extent fixing the form and style of the romantic 
drama, and by driving off the stage the “ jigging veins 
of rhyming mother wits” that are satirized in the pro- 
logue to Tambiirlaine. Bhakespeare’s debt to Marlowe 
was great, and passages in his plays show that he w'as 
familiar with the works of his brother poet. Thus in As 
You Like It we have (iii. 5. 82) the direct apostrophe to 
the “ Dead shepherd,” followed by the quotation of the 
line from Hero and Leander, which soon became a proverb : 

Who ever lov’d that lov’d not .it first sight? 

—Hero and Leander, First Sestiad, line 176. 
Again, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 1 , 17-20, a 
stanza is introduced from the immortal lyric, “Come live 
with me and be my love. ’ For similar Marlow^e touches 
compare Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1. 20-27 (a less 
■eoraplimentary allusion), All’s Well that Ends Well, i. 
S. 74, 75, and Komeo and Juliet, v. 1. 8, ’ivhere Borneo’s 
“ breath’d such life with kisses in my lips” i,s an obvious 
reminiscence of Hero and Leander, Second Sestiad, line 3. 

115. Lines 87, 88 : 

for ifou all dapp'd your hands. 

And cried, “ Inestimable !" 

The account in Oaxton’s Troybook of the can*ying*off of 
Helen is very quaint and pictnres^nie ; this is the descrip- 
tion of Paris’ return: “There came forth of the Town 
King Priamus with a great company of noblemen, and 
received his children and his friends with great joy, who 
came to Helen, and howled courteously to her, and wel- 
comed her honourably. And when they came nigh the 
city, they found great store of people glad of their coming, 


with instruments of miislek: and in such jisy came into 
the palace of King Priam as : he himself ligbtcd down and 
helped Helen from her iMilfrey, and led ber iiy the hand 
into the hall, and made great joy all the night, through- 
out all the city for these tydings. Ami the next morning, 
Paris by consent of liis father, wedded flelen in the 
temple of Pallas, anil the feasts were lengthened through- 
out all the city, for space of eight days” (Dc.struction of 
Troy, book iii. p, 19). 

116 . Line 90: And do a deed that FORTUNE never did,— 

I think the meaning is: “you jire more fickle ihimfortnm 
herself. One day you rate Helen above all priee; tlm 
iie.xt, when you have won her, sht is of no account in 
your eyes. Fortune's wheel is not so variable.” 

117 . Line 100.— -if is CAySAXl>RA.— in Gaxtou’s Troy- 
book Cassandra, “a iiulile virgin ; learned with sciences, 
and knew” things tliat w'ere tn come,” foretells, as here, 
the destruction of Troy, until -‘King .Priamus hearing it 
intreated her to cease, )mt she would not. And then he 
commaniled her to l»e east into prison, whore site was kept 
many days” (book iii. p. in), Ir Is a point to be noticed 
that Shakespeare does not make more out of Cassandra, 
In Troilus and Cressida she is only, to echo Heine’s criti- 
cism, “ an ordinary prophetess f>f whereas it would 
have been an easy task to invest her figure with a mys- 
terious impressive awe. 

118 . Line 104; mid-aye and icrinlcled ELl>.— Q. has 
elders; Ff. old. Perhaps with Walker w’e should emend 
still further to “ mid age and wrinkled eld the gain in 
symmetry is obvious. 

119. Lines 110, 111: 

Our FIKEBRAKD brother, Paris, burns us all 
Cnj, Trojans, cry! A Helen and a woe! 

The language and the allu.sions here are quite classical. 
'■^Firebrand brother” refers to Hecuba’s dream, in which 
she supposed herself to he pregnant of a burning torch. 
It is a detail iinknow'u to Homer: compare, however. 
jEneid, vii. 320 : 

■ntc jltce tantum 

Ciseeis pi'cc'ptaus igneb eiiixa jugnles. 

So also in iEneid, x. 704, 705: 

■ Bt/ace pf'aji'fians • 

Cisseis regina P.Trim creat. 

Parallel references might he quoted from English classics. 
Thus Peele, in the Tale of Troy, ha.s ; 

behold, .”it length, 

She dreams, and gives her lord to iinderrtand 

That bhe should soon brinc'/ertk a Jlre-byand. 

—Works, p. 551. 

A Helen and a ivoc reminds ns of the famous line in the 
Agamemnon (CS9), 'whicli Brow'uing vividly reproduced in; 

Ship’s hell, Man’s hell, Citj'’s hell. 

120 . Line 110: no TnsconiSE of reason.— T he same 
phrase occurs in Hamlet, i. 2. 150 : 

O God! a be.asr, that wants discourse 0/ reason. 

Compare same play, iv. 4. 36; 

Sure, he that made us with such large discourse; 

and Othello, iv. 2. 153: 

Either in discourse of thought or actual deed. 
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.\CT If. Sceiw 2. 


NOTES TO TEOILUS AND CBESSIDA, 


ACT IL Scteiw S. 


In each case dL^enum* bears the once common, but now 
»*]>sokte, st-nsv of rrasunimr: It jmints to the working of 
the mind, ti> tlu.‘ logicnl jirnresscs through ^Yhich the 
latter must pass in arguing. 

121. Line IKl; wy/ i’liopESSio^J ; ir. mdination. Cf. 
line UH): ** 1 propenii t'* vuu. ' 

122. Line 141: ParL'! ,shimki ne'et ret racL— Compare 
Iliad, vii. ydd. 

123. Line led : the RANSAfK’r* qneen,^Manme¥d here - 

the Latin rapfa; it morms Riinply ‘‘taken awaj' by force,” 
that force being employed not against the x^erson taken 
away, but against tlie persons from wham she was taken. 
Seiiniidt e^:plains the won! i\6-~ nivkhed in this play; hut 
this might be rnisk‘:idiii',c, nidess it were explained that 
rneitikMeut, in legal pbraseology, meant, originally, what 
we now call 'nunliu-don; " and therefore meished would 
iiu-'an simply -‘abdurtei],'’ and not, as it wotUd imply 
generally nowadays, tin* crime of rape. It will be noticed 
that just above, in line US. Paris uses rape in the sense 
in which it was used in Msakespeare’s time, fur mere 
“abduction." AcciU'ding to rbsveli rape was u.sed only 
in this sense in civil law, liever in criminal. Spenser uses 
the word in tin; sense of “violat" (hk. i. c. i 

St. 5) in the \v».'U-known passage where Arohimago trios 
to ravish, Tna; 

Aiid nin rii ii sjui.i', of uiftsairi'f chiisttitce. 
iH conr.se the uucen is fielen. not. as Hunter says, 
lleskmo. 

12-i Line 1*12: The (mrlifa larfii npaceii cannot PAllAL- 
IKL; i,e. cannot prodiucc heh etpnil. 

121. Line U55: Hare glox’tk—A ploze or a is 
a eunuaentarj ; the word geuendly bears the idea of 
“ deceit; ” cL Blilfcou’s “ well plac’d words of ghtzmg coiir* 
itsy” (ii<tmus, iun. It is md liurd to see luuv the mean, 
ing arose. ghm (™ wjis the word which 

needed explanation; then it eauie to signify the exyd ami* 
tion itself; and ftmilly, by an easy transition, a false ex- 
planation. A gooil instance of its use occurs in Ford‘s 
Perkin Warheck, i. 2: 

Y< 11 e.ji.stnie iiiy to m hard a sense, 

That where ter/ i-s .argument of pitj’-, 

Matter of earnest Invc, jo«?x/ejfx corrupts it, 

—Ford's tVorks, ii. r;. 

126. Line Pki: Aiustotle ToaVoid. the 

rather alxsurd auaclirmiism ItiAve and Pope read (with 
splcmlid couj'age) “ wlimu amver ragnif think J"' For the ' 
sentiment we are referred to Bacon, Advancement of 
Learning, bk, ii, xxii. 

127. Line 172: Have earr 7nnre peaf than ADPEKS.— An 
old superstition, often alluded to; thus, In Eandolph’a 
The Muse’s Looking Glass the Anchorite remarks; 

linw happy are the uvsles th.tt iiave no eyest 
limv bl<‘S;ied the aYu’icrs that they have 

—Works, vol. i. p. 307. 

Compare It. Henry 'IT. iii. 2, 76: 

.art thou, like the adder, waxen detTfS 

and see note 188 of that play. 

128. Line 189: in ivan of tnith; i.e. judging the matter. 
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I solely on the ground of what t.s just and right.” This 
I .spieech is a tine piece of characterizutiuii. 

129. Line 202: CANoNtZE i.^ Shakespeare's in 

variable aeeentuatiun nf the word. Compare limnlet. 

. i. 4. 47: 

■ ^Vhy thy r.r.»n;aiw\Abones, he.irsetl in deiulr; ' . 

.and King John, iii 1. 177: 

C(i>}(ffiizi’d, and worshipp’ti as a saint. 

See, too, II. Henry IT. i, 3. 03. Similarly in Alarlowe’a 
■ Faustus, i. 1. 118, we find : ' ■ . . 

^ ■ Shall make all aations to UH. 

Whereas Chapman, in Bjrron’s Consjiiracy, ii. 1, writes: 

.Should iiiake your hij'diness a si'diit. 

j (Works, edn. 1874, p. ,229). 

ACT IL Spexk 3. 

130. Line 7: a rare engixkji -All .sueli word.? as en- 

gineer, “sonneteer,’' “'mutineer.” Ac, were formerly 
spelt with a final er iustemi of eer. So in Chapman’s 
Momsieur B’Olive, iii. 1, ve have; “by the brains of some 
great emjiner" (Work.s, edn. 1874, p. 129). Ft>r an ex- 
haustive discus.sion of the uue.st!(.)u see 'Walker, Shake- 
speare’s ^'■ersification, pp. 217“227. . ■ 

131. Line 10; hm' ail the SKUi'bMi.NK crafi if thy cadu* . 
ccn.v.-— A ela-ssical toueh, u.s Steeven.^ notc.s; cL Martial, 
Epigrams, V>k. vii. 74; 

CylleUKS ci.Tc;5iii«e circus, f.iruude inini-iicr, 

Aureacui Ao'te virsa v.irct.. 

132. Line 27; a gilt copsteufeit. — Hanmer, following- 
Howe, read counter. In a note on As You Like It, ii. 
7. 63 (“Whiit, for a counter, would 1 do but gtvod’f’), 
.Knight says that tlwBc counters nr JettmiH were made of 
various metals, fpr the mobt part at Niirnherg. ITiey 
were used to count with, and arc ulluilcd to in Julius 
Cmsar, iv. 3. 80 (wiicre hoc clarendon Press note), and 
Winter’s Tale, iv, 3. 38; also in this play, i!. 2. 28. In the 
present xiassage tiUpp'd is used quibbliiigly in allusion 
to the BpiU’ious coiiis known .as dqm - a word-play of which 
the dramatists w'ore very fond. So in litpmeo and Juliefci 
ii. 4, 50, 51, when .Boiiico asks “What counterfeit did X; 
give you?" 5Iercutio replies, “The dip, air, the dip;*' 
also Venus and Adonis, 515. Ben Jonsun, too, in Every 
Man in His Humour, ii. 3, has: “Let the world think me 
a had coimkr/eit if 1 cannot give him the dip at an in- 
stant." 

133. Line 37: never ehrouded any but iAZAES.— Gene- 
rally ax>plied to p<‘Ople afflicted with lejwosy; cf. “most 
f«z«r-like," Hamlet, I 5. 72. It is juThaps superlluous to 
note the derivation; from Lazanoi, Luke xvi. 20. 

134‘, line 55: /’HPECLUSfEHiC fcAoh; Thersites 

borrows a term fixjin the grammar-book, and then pi'o- 
ceeds to quibble ux^on it. Compare 'ilic'hard III. iv. 4. 97. 

135, Line 86: Uc sumT our mem'>tgersi.-~q, has sate; 
St sent. The absolutely certain emendation in the text 
is due to Theobald. Hammer printed “he sent us mes- 
sengers (very poor); while Collier followed his MB. Cor- 
rector in reading “u'e sent our me.ssengers,” objectim^ 
to Tliieobald's conjecture on the ground that the fact or 
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Achilles rebuking the messenger had not been stated in 
the play. Sheut, it may be noted, entirely agrees with 
sceiie iii. of the first act, where Achilles is said to have 
taken pleasure in seeing Patroclus’ pageant (i.e. mimic 
and burlesque) Agamemnon and the other leaders; also, 
If, as Byce ingeniously suggests, the sate of the Quarto is 
a corruption of rates, we have a fresh argument in favour 
of s/ient, a word which Shakespeare uses several times, 
e.g. Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 4. 38; Twelfth Night, 
iv, 2, 112; Hamlet, iii. 2. 410. 

136. Bine 103: tfhe /mve lost his ARGUMENT. —Here in the 
sense of theme, subject; ef. argmnentiim. The word is of 
too frequent oi‘cuiTence in Shakespeare to require illus- 
tration. We may remember, however, Milton’s famous 
invocation: 

what in me is dark 

IJkunititt, what 5s low raise and supisort, 

Tliut to the lii^dith of this great ati'-umeni 
I may assert Eternal Providence 
. And justify the ways of God to men. 

—Paradise Lost, i. 22-26, 

137. Line 113 ; The elephant hath joints, but none for 
courtesy.~-~Vt iii. 3. 48, 40. 'iiiat the elephant’s legs had 
no joints was a current superstition. 

138. Line 121: An after-dinner's BREATH.— So in Ham- 
let, V. 2. 1S2: “’t is the breathing time of day with me.” 
In each case the idea suggested is “light exercise,” 
“relaxation.” 

139. Line 134: Than in the note of ju‘1>qment.-~ A' ote of 
•judgment seems to bo equivalent to judgment simply; so 
we now apeak of a person as “ having no judgment;” but 
pjjssibly judged by other people” may be the idea. The 
te.xt of this passage has been needlessly emended in 
various details. 

140. Line 138: His humorovs pkedominanoe.— S hake- 
speare is referring to the astrological term; it occurs in 
Lear, i. 2. 134: “knaves, thieves, and treachers, by spheri- 
cal predominanee” 

141. Line 139: His pettish LUNES, his ebbs, his 

Ff. have “pettish lines;” Q. “/iw course and time, his 
ebbs and fiowes;” Pope read his course and times. The 
emendation in the text is due to Hanmer. A similar con- 
fusion, lines for lanes, occurs in Merry Wives of Windsor, 
iv. 2. 22, where the correction was made by Theobald. 
For (-whims, freaks), cf. Winter’s Tale, ii. 2, 30. 

142. Line 149: In second voice -we'll not he satisfied; i.e, 
“a substitute will not be sutticient, he must come him, 
self.” 

143. Lino 161): 1 do hate a prond man, &e.~For the 
thought cf. i. 3. 241, 242. 

144. Line 187: the. BEATH-TOKENS of ’f.— A reference to 
the small dark spots which appeared on the skins of people 
infected with the plague; they were .supposed to portend 
ceitain death. CL Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 10, 9;, 10: 

like the pestilence, 

Where deafh ib sure, 

145. Line 19.5: with his own SBAM.-~iSca«i-=:talJow, fat; 
cf. enseamed, Hamlet, iii. 4. 92. 

TOL. VIII 


146. Line 213: I'll PASH him. — In Shakespeare only 
occurs here (where, hov'ever, Q. has push) and in act v. 

5, 10. It is found in Greene (Works, p. 94) and Marlowe 
(Biillen’s ed. vol. {, p. 59); also in JMassing-er (Works, p. 
1(1), Virgin Martyr, ii, 2 ; and in Tlie White Devil of Web- 
ster (Works, ed. Dyce, vol. i. p. 8). The word is of Scan- 
dinavian origin (Skeat). Browning ha.s it in “Ciiildc 
Roland to the Dark Tower came,” stanza xii. 

147. Line 21,5: 1 'll PHEEXE hi.s pride.~~\Yii have Pheezar 
in Merry 'Wives, i. 3. 9; while the Taming of the Shrew 
begins: “ I 'Wpheeze you, in faith ” (see note 1 of that pi ay). 
The etymology of the word is not clear, nor its exact 
meaning. I take, however, the following from the Im- 
perial Dictionary, sub voce Fcaze. “ [Perhaps connected 
with fttzeH,fansen, D. vcselcn, Fr. fesser, to whip.] 
To whip with rods; to tease; to worry. Written als*) Feeze, 
Feizc, and Pheeze.” The same authority gives a su])stan- 
Xiye T'eaze =“ State of being anxious or excited; worry; 
vexation.” The eighteenth-century commentators seem to 
have misunderstood the wox‘d. Hanmer, for instance, ex- 
plains it: “ to separate a twist into single threads. In the 
figurative sense it may weli eiumgh be taken like tcaze;” 
and this is the account offered by Steevens, Johnson, and 
others. But feaze in this sense looks like a derivative 
from the A. S. /aei;'= thread; cf. G. fa sera. According to 
Gilford it was in his days still in common nse in the west 
of Englaml, and meant “to beat,” “ to cliastise;” this is 
obviously its sense in the j jresent }:)assnge, and as a localism 
the w’ord may still survive. Wedgwood has a long article 
on the subject, discriminating between the two meanings. 

148. Line 221: The raven chides thicA-nm, —Obviously 
another version of the proverb, “ the kettle calls the pot 
black.” See Bohn’s Proverlis, p. 108. 

149. Line 222: III Uthis humours feZood. —Malone points 
out that a collection of epigrams, satires, &c., was jirinted 
in 1000 with the title. The Letting of Jlwnours Dlood in 
the Head Vaine. 

160. Line 227; should eat smirds frsf. —It is not neces- 
sary t<'» change the reading; but Grey’s ingenious jiro postil 
deserves mention: “a should eat ’swords first.” In the 
next twm lines there is an obvious wan'd play. 

161. Line 233; his ambition is oiton ^thirsty. 

Cf. .'Romeo and Juliet, iii. 5. 59; 

Diy sorrow drinks our i>lood, 

152. Lino 244: A whoreson dog, that shall PALTEt! f/n/.'? 

with usf—H&ve palter is used in the sense <ff frhle; in 
Macbeth, v. S. 20, and Julius Ciesar, ii. 1. 12G--“erjnivo- 
cating.” Skeat derives it from rags, and says that 

it originally meant “to deal in rags,” and so “te* baggie 
about paltry things.” 

153. Line 252: Praise HTM that got thee, SHE that gave 
thee suck; i.e. Telamon and Erihan tliongli later in this 
play (iv. 5. S3) He.sione is repi'e.sented as having been the 
mother of Ajax. 

154. Line 258: Bull-hearing Hilo.—The legendary athlete 
of Crotona. 

156. Line 260: like a BOURN, a pale, a shore.— 'For 
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boondary (its ctj'iiiuloij'ical meaning') cf. 'Winter’s 
Tale, i. Til: 

No ’t’A'ixt his and mine. ' 

156. iJne il>‘ utu.'^K /<'* he t^au not hut he /itHse,— 

Siu-h itraeliyln.cy is churacU'risl.ic. Cumpai’e i. 3. 2lsS>. 

ACT in. SCKNI;, 1. 

157. Line 14: rou mv in the ekife of ^iirfce.~-'Reievvmg 1 
ohviitasiy to tile i)ivviou.i qmlutle. “ kiiuw your honour j 
fhttee," L>\ a better man. Throughout this, scene the 
•servant persisfenily i>la.v.s on \Vi.jrUs and uiismKier.stauds 
kis iuterlueiititr. Q. and h'L print the line as a query. 

158. Lines 33, 34: the kOUTAL VfiNCS, .... .. love’ll 
iNvisfisi.h ,v.od.--"That is to say, Helen, the representative 
of r<Of as uii earth. iar/.v/?»/r iuis keen olnmged hy some ’ 
editors to rA'/.Wf’, and 1 think there is iigHfod deal to be ■ 
said for tile coiTcetiun. 

159. Line 52: ywd ISKOKEN iMUSir.— This was the name 
technically applied to the lon^ie or .stringed instruments. 

Its useliere i.S(.ine more iii.stanee of Shakesiieaivs jteiTeut 
familiarity with the terminology of art.s <*ther tlian his 
own. loii* nuishi in jiartieular the i>oet seems to have felt 
ii special syini>athy. .'So Ctesar, iu dtserilung Cassius, says: 

J-.e i'lvcs nu jiiiiys, 

,A'. thtJij d<.'.st, A.slouy; nc iiL-.rrs sio ni,',sA\ 

— Julias C.xs.ir, i. L’03, 

And .still inure decisive is a pa-ssage iu The IMercijaiit of 
Venice, v. 1. 

The man tli.a h.C'n no mHsirin himself, 

Nor is nut mov'd wall rtmeord nf swoet sounds, 
h, Ik fi.-r strat.igcms, and spuils. 

Goethe had exactly the same feeling. He speaks of him- 
self us having been inspired during the composition of his 
Iphigenia by Ustening hi Gluck's cantata; ami apropos of 
the same play, find him w ritingto the Kruu Von fttein; 
“"My soul by the delicious tones is gradually freed from 
the shaekle.s of deeds and predoerds. A quartette in the 
green room. I am sitting here, calling the diiatant forms ' 
gently to me. One scene must be lloated off to-day,”— ; 
Feb. 22nd, 1770. Heverting to Shakespeare, we must re- j 
member that * ‘ unmusical ” was m d always an appropriate : 
epithet to apply to the Engiisii. The mass of ballads and l 
song.s .scattered thrmighont the play.s and lyrical miscel- ■ 
lanies of the Elizabethan and .Tacobemi periods pc>ints to , 
a widely-diffused and, using the w’ord in its best sense, 
popular love of music; and modern research has estab- 
lished the fact that, next to the Italian composers, Eng- 
lish musicians enjoyeil the lughe.^l continental renown. 
Probaidy the death of Purcell ami tin? mivent of Handel 
decided the eedipse of national music. 

iSO. I.ine Pd : //eir nay .ve in KITS.— -A/ff wa,s a division in 
a pocim, or a measnro in dani.'ing, or a verse of a song. 
Thus in the ballnd vf King ILsImere we have: 

Wliat wold ye dot:' with niy harpe, he sayd, 

If I did soli itc yeeV 

To W}' wife iind iju; a,// 7 /, 

wnien aVsed tnj’edu.T wee bee. 

—Percy’s Reliques, Kiiv^ Estmere, lines 241-344, ' 

So in Ralph Roister l)oi.ster, ii. S, Truepeny says: “Shall 
w’e sing a jUte to welcome our friende, .4rnot?” (Arber’s 
242 


•Reprint, p. 36). .Nut el.sewhorc iu Shakespeare: tlie word 
is familiar to Chancer .students, being tin* A.S./Zi' -- a .‘-ong. 



though one doe.s not quite see hmv. 


161. Lino 74 : You not non n.^• out <</ one uielwin.— 
Properly to jerk, hut by some undefined means the 
word gradually got the idea of cheating, oljtainlng by 
fraud. Compare Othello, v. 1 . p;: 

gold and jewols that 1 fv-vv froS!! him. 

Again, in the Witch of Edmonton, iii. 2, a father looking 
upon the dead body of his clii'ltl say.< : 

I 'll not awii her lutw. .Slie's ii.'iit.; of same; 
me ear with a dumb show ! 

Here the sense olivionsly is “ to frkl- me with a show !" 
1 hud a enrions phrase in Glajithonie's I'he Lady :irother, 
printed in Bullen's <)hl Play.s, ii. p. 140, w’liere a man 
remarks that another character is “like a bobbed hawk,’’ 
i,e. like a hawk which has mki^vd its prey, has struck, 
that 3.S, at some small bird, and struck unsuccessfully. 

possibly it is from sonic such inetaphtn* tliat the word 
cuiuc eventually to signify any cheating, tricking oiiera- 
tion. The imperial Dictionary has an excellent account 
ml) voce, 

162. Linedru u'ifh m?/Pisi*f»SKl! Crc,v'.><t/u.— -A well-known 
ern.x. Indeed the wliulc jta.^sage from What mys- my 
xirvet yue(‘n,—)ny ivvy vevy xiveet ijiteenl d<»wn to Cre.s- 
xid.a (1)5), is dithcult, the arrangement of the lines, in 
whicli J have followed Dyce and the Cambridge editors, 
being somewhat confuseil. ’There are two points to be 
noticed, points upon which many editors have gone hope- 
lessly wrong. Q. and Kf. a,s.sign the 'words, Ymf must 
nut know where he suj*s, to Hch-n : they certainly should 
form part ot Pamiaru.s’ sjicecli : the cluuige w’as made; by 
flaimmr, and siiujilihcs the, dialogue very considerably. 
That i.s lio point : the other is “ my dkpoxer Cressitia.’' 
How can Paris speak of Cri'ssida as his dixpoxert The 
editons could not au.sw'er the question, uud took refuge in 
rearrangements of tlie. liue.s, in eineiulations of dixpoxer, 
and other exfiedicnts which it could serve no purp<ise to 
enumerate at length. Enough to say that Collier (still 
assigning the speech to Paris) would read dixjmaiser, 
i,e. as not allowing the merits of Paris; wliile many 
editors substituted Helen for Paris and dumged to de- 
poser (Steevens, Eitson) or dixpouxer (Warburton), the 
meaning in either case being that Cressida had sup- 
planted Helen in the affections of Paris. See the very 
elaborate notes in ^lalone’s Var. Ed, vol. viii. pp. :>18~320. 
Itisposer will be equivalent to “She w'ho dixjfoses or 
inclines me b.) mirth by her pleasant (and rather free) 
talk.” So Dyce. 

163. Line 102: I .vpy.- Probably alluding to the well- 
known game. 

164. Line llS: Jy, ytnt may, you -Evidently a 
current piece of slang. So Corioianns, ii. 3, 80. In the 
present case it is a Innnorous way of saying “I see you 
are flattering and fooling me." 

165. Line 110: tins love -will undo us rdL—That this 
remark should be placed in the mouth of Helen— -that 
she— ca«m mail fanh’—should instinctively feel how fatal 
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her amour was i KUind to prove, is a tine touch, and is noted 
l>y Heine hi his Shakes] leare’s fraiien nnvl Mndchen. The 
eilitors have not remarked what is, I believe, the case, viz., 
tliat the expression is some catcli from a song; compare 
Field's A Wuianu is aAVeatliercock, iii. 3 (Dodsley, xi. 54). 

166. Line 131 i—thc ivound to kill; r.e.the killing wound. 
This, like the other liallad-snatches in the play, seems to 
be nntvaeeabie. 

167. Line 140: He eats nothiwj hut doves. —In The Mer- 
chant of Venice, ii. 2. 144, Gohbo has a “ dish of dom” 
that he would fain hestow on Launcelot. In Italy they 
arc a very common article of food. 

168. Lino 144: Why, they are VIPERS. —Eeferring, as 
Hunter says, to Acts xxviii. 3: “ there came a tiper out of 
the heat ’’ 

1,69. Line 167: Than all the iSLAjfD KINGS. —The leaders 
that is, who came from “the isles of Greece, the isles of 
Greece.”" 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

170. Line 1 : Paridarus’ orcharj>.— Here, as often, or- 
chard is synonymous with yarden. So in Hamlet, i. 5. 59: 
“Sleeping within my orchard;" and in many other pas- 
sages, See iSIuoh Ado, note 02. Compare Cliaimian’s 
Widow’s Tears, ii. 2: 

T/ux. Wiint news, Lj^cus? 'Where’s the lady? 

Lyc. Retired into her ordiard, — W’orks, p. 317. 

We repeatedly come across the expression orchard of the 
Hesperides,” e.y. in Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, Sestiad 
ii. line 2S0; Middleton’s The Changeling, iii. 3 (Works, vol. 
iv. p. 250); and ^Massinger's Emperor of the East, iv. 1, 
and Virgin Martyr, iv. 3 (Works, pp. 340 and 27). There is 
no reason why the %vord should he limited to places where 
fruit is grown; etymologically it simply means herb yard, 
coming from A. 8. loyrt-ti root. 

171. Line 23: Love'a f/irfcd-REPURED nectar.—Ft have 
reputed; so too (according to Dyce) some copies of the 
Quarto; but see Cambridge Shakespeare, vi. i>. 205. 
Collier’s MS. Corrector read repured; there c.an be no 
question which is preferable. For an instance of the verb 
repure see Shirley’s Lady of Pleasure, act v. sc. 1: 

Tile winds shrill play soft descant to our feet 

And Iireathe rich odours to re-pnrc the air. 

— ^ Works, Gifford’s Hdn. vol. iv. p. 95, 

172. Line 29: As doth a battle, when they eharye.-- 
Battle often signities a battalion. So in Caxton's Be- 
striiction of Troy we read: “In the night passed. Hector 
having the charge of them in the city, ordered early his 
battler in a plain that was in the city, and put in the 
first battle two thousand knights” (bk. iii. p. 40). Milton, 
too, 1ms: 

So under fiery cope together rushed 

Both hxfdcs ns.ain. — Paradise Lost, vi. 015-016. 

173. Line 34: ms* if Hie ivere PRAY’D with a aprite.—Pray 
is short for ajfray, which comes from a low Latin word 
exfrediare-to break the king’s peace. The same root is 
clearly seen in G. friede. For use of fray Steevens quotes 
from Chapman’s twenty-first Iliad ; 

, all the massacres 

Left for the Greeks, could put on looks of no more overthrow 
Than nowy>'i2y if life. 


174. Line 4a: you must be WATCU’D ere yuu he made 
TAME? — Keferring obviously to the custom of taming 
hawks by keeping them from sleep. 80 in < Ithollo, iii. 3. 
23, “ I ’ll watch him tauie ; ” and Taming of the Shrew, iv. 

1. 196-198: 

, AnotVier w'ay I have to man my liagi.ranl. 

That is, to 'imieb her, as we •xcaOr/j these kites. 

For Shakespeare’s use of such technical terms .see note 178. 

17S- Line 48 : we ll put you it the pills. — Q. hix?,filler; F. 1, 
ftls ; and F. 2, F. 3, and F. 4, fdcb'. Hamner rcLulnfden, and 
in a note remarks, “ alluding to the custom of putting the 
men suspected of cowardice in the middle place.” Tiiere 
can be no doubt, however, that fUlr is the Tight rending, 
and that the editors of the 8econd Folio made the correc- 
tion from not understand iiig the word. Fill, or thill, is 
simply the shaft of a cart ; the worti is cognate nith the 
German plank. Fill-horse occurs in Merchant of 

Venice, ii. 2. 101; see note 139 of that play. 

176. Line 52: rub on, and kiss the uiisfress. —All these 
terms are taken from the game of bowls. Tlie nrntresH was 
the “ small ball . . . now called the jack, at which the 
players aim” (Hares). A bowltliat kissed the imdressii.e. 
remained touching the jack) was in the most favourable 
position; ef. Cymheline, ii. 1. 2. Hub on is not so easily 
exidained. Mr. Aldis Wright in his note on Eichard IT. iii. 

4. 4, quotes from Fuller's Holy State, book I. chap, ii.: 
“But as a rubbe to an overthrown bowl proves an helps 
by hindering it; so afflictions bring the souls of God’s 
Saints to the mark.” [Johnson gives as one of the special 
meauing.s of rub: “Inequality of ground, that hinder, s the 
motion of a howl;" a definition which the Imperial Diet, 
follows, quoting the jtassage from Fuller, given above. 
But in British iliiral Sports, by Stonehenge (J. fi. Walsh), 
ISSl (15th edii.), nth is thus deflued: “ Ruh or S'et— When 
a jack or a bowd, in its transit, strikes or touches any ob- 
ject or thing on the gi’een which alter.? or impedes its 
motion;” and afterwards in Ilule 17: “If a running bow] 
before it has reached the parallel of the jack do rub or 

! set on any per,son (not of the xdayiiTg pfirty), or on a howl 
or jack belonging to another party, it can be pdayed 
again;” and in the next rule IS: “ if the jack do rub or set 
on a Ixnvl <.n' person not belonging to the party,” d'C. 
From these exti’acts it would api>ear tlmt to ru?) (in the 
game of howls) meant “ to come into contact with ” aiiy 
obstacle animate or “ inanimate.” — P. A. m.] For mh 
(siibst.)- obstacle, see King John, iii. 4. 12S. The origin of 
the expression “ there’s the rub" is dear. 

177. Line 54 : ft kiss in FEE-PAirM \—Fee, from A. S. feoh.i 

properly meant as the uatTiral form of }>roperty in 

an early civilization; then property in genei-al, but more 
especially land. Compare, in part, the iTse of pecus, 
pecunia. Fee-farm .signifies, I su])po.se, the 

mo.st advantageous and lasting system of tenure. We 
have a “/re grief” in Macbeth, iv. 3. 100, and “sold in 
fee," Hamlet, iv. 4. 22. 

178. Lines 55, 56: The falcon as the tercel, for all the 
ducks i’ the 7dver.-~-Thc falcon -was the female hawk; the 
tercel, the male ; the fomier was the larger and stronger. 
So Cotgrave, sub voce Ticrcelet, has “ The fassell, or male 
of any kind of hawk ; so termed because he is commonly 
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a thiril pnrt los.'.c tlnui ihc iViiiuIc.'’ See Skeut upon 
P.uidurus nu;!ui^i that he will mutch his niece 
£i,ii‘uiiist ’I'ruilus. Ikowc niisundei\^t»»o(l the passage and ' 
n'lid “ rin* fulcun h^t.s tin- tcivel so Tdpe. Tynvhitt in- = 
■jeniou.sly (‘(tisjet-nired '‘tit the tercel." In the .second 
iinli of the (piotiuion we have an allusion h* what appears ! 
tolmve hecii a favoJirite aum.>iemeiit, i.t>. hawking along ; 
river hanka, So in Ben .lunson'.s Tim Forest (III.) one of i 
the country pursuits uientioned is : ■ 

' CJr hawlanj?; at the r/twr. -i 

S(f, too, Chaucer's Sir Thupa.s: 1 

Coiithe luiut at. Wiki deer, ! 

' And ride an •hawkyng' for - 

Wit '.I '.;ray s.fOsiia\vk, oi\ honvie. 

— Cluiui.'cr, Work;,, Boiin's e.l. ji, p, ti£, ’ 

runninghani, in his edition of Gitlnrd's Massinger, p. 040, 
remarks upon the rlo.se fainilitirity vrith country customs ; 
that uur old drtmiatists display: tiicy seem> he stiys. “to ! 
have been, in the htnguage of the present day, keen spurta- ' 
men." This is perfectly true: tiie work.s ui lMas.singer. 
Ben Joiison, and others, abound with terms drawn from 
the teclmicaiitics of hunting, hawking, and kindred pur- 
suits. In the case of Shake.'^peure, however, it was only 
one aspect td the poet's inuucuae range i»f knowle«lge. I 
iV7/a’l non fatiijit : he draws ins metaphors and similr.s i 
from every possible subject; and he invariably writes I 
W'itli a minute acenraey which at one moment convinct'S J 
us that he must have been a painter, at anotlter tliat he j 
nniHt have been a musician, at a third a lawyer, and so un i 
thnnigh a doztui other inrufessiuns. | 

179, yim02; “in wiftwia-t ivhen'of," Ae,- Alluding, .says j 
Grey, ti> tlie usual conclusion of indentures: “t<» which 
the parties to the.se j^re.sents have interclnuigeably set ' 
their hands and seals." Shakespeare w as fond of this mot- | 
aphor of sealing a C(»inpact. Compare Measure for ilea- j 
sure, iv. 1, the boy's song ; Vemis and Adonis. 511 and bid, ( 

ISO. Line 80: in all Cupitrm pageant tln've L<pmeiitfd na \ 
MONSTKK.— “ From this passage/' says Steevens, “a Feitr | 
appears to have been a personage in other pageants; or j 
perhaps in <‘ur aridcnt. moralities." To this circumstance 
Aspatiii alludes in The !\laids Tragedy: 

An-l thiMi n /’V.i?v 

Do that .W-iir IsraveJy, wench. 

Berhaps in Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2. 196-218, in the 
great passage describing the first meeting of the Queen ! 
and Antony, Shakespeare had in his mind’s eye the details j 
of some such Pageant of Love as i.s here hinted at, j 

181. Line 104: tthaU he a inoek /nr In'fi fruf/u— Malone | 

explains this, “ Even itialice (for such is the meaning of j 
the word enny) shall not. be aide to impeach hia truth, or | 
attiu'k liini in any other way, except by ridietdinghlm for * 
Ilia constancy," Tbia may he right: T should have thought, ! 
however, that the meaning was rather, “the worst that i 
malice (am .say agaiii.st, him will lie but a mock, a trifle 
which his constancy can atford to despise, / e. his loyalty j 
will be raised above: and suiunior to the assaults of | 
jealousy," ! 

182, .Line lit); they are BURS, 1 can tell you, — Properly 1 
“ hur$ mean the unopened flowers of the Burdock (Arc- | , 
Mum Lappa)" (Ellacombe, p. 32); a plant common on i 
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waste J daces by roadsides. The I'U'uet.* of the invtducres 
which inclose the young flowers are furnished with 
hooked tips, which cling persistently to one‘.s clothes ui- 
to a dog’s coat, or to any other object, .'^-eveml Britisii 
wiki plants are called Anr.v; c.y, the Lar-ma ripihi, the 
Bur-pardey,, the linr'tved; but none deserve the name- 
better than the liurdnek. It is cognate, no dould. with 
the French bourre, ai)]died to the hair of animals or the 
fluffy pollen shed by some plants. Milton speaks of “rude 
burs and thistles’’ (Comus, ;L53), and t?bakespeare lues 
the word several times. “ Xay, friar, I am a kind of bur; 
I shall stick" (Measure for Measure, iv. S. ISO), 

183. Line 140. Cunning in d'umhnm.'s-.—ropefi er)rreC“ 
tion of the couiing of tk and Ff. The eliurige seems entirely" 
nece.ssary. In the next line suul of ccunyrl^ the veiy 
essence of my design. Sold was used in this sense in act 
i. 2, SIS, 

184. Line 15,5: KiNiJ OP SELF rraides trith pfue-- <!‘oliie,r’s 

MS. Corrector gave a kind .sv//; at the best an unn(.‘ces- 
savy change. The idea is the same as in Sonnet exxxiii. 
13,14: ■ 

far I, bfiiii; jiasit in thee, 

Pcrfu'ci; am thiiur. aivi aL that ib in ni-f 

185. Lines 163, 164: 

Or liar ynu. love not; Fiu: to be (cA.- aiid love 
iHxceeds mun\i might; that tin'i'lla o'iih goda nhnre. 
First, a.s to the origin of the c.xpivs.sjon t<> he wiae and 
lore; it is a literal reproductit,>u of the maxim t.d' Pub- 
lin.s Syms: “aiuare et sapere vix deo conceditur." 
Curiously enough, tbe ](rovcrb is to ))e frequently found 
in EUz'.ftbethan and Jacobean writers. Bacon, for in- 
stance, in his Kssay on Low, has: “for there was never 
proud man thought so ub.surdly well of himself as the 
lover doth of the pers<jn k)wd; and therefore it wa.s well 
said that it is impos.sible to love and to he wise" ("Works, 
ed. ?>peddiug, voi vi. p. .T.bsj. The. oceurreuce, by the 
way. of the sayii^g in the Essays and in I’rtulus and Cres- 
.sida must be as meat atid drink b) tbe .supporters of the 
“ Bacon wrote Shakespeare” theory, Still Shakespeare 
is not the only poet who used it Tyrwhitt quotes from 
The Shepherd’s Calendar, March: 

To be wise, and eke to Iovl', 

Is gi'.-inted scarce to gods a; iove. 

For a ivartial application of the iAea we may ctunpare 
MitldloUm’s M^omen Beware Women, i. 2 (early). But the 
real difficulty, the r<»ck over which the editorial banpies 
of Hanmer and others have liopele.'ssly been shattered, is 
the unlucky /or in line 163 “"Why /cr," said Malone, 
finding the unfortunate for ‘ ‘ inconsequential." No doubt 
OressidiCs reasoning is a triib* irregular. J^ucU arguments 
would not puss muster in Mill's Logic; but. tlic editors 
might have remembered that, in tin* first place, the 
speaker is a woman; ami, in the second placis being in 
love, she cannot, according to her own showing, “be 
wise.’* Beally it Is j>erfectly ea.sy to trace the line of 
thought. “ T angled," she say.s, “fur your thoughts, but 
got nothing out of yon, either because you arc not in 
love, or because yon are too wise;" and then the w'ords 
wim and lorn remind her of the x>roverb, and she whimsi- 
cally rounds off her sentence with, “for you know% ymu 
can’t both love and be wise." It is an admirable 7wn 
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setjuitiw, ii triiiiuphdf feminine reasoning power, and ten 
times as true to life as the logical proprieties suggested 
by the commentators, amongst whom Haiimer barbar- 
caiHly^ ju-inted, aign, you love not" (1G3). 

186. Line Ifiih OutHr.huf beauty's OUTWARD.— The sub- 
stantival use of adjectives is very common in Elizabethan 
English. Thus in Shakespeare we have paleness, 
Venus and Adonis, 589; .Lucrece, 1512; /«'<>= fairness, 
>Sonnetlxviii. 3; wa.sf == vastness, Hamlet, i. 2. 198; and many 
otiiers. See Abbott, A Shakespearian G-raminar, pp. 20, 21. 

187. .Line 173: Might he AFFKONTRD , . . —For affront 
=: confront cf. Hamlet, iii. 1. 31. So in the w'ell-known 
.line from .Paradise Lost, i. 391: 

And with their <larltncss durst affj-ont this light, 

188. Line ISl: as plautitge to the moon.—This line is 
iKcst illustrated by a passage which .Fanner quotes from 
Keginald Scott’s .Eiscoverie of Witchcraft: “The poore 
husbandman perceiveth that the increase of the moone 
mukcth plants fruteful: so as in the full moone they are in 
the best strengtii; decaieing in the wane; and in the con- 
junction do utterliu wither and fade.” Pope misunder- 
.stoud the allusion and altered to planets. So Theobald. 

189. Line ISO: As iron to adamant.— Ada niua.f here, as 
often, signifies the magnet, or loadstone. 8o, to take an 
instance outside Shakespeare, in the lieturn from Par- 
nassus, ii. 1 we have: 

1 am her needle; she is iny Adamant. 

— Arber's Reprint, p. 24. 

€ompare IM'itlsummer Night's Dream, ii. 1. 195, note 115. 

190. line 193: When waterdrops have icorn the stones 
■of Troy, —Wo may remember the familiar line; 

Gutta cavit lapidem, non vi sed srepe cadendo. 

So Lucretius, bk. iv. 1280, 1281: 

Nonne vides etiam guttas in saxa cadentes 
Huinoris longn in sjiatio pertunclere saxa. 

So also Shakespeare himself in Lucrece, 959. Grey, too, 
in his notes refers to Spenser, sonnet xviii. 

191. Line 201: or .STEPDAME to her 6’on.— Quite a classical 
touch, The Latin poets delight to lavish abuse on the 
“ injusta noverca” (Virgil, Eclogues, iii. 33). On the Eng- 
lish stage she is not such a familiar figure. In the next 
line (202) stab: cf. Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1. 
lOS. This speech is a finely-develctped piece of character- 
■drawing. Cressida’s florid asseverations of loyalty are a 
fit prelude to her final faithlessness. 

192. Line 217: press it to death, — ^loo Much Ado, note 
17S. A. description of the punislunent will be found in 
the successive editions of Chaniberlaynes’ Anglite Notitia. 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

193. Lines 3-5. 

A ppear it to your mind 

That, through the sight I bear in things, to LOVE 
/ have abandonhi Troy. 

This is a passage of considerable difficulty. According to 
the Cambridge e<litors things to love is the reading of 
the Quarto and the first three Folios. Johnson, however, 


says '‘the word is so printed tluU nothing but the sense 
can determine •whether it l)e lave or Jon’." ,EIe iiiui.sclf 
printed Jorc, winch, combined with the next line, cer- 
tainly gives a possible sense. lly.sclf I think tiiat wc o'ught 
to retain what is almo.st conclusively Uie reading of the 
old copies, viz. to love; placing, tlien, the comma after 
things, and taking to love with wliat follows, wo. may 
interpret the passage with Stceven.s: “'I have left Troy 
to the dominion of love, to tlie consequences of the 
amour of Paris and Helen.” O]>viously this is not a little 
fine-drawn and !3ugge.stivo of special pleading; ltut,imless 
we adopt one of the sweeping emendati(»n.siu’u]io.sed, I do 
not see what else can be made of the lines. Grant White’s 
explanation, “Through my peculiar kiunvlcdge as to 
where it is wtdl to place atfection or regard I liave 
abandon’d Troy,” seems to me-aml i smi glad to ob- 
serve that Dyce was of the .'^ame opinion-e.xtraordina- 
illy weak. Kowe, and after him Theobald, followed ¥. 4 
in reading “in things fo come." Vollier’s MS. Corrector 
gave “ things above;” and in the previous line quite need- 
lessly altered appear to appeal. l>yce prints to Jove, 
and puts the comma at the end of the line. In Oaxton’s 
Destruction of Troy a dialogue take.s place between Cres- 
sida and Calclias on tlie arrival of the former in the 
Greek camp. She reproaches her father with having 
been a traitor to his country, to which he replies: “Ha 
ha, my daughter, thinkest thou it is a fit thing to despise 
the answer of the and especially in that which 

touches my health. I kiiO\v certainly by their answers 
this war shall not endure long, this city shall be destroyed, 
and the nobles also, and the burgesses, and therefore it ; 
is better for us to be here safe, than to he slain with 
them” (book iii. pp. 55, r>6). Similarly Lydgate repre- 
sents Calchas as warned Ijy his “ sight in things to come," 
(?) to desert the cause of the Ti'ojans. Tlie seer enters 
Apollo’s temple and consults the god, and suddenly comes 
the answer: 

Be rigiit well ware thou no toiirne agayne 
To Troy towne, for that were but in vuyne, 

For finally lerne thi.s tliynge of sne, 

In shorte time it hhall deitroyed be, 

194. Lines 22-24: ■ 

this A ntenor, 

I know, is suck a wrest in their affairs. 

That their negotiations all must SLACK. 

Tlieobald conjectured rest, which Hfmmer printed. Ma- 
lone, too, ■was inclined to adopt the same reading. “An- 
tenor," he says (Var. Ed. vol. viii. p. 341), “is such a stay 
or support of their affairs. All the ancient English mus- 
kets had rests by which they were supported. The sub- 
sequent words, ‘Wanting his manage,' ax>pe{ir to me to 
confirm the emendation,” If we are to read rest we may 
remember that then, as now, it tvas applied to a part of 
the violin, from which in the present passage the meta- 
phor might possibly be drawn. Compare lieturn from 
Parnassus, Arber’s .Heprint, p. 65: 

How can he play whose Iienrt.string.s broken are? 

How can he keep his n’rf that, ne’er found rest? 

Eeally, however, there is not the slightest necessity for 
meddling w-ith the text. Fre.si makes excellent sense. 
We have already had the same idea in “o'erAvrested,” i. 3, 
245 
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irT. Tilt.* ^v^l^ ai) for UcflittTunjf or • 

dr;u\jn<: ap tin* of a har]>: lioiice the appropnatt!' j 

iiL'Ss ln.'i't* of tliv wtti'd is/tod* that iiiiiuediately fallows. ; 
For iiivtapht.tr ofHiiiiaro Mauhi-th. i. 7, 00, In a ' 

Vary vurittU' lottar; “ whearin. jtart uf the vnicrtahiinent j 
initoo thv -Mait^fy.at K illiU'j'‘wuortliCastU in \\‘ur* i 

\vh;k Shear, in this Sooiumv, .Pro'.^ro.ss 'Ihra, is siitniliad.” | 
written hy Kohert Lanehain, and tpaded in part in the j 
introdneti n*y essay to Terry ',s Itciiiiues of Aneient Eoslish t 
■poetry, we have a udunte ae<-(.suiir of the equipment of ; 
an ancient niitistrel, and anioir^-st. his aecoutrcnients | 
were; “About liis neek a red rildiimd suitable to his ! 
girdle, ijis Inirp in good grace dependent behire hua. { 
Ills inriif tyed to a green lace ami iui aging by.' So a.gain j 
in d t/Ya?Av ht:ttr>'i'n ti'iinfh ami inftu’iiKttioi), printed * 
amon'.r Skelton's Works, and referred to by Douce tlllus- ! 
ti’utions, vol. ii. p. Ul), we find: i 

-A, harpe geveth aounde as if is sette, ■ ■...■! 

Tile iic'iriit'r uiny it uiifialablye ; ' 

A harper wiiii iii- tn iv,/ may uiiie tlio isarpe wrong, j 

Mysiicung "fail instrejiien. sh.d hiiri a true .sange, | 


199. Line fXJ: how deatitj ever PAiiTKlt.— That i.s to say, 
liijted, endowed. So in .Ben Jan=;oii’s Every .Man in his 
Humour, ilacjleute is ikaseribeti in the Character of l!ie 
Hensons us “a man W'ell parted, a hnllicient sciR*lar and 
traveiied.” Compare also Cure fur a Cuckold, act v sc. 1: 

. for you 
Are every \ray 

— U'chstur's Works icvi, vol, iv. p. :55i. 

200. Lines 105, lOG: 

nor diitk the eiw ifsi h\ 

That moat pure SPliUT of sk>;,se, behold itself. 

For the idea expre-ssed in this pin.sbage cumimre duliuS’ 
Ca.*sat’, i. 2, 52, ha. Spirit <f sense we have already had, 
witli a suiiiuw'liat dilferent ineaniiiA', i. 1. 5:S. Tliesc lines 
(1U5 lOU) art omitted in all the Fulios. 

201. Line lOh; .vpccn/nh'on. — Xot merely ‘•vision,’’ 
“power of sight;” but “ intelligence,'' operating tnrough 
the medium of tlie eym So in yiacbeth, iii. 4. 95: 

Th )U hast no s/ecui.iinv} in liiwsc eyes 
Wiiich tilou dost gnaie with’ 


Equally to the point is hi;' reference tu King James's edict 
against combats ; “this small iiustrument the tongue being 
kept in tune by the im-st of awe," In Minsheu's Dic- 
tionary, ed, ld-J7, p. 7.57, the varl> to wrest is explained: 
“towinde, to wring, t" .draine,” and translated by the 
.butin tvi'<iiH'r{\ mitorijnere, .bdmsvm seems to have mis- , 
under>tuad Ihe word “ It is used,” he says, speakiiig of I 
the substantive, “ in Spenser and bhakespeare for an i 
active or moving power; I suppt»se from the force of a . 
tUter acting w it h his lauec; in his rest; ' ' and then Ite ipn *tea i 
:■ the ■ litres giveiuibove. j 

195. Line 20: a priiwe of Btnop,— Perhaps we slmiild • 
read with F, 4 “prince o' the blood f a suggestion indo- ' 
irendotitly made by 5\'alker, A Critical Ksaminalion vob ■ 
iti. p. 195. Compart', however, “Art thtiu of blood and ’ 
honuiir?" (v. 4, 2d). 

196. Litre ,10; In most aeceptrd ?Al1<t.—Paif (Hanmer, 
AVarburum, and Dyev), pifpment (Keightley), and poise^ 
are suggested alterations of the well-supported, and to i 
my tnind entirely salisfiietory, pain of the text. Calchas ; 
says; “ Give me Cressida and T will cry quits for all the ! 
labours I have uiidergtjne in ymir behalf, labours intleed 
which I was giail to undertake.” It is precisely the line 
of argument that he adopts in Chancer; 

Havyng unto tiiy trt’.'ionr. ne tny rent, 
no rt-g.-ird in respect of your cse; 

Thus ril my good 1 lost, and to yovv went, 

AVenyng in this, my iordis, ynw to piese; 
iUit nl uiy lossf ne me no dissesti’-* 

1 vmKda'.s.mfa! so wisvly hove I joy 
loir yow to leie al tltat I had in Troy. 

—Chaucer's Works, UoluVs cd. vnl. iii. p, i8.?. 

197. Line 41: ir/q/ such iniphvsire epes are bent on 
Turn. --Q. and Ff. read “are bent'? Whif fttni'd on him.'* 
There can he no doubt that the latter is u variant which 
has crept into the text. 

198. Line 81: Hath anp honour, tujt BONom /or,— So, 
Q. F. 1 has “but honour’ df which naturally passed 
into is honour'd” (Pope), and “7>utV honour’d” (Ca- 
pell). The reading of the Quarto is quite satisfactoiy, , , 
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202. Line 110: mirror'd,— il. ami Ff. have married,. 
which the Cambridge editors retain, tliough the Globe ed. 
printsi niirrur'd. Tlie latter is the almost certain (at least 
I think so) emendation of Collicr'.s IIS. < ‘orrectcr. It has 
been a<loptcd by Singer and Djcc. l)r. Ingleliy cun- 
denmed the conjei*ture as •‘just one of those emenda- 
tions which heguile the juilgmeni, bill criticism, and en- 
list <tur love of the surprising and ingenious. But it is 
not smmtl” I'o which 3 think we may reply with Dyce, 
lVhy7 llalunc gives married witlmut any note, if \ve 
retain thi.H reading the word must bear much the mean- 
ing us in i. y. UK"), Lt\ closely united, allied. Mirnw as a 
verb does not f»ccur elsewhere in Shukc.speare. .For the 
thouglit compare King John, ii. lixt-rjuti 

203. Line 12b: wno, Ww an areh, EKVKRHKKATES.— Q 
and F. I read reverberate; /.r,,sHy.s BoswclHMalorre, '^"ur 
F.tl. \ol. viii. 348), “ they w ho applaud rererheratc. This 
elliptic mode »>f expression k in our author's maimer.” 
Bui lower down we have receives and miiders, and at 
U?a,st the verbs must be uniform — all singular or plural. 
It is best therefore to read reverberates with B’. 2, F. 3, and 
1\4*, so the Cambridge editors, t-Hube edn., Dyce, and most 
texts, ir/m will then-whieh, i.e, “apldause whicdi.” 
E'or a full discussion of Sliakespeare's use of the relative 
pronouns (who, tahieh, and that) see Abbott, Shakespearian 
Grammar, pp. 175-187. 

204. Lines 123-128; 1 was much rapt in fhA', Ac‘.--Tliese 
lines have passed in the hands of the editors through 
the .strange.st metamorphoses. The text here printed i.s 
that given hy the First .Folio. It is retained by tlie i’am- 
bi’ldgc eiUtftrs, ami makes excellent ver.se. The reading 
of the Quarh> is as follows; 

1 was much ra}t't in ihis, 

And apprehentied here hniiia(H.Uel3', 

The unUnount; Aiax, I»‘<a\<.‘ns 'vh.'it a imin i-i tharc? 

A very licrse, that has he km fs 't %vhru 
Nature what tilings there are, 

Most abject in reg.ard, an«l dePTc in use 

Flow it may he ivorth while to pause for a moment and 
observe how' Pope and Hanmer treated the passage. Their 
respective texts throw some light on the sj-drit in which. 
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they approached Shakespeare; not assuredly that “spirit 
of reverence'’ which Coleridge described as the first essen- 
tial of Tin editor. Pope, then, followed the Folio down to 
Ay'aar; afterwards he read: 

Heavens what a man is tliere? A very horse, 

He ff?tows not his 07vn naiure: what things are 
Most abject in regard, and dear in use. 

Hanmer, %vho in his preface declared that his guiding 
principle had Ijeen never “to give a loose to fancy, or in- 
dulge a licentious spirit of criticism,” printed the following 
rearrangement of the lines: 

I was much rapt 
In this I read, and apprehended here 
Immediately the unknown ..'(/'iiAv heavens! 

What a man’s there? .A very Iiorse, that has 
He knows not what; jaii'/cn,’ what things there are 
Most abject in regard, and dear in use. 

The third line is surely a rhythmical curiosity. Unknoton 
seems to mean, as Johnson explains it, “who has abilities 
which are not brought into use.” 

205. Line 141: And great Troy SHRIEKING. —So the 
Quarto. F. 1 has the far less graphic shrinking. 

206. Line 145: Tiine hath, my lord, a wallet at his back. 
— >Shakespeare may have been thinking of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, hk. vi. c. viii. stanza xxiv. : 

“ Here in tliis bottle" said the sorry maid, 

“ I put the tears of my contrition, 

Till to the brim 1 have it full defray’d: 

And in this hfrjy- which I behind me don, 

I put repentance for things p)a.st and gone. 

Yet is the bottle leak, and bag so torn 
That all which I put in fails out anon, 

And is behind me trodden down of scorn, 

Who mocketh all my pain, and laughs the more I mourn." 

207. Line 150: PERSEVERANCE, dear my lord.--- Perse- 
verance only occurs in one other passage in Shakespeare, 
where it has the same accent us here, viz. in Macbeth, 
iv. 3. 93: 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness. 

Shakespeare never uses our modern verb 2 )ersevere at all, 
but always per-verer. In one i)assage in Lear (iii. 5, 23) 
the Qq. read persevere, but Ff. rightly print per,s'th,)<?r, 

208. Line 1G2: to the abject rear.— Hanraer’s excellent 
correction of the Folio reading, “abject, ncere." This 
simile does not occur in the Quarto. Throughout this 
speech (which a recent critic, :Mr. IT, 8. Lilly, has singled 
out as one of tlie very finest in all literature) the readings 
are in small points confused and, so to speak, fluctuating. 

209. Line IGS: Grasps in the emner: welcome eiwr smiles. 
—I have ventured here to adopt (with Byce) Pope’s cor- 
rection. Q. and Ff. road “f/te welcome;” but omitting the 
we gain a far more pointed antithesis. Hammer’s sugges- 
tion, “grasps the /'ncomer,” deserves to be mentioned. 

210. Lines 178, 179: 

d nd GIVE to dust, that is a little GILT, 

More laud than GlW a’er-dusted. 

Give: the old copies have go; the correction (due to Thirlby) 
was first adopted by Theobald. For gilt < = to gilt ”) in the 
second line Theobald and others, e.g. Staunton, would 
substitute gold; needlessly, hovyever, because gift may well 
bear the sense of gold. Ct Richard II. ii. 1. 293-295: 


Redeem from broking pawn the blemish’d crown, 

Wipe oil the dust tluit hides our sreptre’s 

And make high majesty look like itself. 

The thought embodied is quite clear. “That which is 
solid and good, but a little antiquated, will always l»e 
put on one side in favour of that which is new and attrac- 
tive, though sham and uulastiiig.” 

211. Line 189: Made emulous missions 'mongst the gods 

Referring obviously to the fact tliat the 
deities of Olympus took part in the struggle, some fight- 
ing for the Greeks, some for the Trojans. Shakespeare 
may have borrowed the idea from Ghajunan’s translation. 

212. Line 197: Knotos almost every grain of Flutus’ 
gold.— -The Folio has “ every graine of Plvtoes gold;” so 
again in Julius Caesar, iv. 3. 101; “ dcorer than Pluto's 
mine.” It seems best to alter ttJ IHutus, although the 
confusion of the two deities is a very common occurrence 
in Elizabethan literature, Thus in Hero and Leander, 
second sestiad, we find: 

Whence his admiring eyes more pleasure took 

Than Dis, on heaps of gold fixing liis look, —325, 326. 

A still clearer instance comes in the Buehess of Malfi, iii. 2: 

P/uto, the god of riches, 
tVhen he ’s sent l.iy Jupiter to any ujau, 

He goes limping. —Webster’s Works, p. 79. 

Compare, too, the following from Hannibal and Seipio, 
reprinted among Bullen’s Old Flays, ^*e^v Series, vol. i. 
p. 187: 

Borrow of Piuio; he will not deny it 

Upon your bond. Stay : here 's a great mistaking ; 

His state and riches were of poet's making, 

In Timon of Athens, i. 1. 2S7, the Folio gives Plutus, 
which inclines us to attribute tlie erroi* in the present 
line and in the Julius Caesar passage to the copyist rather 
than to Shakespeare himself. F(,)r the classical side of 
the question see Aristophanes, Plutus, 727. 

213. Line 199: Keeps place with thought; i.e. “there 
is,” says the sonorous A^^arbiirton, “ in the providence of 
a state, as in the jirovidence of the universe, a kind of 
ubiquity.” He rightly condemns the obvious and pro- 
saic suggestion, “ Keeps pace." In the next line a syllable 
is wanting, which has led to various proposals, amongst 
which Oollier’s “dumb crndtfu’.v,” i.e. before they become 
thoughts, seems to me best. But to my ear dtitnh 
cradles in its emphatic position, forming the cadenza of 
the verses, is equivalent to two feet. 

214. Lines 222, 223: 

Sweet, rome yourself; and the weak WANTON Cvpid 
Shall from your neck unloose. 

Collier adopted the Swift of his IVIS. Corrector. Perhaps 
wanton should be treated as a su].)stautive, and line 222 
pointed, the weak wanton, Cupid. So Walker. 

215. Line 225: Be shook to AIR.— Q. has o/r simply; F 
1 and F. 2agne ay re. Collier read with his IMS. Corrector 
very air. ■ 

216 Lihe22S: My fame is .sf/reirdfj/ GOR’D.— Metaphor 
from bull-baiting. .^So in Hamlet, v, 2. 260, 261: 

I have a voice and precedent of peace. 

To keep my name urg-or'd. 

The editors compare Sonnet cx. 


XOTES TO TEOILUS AND CEESSIDA. 


ACT IV. Ecem 1, 


AVI III Re«it‘ .1. 

217. line 221: n. r<jM.Mlssinx tna BKlXK of danger. ! 

- n'"'hak<'.<jfeare lexicuii)iiu<)tes thisnmongst the ; 

pap'sagt's, f.;/. llaiiilet, iv. 1, 42; Othello iii. 4. 1’2S, in i 
\fhieU o /i.l ’"ihe wliite murk in tiie eentre ■ 

-iif u tar^ret," Ihov he {ihplieK t’ae metaphor here .1 eaiinot ! 
sre. Hie word Kurelj liears tlu' i<aine.seiiKe as in Richard 
IL ii, 1. 24h, 2.‘<u; ! 

And dull jMUiiHv exactions are lieviskh i 

As benevDjersces,---.! %^'os not wliat. j 

Compare, tou, In the sunie piny, L 4, 4$, and note 101; ; 
in the Ohirendon ITess eel. of Richard IL Mr. AhHs ; 
\Vri: 4 Ut s-dves ttvt,i interestin'^: quotution?? from Holinshed ! 
that perfectly illustrate the use ttf tiie word; “many | 
cAi'f/hu'd were deviat'd . . . when they were so ' 
sealed the klirCs ollleers wrute in the same what liked 
them, ■ Holiuhlietl p. UU2, eed. 1; and atfain: “moreover ' 
they were eompelied t»> put their hands and seaiea to : 
cercuine hlfuilceti ... in the whiehe, when it pleased hyni ; 
liee mijrlit evrite, what hee thought " (p. llOt;, col 1). , 
So in the Kevenger’s Tragedy we have: j 

Y*;t words are but ^jreat aiea’s rlinix. , 

— Cynl Tosrnciif's Works, t;tl. Churtou Cultius, vol, ii. p. 34. ■ 

Briohy, it is our idea of “ a blank cheque, “ us explained in 
note me .Bichard IJ.; and the metaphor exactly suits the : 
pu'esent passage. Hunter repeats f^ehmidfs mistake. ! 

218. Lines 252, 2r»k : like an hosfesw' that hath no arith- 
•—Compare the seorrsfnl reference in i. 2. 123 to a 1 

fap^ter'ii {vrilhmefk, j 

2 m Line 204: God B' wV i/ou. Q. ami Ff. gave“0od j 

Trwf ydti*C:'JU:ov:e.chrTO^^^^^ 

220. Line 3fHk to wake rAT7JN«s on ; f.e. catgut. In 
.tiomeo mui duliet, iv. 5. 1.32, one of the musicians bears 
the expressive nanie “fiiniuu Caff/np.’’ 

■ 'jACT' I?.; Scene,,!. 

221. Lines; BV/nm f/n.; process of gour apeedK^-Pro- 

ceas here has almost the legal otlieial sense seen in the j 
Fnmchproces irehaL | 

222. Line 11: During all question of the gentle L'wee.— j 

Apparently qiiefttion is equivalent, in some ratlier vague ! 
undefined way, to interenune ; but Joimson was inclined j. 
t(> read quiet. ; 

223. Line 20: Tn humane penfh-’nm'.— -Fope, a,biurdly i 
enough, I'etained the old pointing of the lines, which 
made extiuisite nonsense: 

And tho« shrtlt Emit rt lion that will fly 
W’ith lav, f.»:e backward iu luaaraie gentleaess. 

I'heobald naturally seized upon such an opening for 
labuurod sarcasm at the expense of his arch foe. Walker, 
comparing Mitlsumraer .Night's Dream, ii, 2. ,57-60, would 
read “in human gmilmmhB'' (A Critical Examination, iii. 
106); a needless change. 

224. LineJMh' Hk purpose meets you; he. '“I bring yon 
his orders;” “I am his messenger.’' 

225. Line 48: The bitter insposxTlON of the time.-^JHs- 

circumstances of, i.e. the ivay affairs are dis- 
qmed, arranged ; not a very common meaning. 
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226. LineW: But he as he, EACH Jamvier for a ‘irhore , — 

Q. has “ f/n* heavier; ’ F, 'Uvhieh Iteaviw;” the latter 
certainly looks like an intended ciuTectiun of eaeh, a cor- 
rection, however, fnistnited liy a compositor's Idimder. 
The reading in our text i.s Johnson’s conjecture, adopted 
by Dyce. ' , 

227. LitieT.o: v/oinhu/A'CHAF.UKN uo.-- Properly cAwpanin 
meant the man who sold; it was used, ho%vever, irulifl’cr- 
eutly of buyer and seller: compare the legal phrase 
“ dealer and chapmau," The forms of the w'ord v.avy; %ve 
have cheapman, chapman, ami copeman. The etymology 
is obvious: imidern cheap, A, S. efap, and German katif, 
kaufen, are all from tiie root seen iu Latin enupo, 
Greek KticrrAiuas. The slang word chap is merely short for 
chapmaa. Evitiently these ehapimen wei’e not held in the 
highest repute. In the statute 14 Elizabeth, 1571, against 
“common players,” and “for the punishment of vaca- 
b<.mdea,'’ “jnglars, pedlars, tynkers, and pefge chajhiien" 
are to be treated as “roges, vacabi aides and sturdy 
beggtu's," unless they can show a formal license to trade. 
Nee English Drama, Documents and ’Treatises, pp, 21-23, 
lloxburgh Library. 

228. Line 78; hVTf uof comuu'Uf/ what ivo intend to sell. 
— This is the reading of the Quarto and of the Folios; it is 
tlouhtful whether any satisfactory meaning cun be got out 
of the passage as it stands. Johnson, however, explains 
it thus: “ though you jiraetise the Imyer's art, we will not 
practise the seller’s. We intend to sell Helen dear, yet 
will not commend her;” i.e, if ever the Greeks win 
Helen—which we do not intend tliat they shall do- -they 
will pay very dearly for her; hence it wotild be superflu- 
ous for US to praise her in advance. This is certainly poor, 
but I cim offer no better suggestion, .If we are to admit 
any alteration into the text, we ought, X think, tt) adopt 
Warhurtou's “ What we intend not sell;'’ Collier’s MS. 
Corrector had the same projM.J8al It i.s very harsh, per-. 
■Tniiis,.' as Walker says (A Critical Exarainatkm, vol. iii. p. 
167), too harsh, though the rhyme would be some excuse, 
and it fails to give a proper antithesis to line 76; on the 
other hand, it is favoured somewhat by a curiously simi- 
lar couplet in Sonnet xxi. IS, 14: 

Let theJii say more that like of liearsay well ; 

1 will not praise that jiurpose ;?ar fa se/i. 

Other readings are “ noi to sell” (Hannmr); “f/tuf not 
intend to sell” (Walker); “not condemn what we intend 
to sell” (very bad); and commend what we intend 
to sell ; “ the last has been accepted by Dyce and the Ghdie 
Edn. ITie Cambridge Shakespeare keeps to the reading 
of the copies. For a parallel idea compare Love's Labour ’s 
Lost; ii. 1. 16; 

Beauty is bought by judgment nf the eye, 

Not uttered by base sale of ehoptnen'x fveptm-, 

II wish tiiat many passages in rids play were as easy to 
understand as this one which has apia-ared, to so many 
of the eommentaU)rs, to present insuperable ditlkmlties. 
It is necessary to give the whole speech of Paris in order 
to understand It: 

Fair .Dioined, you do as chapmen do, 

Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy; 

But we in silence hnM this virtue well,— 

We 'a not commend what we intend to sell. 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO TEOILUS AND CEESSIBA. 


ACT IV. Scene 4. 


f 

I 



It seems to me that the key to the meaning of the whole 
passage lies in line 77: 

Hut we stiencc hold this virtue w-ell.— 

Paris here answers, with the eoiulesy and dignity of a 
gentleman, the vulgar abuse which Diomede, with such 
execrably bad taste, heaps upon Helen in the presence of 
the mail who might have wronged her husband, but was 
all the more bound to defend her. He has already 
rebuked Diomede above in line 67: 

You are too bitter to your countrywoman; 
but Diomede, far from taking any notice of this rebuke, 
merely becomes more abusive. The reply of Paris may 
be awkwardly worded, but the meaning is quite clear; 
.and the dignified sarcasm of it could hardly fail to have 
penetrated even Diomede’s panoply of self-conceit. 
■“Foil,” Paris says, “practise the common trick of a 
petty dealer;”— c/utpmau is evidently used here in a con- 
temptuous sense (see the last note)— “you run down the 
article you want to buy, but we decline to compete with 
you on your own ground; we despise such tricks, and in 
■silence hold fast to this virtue, not to ‘ puff ’ " (as we should 
say) “what we have to sell, but to let its value speak for 
itself.” Of course ho means that they will part with Helen 
only as the prize of victory, and not for money; but the 
great point is that he excuses himself for not defending 
her from Diomede’s vulgar abuse by pointing out that, 
in such a case, a noble nature thinks silence the best 
answer. The fancied necessity of having a rhyming 
couplet at the end of the scene may, perhaps, account 
for the somewhat obscure wording of the passage in the 
last two lines,— p. a. m.] 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

229. Lines 4-6: 

sleep KILL those pretty eyes., 

And give as soft attachment to thy senses 
As infants” empty of all thought 
Kill, a very strong and effective word, was changed by 
Pope to seal. A arrestment, a sense that the 

verb very frequently bears ; e.g. II. Henry IV. iv. % 109: 

Of capital treason I atiotch you both. 

With line 6 compare Merry Wives, v. 5. 66: 

Sleep she as sound as careless ifi/aucy 

230. Line 12: VENOMOUS tvights; i.e., says Steevens, 

YeJiefici, those who practise nocturnal sorcery;” tlie 

■explanation does not seem to me entirely satisfactory, 

231. Line 13: As TEPIOUSLY as hell— The Polios have a 
curious variant : A 

232. Line 33: A poor CAPOOCHIO.— The word was too 
many for the printers; it appears in Q. and Ff, as 
■chipock ia. Theobald suggested capocchio - the thick head 
of a club, and then, by a natural transition, “a thick- 
headed man,” i.e. a simpleton. A~Ah, very probably; 
and Dyce prints the latter. 

233. Line 68; you'll be so true to him, to he false to him; 
i.e. “in pretending that he is not here, and thus (as you 
■think) serving his interest, you are really doing him harm.” 

234. Line 62; My matter is so RASH; i.e. requiring such 


haste. For a somewhat similar, though not precisely 
parallel use, comiiare lloineo and Juliet, ii. 2. 118; 

It is loo ras/i, too unadvis’U, too sudden. 

236. Line 73: We met by chance.— Tvoilm means to 
enjoin secrecy upon .-Eneas. 

236. Line 74: the secrets of nature.— So the Iftilios; Q. 
has “secrets of neighbour Pandar.” The editors have 
displayed considerable ingenuity in correcting what needs 
no correction. Secrets is here a tiisy liable: scanned so 
the line rims with perfect smoothness. lYalker (.Shake- 
speare’s versification, p. 10) quotes several verses where 
secret has a trisyllabic force; e.g. Edward 1., v. 4. 28: 

Well do it bravely, tim.! be secret; 

and same play, v. 6. 6 : 

Whether tliou wit be secret in this. 

—.Marlow's Works, Bullun's Ed, ii pp. y;‘t, 330, 

Hitson was alone, 1 believe, among the last-century 
critics in retaining the Folio reading. The proptosed 
emendations would cover a page. 

237. Line 103: I know no WJJCii of consaiigainity.—for 
<ow.c/i= feeling, compare Macbeth, iv, 2. 9. 

238. Line 106: the very CROWN of falsehood.— Cump&ve 
Cymbeline, i. 6. 4 : 

My supreme crown of grief. 

A natural metaphor to signify the culminating point in 
anything. So Tennyson's “sorro’v\'’B crown of sorrow.” 
In the next line (107) Hanmer greatly weakened the vigour 
of the verse by omitting (with F. 2 and F. 2>) force. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

239. Line 1: It is great morning, - llather an awkward 
Gallicism, grand-jour; repeated in Cymbeline, iv. 2. 61. 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

240. Line 4: And VIOLENTETH bi a sense as stramj. — So 
Q.; the F’olios give: 

And jto les.te in a sense as stronjj; 

which Pope changed to: 

And m tfs sense is no less strong. 

Q. , no doubt, is right. Ben Jonson in The Devil is an Ass, 
ii. 2,,lias:. 

Nor nature violenccih in both these. 

—Works, vol, V. p. 66. 

Farmer also refers (rather vaguely) to a passage in Fuller’s 
Worthies: “his former adversaries against 

him;” itwdll be found in Nuttcll’s ed. of the Worthies, 
vol. iii. p. 510. 

241. Line 15: as the goodly saying is.—l have not been 
able to trace this song; it is not given in Chappell, from 
which, perhaps, we may conclude that its origin is not 
kiiowm. 

242. Line 21: By friendship nor by speaking.— This 
is not very far short of being sheer nonsense; perhaps we 
should read %vith Collier's ALS, Corrector “by silence.”” 

243. Line 26: in so strain’d a purity.— An obvious and 
effective metaphor. PT. are far less graphic: strange a 
purity.” 
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ACT iV. Sivi.c 4 . 


XUTES TO TEOILUB AND CBESBIDA. 


ACT IV,' StJciie &, 


244. TiJie jrsTLK« iW)i*>jhbj h/h—lt is worth while to 

riotiee iliat- .ShukesSiteare always uses the now o-bsolete 
t’uriu Sis iu iiyrnii'." Ci.insitir;R*y (lC(Jb), i. 1, Chap- 

man lias:, ■ 

AncljOi'j’/A? With the t:<ceaiJ. for a rooin. 

.Milton translates the I'n, nui nr i^tia fia.m of Juvenal 
(Satirexv. llh l>.v ‘‘jo.st/o/'/ rooks ' ^ Para riise lost, ii. 1017). 
WhsMi, or wh:, , je.sfle dnwe out itz- hrolher form I do not 
know. 

' 246., chines 52, 51, i: 

mfiic my the G-etiius no 
' Cries :‘*CoiMef'' 

The editors naturally refer to Pope’s lines in The Byiiig 
Christian to his Soul: 

I'lark. l thev whvsper *, aisgels say , 

, **Ssster spirit, ircw/e i!Tf.,e4,v.'’ 

.Pope, we may remeiaher. repeats the thought in Eloisato.. 
Abelard: 

' ‘M'oiae, sister, coiue/' it said, or seemed to sriy, ■ ■ 

, '•‘T.hy 'place is heire, sail sister 

245. Line 55: rifim to la-/ this t/’hoh—Keforring to the 
cummt idea that mio falling stoppfd a in'/ai. Compare 
Lncrece, iThit: 

At 'last a, and busy triads gm' t'Vr, 

Bo Marbeth, i. T. 2:*. 

247. bine 5b: the mkhhv CKKKiCS,-~-See note (:l4hm i. 
2. 118. 

243. .fanes TS-bu,..-,.A full di.sruhsion uf the ditlbailtieis of 
this pa-sKage is not jiossitdtf in the j>pat*e at our diH}>osuI, 
It miiHt be HUttleient if I say that line 7h isi owitted in tlie 
Quarto; that Hue reads uss follows in the Folio: 

■ i*yi'ea4a4''t''»''<«C.r»*/i’>,3%', 'oVr with Art.s'.iindl e-Jtercisc; 
and that in niy text 1 have foih aved the Cambridge editor.s. 
hint* «(>, us given by the .FoHo, surejy wrong: jIuvu'nij 
(»{iowing™~a misprint) and nirdlini^ eannot very \u.*U be 
anything but vnrhr hcthines; it is a tpiestion, therefore, 
which epithet we should adopt, and seems to be 

the nmst likely to be eorreet. It was probably a humfunit 
conreHou of iswellinff, the latter being added by the prin- 
ter through some nii-simderstaikliiig. 

249. Line OS; Presu.tiii(ig on their vhanrtefid potency . — 
Why this line should be emended I know not, except 
indeed that there will alwuy.s be some one ready to alter 
a verse of Bhakespeare. P remnant/ simply means “test- 
ing," “trying;” in other words, “seeing how far we can 
go;” and taken in this way the worths admirably round off 
the preceding thought. Collier ado|ited chainfid, the 
proposal of his MB. CoiTecb>r. and found it excellent, 
whereas to Byce’s thinking starker nonsense was never 
put on paper. Qvot himines^ etc. 

250. Lino 100; cafc/Mncrr n vtwy lucid 

phrase. Api»arently Troilns means that whileothers win 
high praise he has to be content vith ‘Ti plain simple 
approbation :” .so Johnson. 

251. Line 124: To nhfime the xkal of my pch’tmn. — Q. 
and &’’f. all read mil, which lleliiis retains, wTth what 
sense it is hard to see. The emendation, due to Warhur- 
ton, gives fair sen.se. According to Walker the converse 
error, zeal for occurs in .11. Henry IV. iv. 2. 27. 
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i 252. Line 134: i li amu'er tu my lust.— N ot an easy 
i line. Ijust is ditheult, and the etiilorsi have been very 
I ingenious in emending it nuay. uf the ]ir.»i>nsed eonve. 

I tions Walker's “to my list." is decidedly g.-ttd, tiie koiisc 
j being “ answer to my mime; when i am elsewhere i; will 
! be Idoinede; here I urn the Creek ambassador." My- 
I seif 1 tivouid suggest— and 1 observe the idea has ot.'ciirred 
I to Air. Lettsom— “ thy lust,” Le. will answer you in any 
I way you please. The change is .slight and tlie sense given 
I .fairly adeiiu.nte. Perhaps, l-iowever, we should keep to 
■the copies and explain, “When .1. am hence I .shall be- 
ready to annirer j or what I Imre dime he re --been pleased 
to do.” Inst repeatedl.v-}deasm’e, its original meaning 
i. iuO.L. , : 

i 253. Line 138: Come, to f/n’ port. —The parallel scene in 
’ Chaucer --Troylus and Chryseyde, bk. v,- -should be com- 
pared with Shakespeare's work. I do not think Chaucer 
; suffers in the comparison. luyden in his “respectful 
; iiei'versioa'’ of the play abridge.^ and entirely transforms 
] the' episode. 

I 254. Lines 146-150: Let vs make ready . , . and smgle 
' r/<ov/h7/.— Five liiies oTiiittcd in Q. Alahme thinks they 
were ailded l>y the aeti»rs fur the sake uf eoiiciuding with, 
a rhymeil couplet. But without them the scene would end 
I very abruptly, for wliicli reason we may fairly attribute 
! them to Shakespeare. I’he FVilicjs give the speech “Let 

I us make ready” to Divunede -an obvious mistake noted 

I by Ititson and others; Dirunede has .made his exit with 
Troihis and Cressida. 

ACT IV. SCKNL fh 

{In tile old eupicK we have, ;d tlu' lu'ginning of this 
! scene, the stage-7iirectioii, Listr set md. 'I'lds is absunl, 
i and iulroduees unneccssurily the eustom.s of medieval 
chivalry in the tJreeinn I’umj*. F, A. .vl] 

I 255. Line b: fill fky si'HF.ukij bias rherk.-AXa have 
repeatctl allusions in the dramatists to laovis, a game at 
j which ehurcliwnrdens seem to have been peculiai'ly proti- 
; cient. An e.xaet parallel to the present line occurs in M'eb- 
i ster's Tittoria Corombi^na, i.; 

I . 'That nobleman Corib J faith \\h cheel' tmih . a meJd.eMeiknl'lmisr 

I it woiikl n ith my nihtress, — VVr.rks, p. 

j Steeveii.s says, with what authority I know not, “the idea 
j is taken from tlie puffy clnrks of the winds as represented 
. in old prints and maps. ” The bins of a In iwi is the w eightof 
! lead inserted in one side <>f it, causing the bowl to twLsi 
i in its cour.se towards thai. side. If the IjowI is held with 
I the Idas on the outer side, it will run with an i.mtward 
I curve; if on the inside, it will “twi.st in.” Cf. note on iii. 

I 2, 52, and King John, ii. l. .574-5SL 

256. Lines 20-23.— These lines arc given as prose in Q. 
and Ff,; first urrangiul in ver.se-forin by Pope. 

257. Line 2.1: that winter / ram iinvr lips; it', Nestor. 
A natural metophor. So in Randolph’s Hey for Honosty: 

Can ,iny man emltirt; to sptnul bis youth 
III kishing Ji'wfey's/>\Ken ii/s « 

—Worb.s, p, 4C7, 

268. Line 37; I'll make my match to lire/; i.e. “I will 
make such bargains as 1 may live by,” says Johnson, aud 



ACT IV. Scene 5. 


NOTES TO TROILUS AND OEESSIBA. 


Ins explanation is probably right; but the phrase is very 
cluin.sy. 

259. Line 5.o: Thore'i< LANOVAiJE in her EYE.— Steevens 
quotes a curiously parallel thought from St. Chrysostom: 
“ uuu locuta OS lingua, sed lociita ea gresau; non locuta es 
voce, sed vciditi locuta cs clarius (piam voce.” 

260. Line 50: Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton SPIRITS 
look oiit.—'For “spirit” r>ronoiuiced as a monosyllable, cf. 
Tempest, i. 2. 4SC; .Tulius Oa'sar, i. 2. 29. A scansion very 
coinmoii in Milton; e.f/. A Vacation Exercise: 

Which deepest spiriis and choicest wits desire. ~ 22 . 

261. Line 59: That (jive ACCOSTING! welcome. — Q. and Ff. 
have “« coastimj welcome,” which Steovens interprets 
“a sidelong glance of invitation;” but what point there 
is in saying that a welcome is Hklelnmj before it comes, 
or how it can be .sidelong, Steevens does not make clear. 
Mason's acciisting seems to me certain: ithasbeen adopted 
by Grant White, Byce, and other- editors; cf. Walker, A 
Critical Examination, vol. iii. p. 199. For the exact force 
of the woi'il see Sir Toby Belch's commentary, Twelfth 
Night, i. 3. 00. The only passage that at all makes in 
favour of the reading of the copies is Venus and Adonis, 
•870:" 

And rill ill haate she coiisMh to the crj^. 

Collier’s MS. Corrector gave occasion. 

262. Line GO: And wide, unclnsp the TABLES of their 
thoujhts.-^So “our heart’s table" (-t&hlet), All's Well 
That Ends Well, i. 1, 106. Hamlet speaks of “the table 
of my memory ” (i. 5. 9S). 

263. Lines 73-75. -—This speech is given to Agamemnon 
in Q. and Ff. Theobald restored it to Atjhilles, and 
rightly; Aeneas' reply sufficiently shows who the last 
speaker must have been. 

264. Line 01: either to the uttermost -••'We have just had 
the phrase to the edtje of (dl ext ret nit j (GS). Cotgrave 
translate.? comhatre d oidtmnce by “ to tight at sharpe, to 
fight it out, or to the aitennost." Shakespeare uses to 
the utterance in Macbeth, iii. 1. 71. 

265. Line 103: Aior diipiifies an Impure thought with 
breath.— Q. has impare, Ff. impairc. If retained, this 
would mean “'a thoii,ght unworthy of hi.s character,” i.e. 
“not equal to him;” but for the use of the adjective no 
authority is given; in the passage (iiuoted by Steevens) 
in the Preface to Chapman’s Shield of Achilles (159S) the 
word, as I)yce has conclusively shown, is a substantive, 
I think, therefore, that we should adopt the correction 
impure— it only diifers from the Quarto by a single letter 
—suggested l.>y Johnson, and accepted amongst modern 
editors by .Dyce and Grant White. See, however, the 
note (xiii.) in Cambridge Shakespeare, vol. vi. p. 268. 

266. Line 112: translate him tome; i.e. “explain his 

character.” For interpret, cf. Hamlet, iv. 1. 2. 

267. Line 120: my father's sister’s soil.— Bee ii. 1. 14, with 
note. 

268. Line 142: Not NeoptolemuS so mirable.— Of course 
Achilles himself is meant. Shakespeare had no Lem- 
prifere to consult, and may have thought that Neoptolemus 


ACT IV. Scene 5. 

was the nomen gentilltium. Warburton's ' ‘ NiMiptolemus’ 
sire irascible” was amazing, even for Waviuirton. 

269. Line 143: Faiuc leith her loiuJ'st oves.— T his waa 
(and is) the regular proclaination of a crier, a summons in 
fact to people to be silent and lend attention. 8a in ’Fhe 
Sim’s Barling we have (ii. 1): “No more of this; awake the 
music! Oyezi music!” (Fortl’s Works, vol, ii. p. tm). CL 
also Bekker: “And, like a Butch crier, make procUmiia” 
tiou with thy drum; the effect of thy O-yes being, That if 
any man, woman, or child ...” (LTose Works, ed. 
Grosart, vol, ii, p. 204). Though, obviously eiiough, the 
French imperative (from an olisolefe word ouli\ upon 
which see Littre), it seems by some process of popular 
abbreviation to have been pronounced monosyllahicallyr 
the last syllable almost disappearing. Comiiare Meny 
Wives, V. 5. 45: 

Misfress QutcAtj. Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy 

Pistoi. Elves, list your mimes ; silence, you airy toys. 

There is a still more curious form-variant in Gabriel Har- 
vey’s Foure Letters: “As they will needs notoriously pro- 
claime themselves: as it were with a public o/i- /.s' "(Harvey's 
Prose Works, in Hutb Library, vol. i. p. 2:14). I have 
noticed a strange seveuteeiith-century use of the ivord 
Avhich seems to .show that from meaning the call of the 
crier, it came eventually to signify the crier himself; the 
instance occurs in the prologue to Lee’s Theodosius: 

Your lawyer too, that like an O ye.t bawl.s, 

That drowns the market higher in the st.alls. 

Perhaps, however, this was merely a fragment of contem- 
poraiy slang. We must not forget the legal phrase oyer 
et terminer, on which see the Imperial Dictionary, s.v. 

270. Lines 165-170.-~Six lines wanting in the Quarto. 

271. Line 172: most imperious Agamemnon. — For im- 
jpanous- imperial, cf. Venus and Adonis, 995, 096: 

She clepes him king of graves and grave for kings, 

Impen'ou.^ supreme of all mortal things. 

272. Linel7S; th’ untraded oath. — That is to say, the- 
unfamiliar, unusual oath. Etymologically trade and trend 
are the same word. Hence the old meaning of trade was 
a pa f/i; . from which it came to signify “ a beaten track,” 
and then, by a natural metaphor, “a business.” Its ori- 
ginal sense is seen in Richard II. iii. 3. 155-157: 

Or ni be buried in the king's higl'iw.-ay, 

Some wMy of common Mriffc', where subjects’ feet 
May hourly tramp; 

where Theobald needlessly substituted tread. Trade 
wind” is simply “ the wind that keeps a beaten track,” j>. 
blow.? always in the same direction. Compare use of 
traded in act ii. 2. 64. For oath Q. has the not unnatural 
variant einth; for “ that I” it gives “thy.” 

273. Line 202: good old CHRONICLE. -So Hamlet .speaks 
of the players as “the abstract and brief ehronides of 
the time” (ii, 2. 54S). 

274. Line 220; Tond towers, ivhose wanton tops da BUSS 
THE CLOUDS.— Compare Pericles, i. 4. 24; 

' Whose tow'crs bore heads so high they i’ijrs’d the clouds. 

275. Line 224; the and crowns all.—We have the same- 
proverb (finis coronat opxis) in All ’s M^ell That Ends W ell, 
iv. 4. 36. 
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ACT V. S(;ene 1. 


NOTES TO TROILUB; .ANDXmESSIDA. 


ACT IV. ij^eeno 5. 

276. Lint* ‘JiJi.’i: / .^hall/oiVi'^taU thee^ Lord llys^ses, THOC ! 

- -Why fliviif The rrjwtitioii. Steevens, ivas inten<lccl 
as suj insult. Sn in TeinpeKt, i, 2 PTJ: 

Wl'Mit, iu) ; rtSave : Caliban i 

Tilt Pihy shonM Achilles s\ ish Pi insnit llysse.s? Tyrwhitt 
saw the (iiriicuity itii'.i prujir^sed thutigh.id which .Ritsoii 
a.njiritvctL Waivin', eontleiiiniufjr a:s ‘‘ certainly wj’on.g,’* 
KiijtltesttHl t/icjv, i.e. “in that matka*” (A Critical Exanil* 
nati"!t, vn], iii. ]j. 2fH). 1 have nut. ventured to introduce 

into the te.xt cither ot these currectioiis. [One would 
ex:pect Aehillc.'j to athlre.ss any insult he had to spare to 
riector. wlima he treats inucli as a heer-sodileu barjiiee 
%vouki treat a iirst-rate amatiair boxer with whom he was 
aixHit to fioht. t 'eriainly ishakcspenrc does not favour the. 
Creeks in thi.s jilay; and such an ill-usannered brute, as 
Achilles is here repiuseiited, wcaild liave been likely 
enough to insult I;lyssc.s tw utjy one else, as long as he 
could do So with iuipuiuty,--F, A. ,M.j 

277. Line 233: And c^voTEU jfd/d. bin joint,— For quote 
to observe, conijiare Haniiet, ii. 1. 11,2: “ 1 had not quoted 
him;” and Romeo and Juliet, i. 4. SI: 

What cur;ous e>’« tiiMli v’^fVe’ d<ji'orJaitieis f 

From the French cA/iA i e. the margin of a book where 
notes and (ibservatkiiis could be written. 

278. Line 243: Shall 1 den froy him? WHKTH>:K there, or 
there^ er three?— \n awkward verse, in which one is 
kiuptetl (vvitli Pope) to omit tlu* last or there; hut line 254 
favours the text iis it stands. P’or ivhether as a inonosyL 
kble tivht^r), vt Tmnpest, v, L ill. Hee Abbott, Shake- 
spearian Gnunmar, p. 348. 

279. Line 250; in nice conjecture.— The. adjt?ctivo here 

suggests the idea of ‘‘fastitlious minutoneBs," “ precision." 
Etymologically the word comes froni Latin through 

tlieO.F. nice; hence its original meaning was /ocfw/i, ig- 
norant, in which sense Chaiu^er uses both substantive and 
atljeetive. Ct.itgrave gives niedy as an equivalent fur 
mignmunmit, which exactly fits the present passage. 

280. line 256: that BTITIIIEP Mars his ArLw. —Theobald 
would read snnfhied; he made the same change in Ham- 
let, iii 2. 89, where the substantive oetnirs The stithy 
was the place where the anvil stood. Malone says that 
the word -was still used in his time in Yorkshire. 

281. Line 267: We have had PELTlNfl wars. —.So pelting 
Tiver,” Midsummer Niglit's Dream, ii. 1. 91: “ Poor pelting 
villages," Lear, ii. 3. 18; often in North's Plutarch, 

282. Line 275: Beat loud the tahaurhm.— For these 
words Q. ha.s to fade, your bountws, ie, “entreat him 
to taste," the stop at the cud of Hiie 274 being removedl 
th® reading of the folk)® is far preferable. 

ACT V. SCKNR 1. 

283. tine 4: CORE o/ cur?/. —Compare ii. 1. 7, with note. 

284. Line 5: Thou crusty batch of ?wfwre.— Minsheu 
{Dictionary, p. 64) defines batch “as much bread as an. 
oven will hold at one baking." Why it should be used , 
m a teim of contempt one does not -quite see. Theobald 
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changed to hatch. It mu^t be remembered, however, that 
Thei*3ites had previously been cjillcd n cohdoaf. 'Fhe dra- 
matists often used the word, by a natural metaphor, to 
signify “of tiie same rleseriptimj, kind.” 

286, Line 18: Achilles' male VAJu.ET. -■<) and F. 1, F, 2, 
and F. 3 have mrlof.; Theobald conjectured harlot. 
Whether or no varkt over bore the same seiLse as harlot 
(which is extremely doubtful: cf. however, the pas.sage 
(pioted by the commeiitiiturs from AUddletim and 1 >ek]ver’s 
Honest Wliore, i. 10) there can be no pcjssihle reason for 
altering the text. The expression is sntticiently explained 
by ii:L 126. 

286. Line 28: such prcjwderous wscovERiES.-- Yari»,His 
alteruatlve readings have been pri.>pv*sed. Hsinmer substi- 
tuted delmu chevies; Collier’s MS. Curreetor discoloitrers; 
Singer— and this 1 believe tube liglit— -d/.vcorerrr.S', i.e. in 
the sense which the word bears in Isaiah Ivii. S. Du- 
cmeries, if retaineil, must mean that Ther.s{tes regards 
Patroclus as .something abnormal, as, in fact, a male 
varlet See last. note. 

287 . Line 35: skein t\f M.EAVE-s{lk.-~Q. gives .vhn'rr; Ft 
sleyd. We have the word in Macbeth, ii. 2, 37: “Sleep 
that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care;” wiiere the 
Clarendon Press md® qmdes from Florin: 'dhtttdla, any 
kind of shave or raw .silke. ’’ Skeat connects with slip, 
German schhifen, the general idea of tin? word being 
looseness, slackness; hence it would naturally serve as 

. a term of contempt. 

288. TAmliS: pester'd ici/A WATKRFLIKH. —Compare 
Hamlet’s “ Dost know this lenter-fiy?" {v. 2. 83). A -water* 
fiy flitting idly about the surface of% Btrcam is “the pro- 
per emblem of a busy triller.'’ So Johnson. 

289. Lin® 41: Finch-EQOl-Ho in l^lncbcth, iv. 2. 83, 84: 

Whiif, you ^xX't 
Young fry of treachery, 

Cf. Love’s Labour's Lost, v. 1, 78; “pigeon-e^/s' of discre- 
■ tion.";.' 

290. Line 45 ; her daughter, my fair lave; i.e. Pidixena. 
This was one of the details borrowed from Caxton. 

291. Line 67: one that loves quails; i.e. in an offensive 
sense; qmxiZ signifying, in contemporary argot, a wanton 
woman. The origin of the expression may be seen in the 
French proverb, “ Chaud conmie mi& calUe . . ." So in 
Cotgrave, caille coiffie; cf. Littri^, sub voce Cailk. 

292. Lino 59: fmuit/bnimfiOH <>/ -WarburtoiFs 

explanation of this jmsaage is satisfactory. “He calls 
!McneIausfAr trans/onnatkni o.f Jupiter, thati.s, aslnmsclf 
explains it, the hull, on account of his horns, which he 
had as a cuckold. This cuckohl lie calls the primitive 
statue t}fmckolds; i.e. his story had made him so famou-s 
that he stooil as tlie great archetype of his character. ’’ 
The epithet if retained, must be a continuation 

of the idea just developed, Hanmer jn'inted antique; 
Warburton .oheUsque. 

' 293. ' Tine 67: a Fn’CHEW, a toad, Ac.— Thersites’ »per^ 
tpry of abuse is extensive, and more than explains why 
in Ah® play he was addressed as Ther- 



ACT V. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO TEOILUS AND CEESSIDA. 


ACT V. Scene 2. 


sites’' (ii. 1. SO). X fitchew was a polecat; as an appella- 
tion the word was not complimentary; see Lear, iv. 6. 124. 

[Tilts word was very variously spelt, fitch, fitchele, 
fitcher, fitchet, jHchotv, fitchole, fitclivk, and is from the 
old Dutch yi-sw, and old li'reiich yi.s'.s'nu, meaning a polecat, 
which latter woril Cotgrave explains as “ a yitc/i- or ful- 
inart,” the latter being the old spelling otfemlmart; which, 
in the fovm foumart, i.s the only name by which the pole- 
cat H knbw’ii in the northern coupties, where no form of 
the word jUck or fitchew seems to have been preserved. 
The name foulmart was given to the polecat to distin- 
guish it from the meet mart or common marten, which is 
still not uncommon among the mountains of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. Grose gives (Provincial Glossary) 
ptchet as the form used in Warwickshire, and fitchole as 
that used in Exmoor; while in Devonshire the formis/ifc/i, 
or fitchet. There is a proverb in Somersetshire, “ As 
cross as a fitchet" Of the two words the Promptorium 
Parvuloruni gives apparently no form of fitch or fitchetv; 
but it gives fulmare as a form of foumart. Baret gives 
fitchew and fulmer. I^alsgrave gives fulmarde. There has 
been some doubt as to whether fitchew really meant a 
polecat, or some otlier form of weasel, perhaps a stoat. 
-Bailey gives fitcher, fifchoiv, a polecat, or strong-scented 
ferret.” Bell in his British Quadrupeds gives the pole- 
cat mn\ev fitchet weaeel, and gives as other English names 
only Fitchew, Polecat, Foumart, Fulmart. According to 
his classification the common marten, or beech marten, i 
or stone-marten, is of a different genus to the polecat or 
fitchet W'easel, wdiich belongs to tlie genus MusteUdee, 
while the sweetmart belongs, in common with the pine 
marten, to the genus yiactea. It is ditiicult to say why 
Shakespeare uses the word fitchew in the sense which it 
evidently bears in the passage from Lear referred to above; 
for iKtwever much the favourite prey of the polecat, the 
rabbit, may deserve the character which Lear there 
assigns to t\m fitchew, it cannot be said that this member 
of the weasel tribe is particularly libitlinous. The female 
contents herself with one family in the year, varying 
from four to six. “ Cross as a fitchet” is a natural proverb 
enough, for there are few fiercer animals than the pole- 
cat, considering its size, and I have known one success- 
fully to fight a dog which had often tackled even the 
most formidable half- wild cuts,-~F. A. m.] 

XputtocJc=a kite, a worthless species of hawk; so Cyra- 
beline, i. l. 13l>, 140: 

I chose an eagle, 

And did avoid a /utiocA, 

A herring withoat a roe was evidently a proverbial expres- 
sion; we have it in Kmneo and Juliet, ii. 4. 39. 

294. Line S3: meet, eink, sweet SEWER,— Q. and Ff. have 
sure; the obvious correction was made by Rowe, 

295 . Line 99 ; Brabbler the hound. ~Thi& is the name 
technically applied to hounds (chiefly young hounds) that 
give tongue, or in sportsman’s phrase "open,” when they 
have not properly struck upon the haunt of game; the idea 
comes out clearly in a passage in IVferry Wives of Wind- 
sor, iv. 2. 200-209 : "Will you follow, gentlemen? I be- 
seech you. follow; see but the issue of my jealousy: if I cry 
out thus itpon no trail, never trust me when I open again.” 
As to etymology, Minsheu rightly connects with Dutch 


hrabbelen= to stammer, and French hahiller --use too 
many words (Cotgrave). Brabbling he defines as " a brawle, 
contention, strife.” Compare .King Jolin, v, 2. ICl, 162: 

\V''e hold our time; too procious to b« spent 
With such ,1 

i.e. a noisy fellow. So "This petty brabble’ (-broil, 
quarrel), in Titus .\ndronicus, ii. 1. G2. For the same 
sense of the word cf. Greene (M'orks, p. 125), and I’eole, 
Edward I. (Works, p. 390). Perhaps the generic idea 
underlying and connecting these seemingly different 
meanings is, "to make foolish, blustering noise, without 
end or aim.” 

ACT V. SCEN-E 2. 

296. Line 11: if he can take her 0LIPP.-~A term bor- 
rowed from music. So in The Lovers Melancholy, i, 1, in 
the beautiful passage describing the meeting of Mena- 
phon and Eroclea: 

The your.gf man grew at last 

Into a pretty anger tlmt a bird, 

Whom art had never t.iuglit ctifs, moniis, or notes . . . 

—Ford's Works, voi. i. p. 15. 

Steevens, too, refers to The Chances: 

Will none but iny C Chfi,etvci your tuniV 

— Betiumout and Fletcher, Dyce’s ed., vii. p. £182. 

We may remember the music-lesson in the Taming of the- 
Shrew, iii. 1. 72-SO, and Bianca’s reading of "the gamut of 
Hortensio.” Cotgrave, s.v. chf, gives " a cliff in mmicke,” 
In the present passage there is doubtless .some offensive 
innuendo. 

297. Line 41: You flow to great uiSTnACTiON.— So Ff., 
while Q. has destruction. So again in scene 3, line 86. 

298. Lines 56, 50: How the devil LUXURY, with his . . . 
potato finger. ~~Xi\ elaborate note on this passage by Col- 
lins is printed at the end of vol. viii. of Malone, Tar. Ed. 
It will be sufficient to say that luxury in Shakespeare 
always, and in the other contemporary dramatists very 
frequently, bears, like the French luxnre, the sense of 
"lust,” "lasciviousness.” See Much Ado, note 262; to 
which I may add that luxurious is never used in its 
modern sense by Shakespeare, but always, like limirimus- 
in canonical writings, in its worst sense of "lustful,” 
"wanton.” 

299. Line 6G: Here, Diomed, tey? f/u’s SLEEVE.— .Shake- 
speare was thinking of ChanceFs account, in whose 
Troylus and Chrysey<te (bk. v.) w'e have: 

And ffter this, the storye telleth us 
That she him y.at the faire b.'iy steede, 

The whiche she ones wan of Troylus; 

And eke a brooch (and that was litel node) 

That Troylus’ was, she yat this Diomede; 

And ektlie bet from snrw liyin to releve, 

She made hym were n penscl of hire s/ew. 

—Chaucer’s Work.s, Bohn's ed,, iii. 072, 

Pensel (penoncel)=o. small streamer. Commenting on the 
lines just quoted Bell remarks that for a knight to wear 
on his armour some badge or token of his mistress’ love, 
was a common if not invariable ctistom. It would be 
easy to quote parallels without end, from the Morte 
D’ Arthur down to Scott's novels. The editors all note 
the burlesque of this scene that occurs in the Histrio- 
Mastix, 1610: 

' ,0 knight, with valour in thy face. 

Here take my skreeiie, wear it for grace ; 
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J^CT V. Scene 2. 


KOTKS TO TROILUS AND CEESSJDA. 


A(;T V. Swue 


: Within thy' telraet put the sanie, 

Therewsth to make tinne enensies lame. 

300. f.iih-s .v2; df> not ymtti'h itfrora uh\ t*te. — 

In ii. :ui(i M this and Miie next line urt* given to Pio- 
snertle. They t-learly are a euntsiutadon of CTes.sidius 
speech. The aUeratie.u ’vvas ^h•^t :ulu[)te(l hy 'I’heobald. 

301. IJae 10b: Bid u'ifh my hctt/'l tke ofJu’r eye doth 
c,~Jehastni aiut Haniner preferred tlie more obvious; 

Iha /.’ftir/ Twif/it li'se otiUir eye dort 

fh’aetieaily the meaning will i)e the same; hut I think the 
text of the eupie.s gives a better antithetical ellwt. This, 
it he riOlieetl, is the last ^l^eeeh tliut Cressida makes; 
henceforth she passe.s out of tlie play, and, but for a scorn- 
ful reference, is forgotten. This did not suit .Pryden’s 
taste; a guilty heroine unpunislieii in the fifth act was an 
anomaly in .Re.storuliou tragedy, and accordifigly the de- 
ntdietneat in Im version is contrived on more orthodox , 
lines. Tixnliis overcomes Diomede, and is on the point i 
eif IdUiiig him, when Cre.ssida enters and interpose.s. She 
pleads for Diomede's life, protests innocence, is re- 
proached and repelled by 'Proilns, and then to clear her- 
self of guilt prodace.s tlie inevitable dagger; 

Uiuuigii, my Inr.i; yr.a 'vc s.iid fnoiiiijih. 

Thf f.dthk'ss, puj-jm-ed. liatcii t'l'c’.sdda., f 

In; juj jin.rt; til'," Mil-je i of yf.jir cuist^;: j 

Sniiif ft.:w lunus hor.i,*!., piitf had done your work ; 1 

B It thvn your iiad luiHscsi tiic j 

hicil' thus, I give you- thus— \S^ie s(aii.t hersd/, | 

A slight dialogue foUow.s; the heroine blesse.s her lover i 
'‘with her latest breath," and dies; and afterwards “the i 
dragnet of death," to employ a phrase of Mr. Swinburne's, | 
gathers in its uicsbes most, of the remaining characters, j 
Dramatically, such a catastrophe is effective enough; a i 
heriiino dying, after the manner of tftway s >ronimia, witli i 
innocence afui love un her lips, eaii never fail of pathos; | 
hut, after all, It i.s but a Htage-artilice, and inappropriate ^ 
hero, because nothing could win our sympathies forCres- | 
si(Ja. Scott rightly censures Dryikni’s perversion of | 
'Shakespeare’s design (Dryden’s \Vork.«, vol. vi. ]>. 22b). {On 
this point see the Stage History Introduction, p. 160.] 

302. line 122: Theft doth hivert ih' atteift of eyes md 
■iurs.—S^o the Quarto. F. 1 gives that test; F. 2 thift rest 

303. line 131: To shibhorn clinic<.-~-Vmhahly, as Ma- i 
lone says, erifie is here almost synonymous with cynic; 
so in the familiar line, Love's labour’s Lost, iv. 3. 170: 

And cr/tic Timon laugh at idle toys. 

304. lines 132, 133; 

to st,u'Ai;K the general sex 
By Crem'fVs -rule. 

i.e. to measure liy, adjust to. For a similar use of this verb, 
•compare Comus. 320, 3;i0: 

Hyv mu, blest Providence, and square my trial 
I'o nty ps'apfirtioiu.*d strength. 

305. line HI: nde in nnify; i.e, one is not. two. ''^Thia 
Cressula is false: my Crt^ssida was true; they cannot be 
the s:ime." 

306. line 144: J»l-POLl> mthordy. --The Folios have a 
pointless variant, hy fonl. In line 147 conduce is highly 
ilonbtful Eowg rea<l commence^ 
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I 307 11,116 1.08: The fraiditJtis of her jaifh, OUTS <>/ her 
1 Orte.-leavings, fragments. <.T. Lucrere, 

i L^t: him havu tinu; .1 but'gar's r»-, 0 ' to crave. 

I As to derivative «»f ortK, Air. Aldis Wright, has the hditovljig 
' note upon the line Just quoted; "Ort is jirolmbly the A. S. 
<m/, wliioh means first, the iiegiuuing, and thou, the point 
of anything; so that ‘odds aiol ends' is only another form 
of ‘orts and cuds,’ the feelandir odtir, u point, being the 
same as the A. S. ord." Prufessnr 8kcat- has a dilferent 
explanation. He says: “orbs', remnants, leavings (,F-). 
AL E. orfes. From A, S. or, out (what is left); ctifii, to cut. 
Proved by 0. .Du. ore/e, a jilet'o left after eating . . . same 
prefix or occurs hi or-dcetr’ (Etymological Dictionary, s.v. 
eat). Wedgwood, wv may note, says that the verli to vH 
is applied in Scotland to eattU' that waste their food. 

Ill line 160 der- eaten must bear tlm general .semse of 
surfeited. ' ' 

308. Line 172: Which shlpmen do thr iirRrJfAXO call— 
We ftnd the same form of the wtnd in Lear, iii. 2. 2: 

You cataracts aisei sjifiut. 

309. Line 187; it'cffr a castle on thy head !—Mcevem 
quotes an exact parallel to this passage from The Most 
Ancient ami Famous History of the Renowned Triiice 
Arthur, od. 1634, chap, clvih. : “Do thou thy he.st, said 
Sir Cbiwaine; therefore hie Ihec fast that thou wort gone 
and list thou well w<» sbali soone come after, and hreake 
the strongest castle that tht>a hast {fytai thy head." Pro- 
bably, therefore, to u'var a castle un unc's head was a 
proverbial oxpivs.sion, meaning “to bt* on one’s guard, *' 
and not impossibly may point to the devices upon hel- 
mots. I can suggest no other explanation, ami the editors 
do lud lend us any aid. 

310. Line 103: the parrot adlf Rfd do moiv/oran almond, 

—A proverbial expiTssion, tin* locn,s cbtssicas upon which 
is Skelton’s poem, “Speke. Parrot,'’ where we have In 
stanza i: . - ■ ■ ■ 

And se.*n iiic tn gre.ne ladycs nf osstate; 

Then P;T#r;!/ imu.i Siavc an a.'nten or a date. 

So later in same juiem : 

An .'#/?«i'?rrriow for /VrmJ/ cielycatly drest. " . 

— Skcltf-nX Y'orks, ed. Dyce, ve!. ii. pp, 4 . 

Compare, too, ATebster s TV^estwurd Ho, v, 4; AVorks, p. 242. 

ACT y. Scene S, 

311. Line 1; IfVno; ivas my lin'd so nwch nnyently tem- 
per'd,— The introduction of Andromache is ai.*ni*ious devi- 
ation from the elassietd stor}'. It is early in the Ilinil, in 
book Vi., that wo have the beautiful scene in whh-h his 
“dear-won wife” bidsHector refrain from the ilghl: “nay, 
Hector, thou art to me father and lady mother, yea and 
brother, even as tlmu art my goodly husband. Fom<‘ now, 
have pity and abide here upon the tower, lest ih<,»u make 
thy ohild an ovphajt and thy wife a widow." In the 
twenty-first book, where Hector goes out to the hat tie 
and is slain, only Priam and his “huly mother," before 
the (dty gates, pray him return. 

Shakespeare, therefore* is following the account given 
in Oflxton's Troy-Botik, where w'eread: “King T’riamus 
sent to Hector, that ho keep him that day from going to 
battle. Wherefore .Hector was angry and reproached liis 
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wife, as lie that knew well that this commandment came 
hy her. XotwithstainUiig: he armed him; and when 
Andromache saw him armed she took her little children, 
■and fell down at the feet of her husband, and humbly 
prayed him that he would unarm him, but he would not 
<lo it. Then she said if not for my sake yet have pity 
on your little children, that I and they die not a bitter 
death, or that %ve be not led into bondage. into strange 
countries.” Compared with the wonderful pathos of 
Homer's story, compared even with the simple uiiwrought 
narrative of the Troy-Book, there is to my iniud some- 
thing very tame and iuefrective in all this scene. “ An- 
dromache, I am offended with you.” Contrast Homer’s: 
“ And her hus])and had pity to see her, and caressed her 
with his hand, and spake and called upon her name— 

‘ Dear one, I pray thee be not of over sorrow'ful heart; 
no man against my fate shall luui me to Hades; only des- 
tiny, I ween, no man hath escaped, be he coward or be he 
valiant, when once he hath been born. But go thou to 
thine house, and see to thine own tasks . . . for war shall 
men provide, and I in chief of all men that dwell in Ilios. ’ ” 
The quotations are from the translation of the Iliad by 
Lang, Leaf, and Myers. 

312. Line 6; ominous to the dcfi/.— As in Hamlet, ii. 2. 

470, fatal. Pope, following Howe, read “omi- 

nous to-day ” Dreams have always been a source of su- 
perstition. Compare Shakespeare’s use of them in J ulius 
Ciesar. 

313. Lines 20-22: 

To hurt by being just: it is as lawful, 

For we would give much, to ^ise violent thefts^ 

And rob in the behalf of charity. 

These three lines are not in the Quarto. The compositor’s 
eye, says Malone, passed over them and gave the follow- 
ing speech of Cassandra to Andromache. Of line 21 F, 
makes nonsense; it reads: 

For we would couitf give much to as violent thefts. 
Tyrwhitt saw that count had crept in from line 19; he 
expunged the wmrd, and proposed use for as in the second 
half of the verse. His correction is adopted in the Cam- 
bridge Shakesiieare, and I agree with Dyce’s remark that 
the other attempts to mend the passage are for the most 
part “not worth considering.” Indeed wimt exception 
can be taken to Tyrwhitt’s version I am at a loss to see. 

314. Line 26; keeps the weather of my fate. — The phrase 
seems to- take the wind of, i.e. have superiority over; so 
Boswell. We may compare the French Mre au-dessus du 
vent. In the ne.xt line Pope needlessly substituted brave 
for dear. The repetition of the latter in 28 is conclusive 
.against any alteration. 

'V ■ 316'^. "Lines 40, "41: ' 

many times the captive Grecians fall, 

Even in the FAN AND WTND of your fair sword. 

We are reminded of the passage from the old play, in 
“ JBneas’ tale to Dido,” recited by the First Player in Ham- 
let, ii. 2. 404-49G; 

Pyrrhus, at Priam drives ; in rage strikes wide ; 

But with the -whiff Mid wind of his fell sword 

The unnerved father falls. 


In each case Shakespeare \vu.s probaVdy thinking of the 
extravagant lines in Marlowe’s Dich), ii. 1. 2.04, 255; 

Which he disdaining, whisli'd his sword about. 

And with the a'rVit^theruuf the King fell down. 

Dido, Queen of C^arthage, w.as written l.)y 'Marlowe and 
Hash, and both names appeared on the titlc-])age;‘ it is 
pretty certain, hotvever, that Nash was r'^sjjonsible for 
the greater part of the play. Cf. liitroduetion to EulleiTs 
Marlowe, pp. .xlviii. xlix. 

316. Line 55: Their eyes o'<j>*GALLED. — Shakespeare 
uses the word elsewhere to exj tress tlio dfcct ctf soreness 
in the eyes produced by weeping; cf. Hamlet, i. 2. 154, 155: 

Eru yet the salt of nu'st unrightt-uus tears 

Had left the tlii.-ihing in \mjx eyes. 

So, too, in Bichard HI. iv, 4. 53: 

That reigns in jfiiih'd eyes of weej dug- sods. 

317. Line 73: shame respect; i.e. “I must go in aiij’’ case; 
do not therefore force me into tlisobcdieiice by forbidding 
me to go.” 

318. Line 91: Vou are .-v.yr.\.z’r>.— Hot merely astonished; 
the word often signifies complete bewilderment, con- 
fusion, as in Cymbeline, iv. 3. 28; iliehard II. v. 2, 85. 

319. Line 112: ’But edifies another with her dcca’.s',— After 
this verse the Folio gives these three lines: 

Pand. Why, but lieare you ? 

. Troj. Hence brother hickie; tgnomie and sliame 
Pursue thy life, and live aye with tliy n.ame. 

These, it will be seen, are almost identical with Hues 32-34 
in the last scene of this act, where they are also found 
in F. 1, and to which place they evidently belong. We 
cannot insert them in both places; there is clearly some 
corruption of the text. See note 349. 

ACT, V.. Scene s,. 

320. Line CLAPPER-CLAWING nnemmti'icr. 

—Doctor Cains, it will be reinenioered, asks, Clapper- 
de-claiv! vat is dut?” (Merry Wives, ii. 3. GO). The 
meaning may be guessed from the not too frequent pas- 
sages where the word occurs. Thus, in the remarkable 
preface prefixed to the second issue of the Quarto of this 
drama, the publishers claim that it is “a new* play, never 
stal'd with the stage, never eXapper-elaid'd with the palmes 
of the viilger” (see Introduction, p. 165). Ford, too, em- 
pdoys it graphically enougli in the Lovers Melancholy, v. 1; 
“this she-rogueis drunk, and clappier-dawed me, without 
any reverence to my person, or good garments” (Works, 
vol. i. p. 105). The word i.s obviously ononnitopccic. 

321. Line 9; luxurious t/mb.— For luxurious see note 
298. 

322. Line 9 : sleea’ELESS errand. - The epithet appears 
to have got a stereotyped meaning of “ unprofitable,” 
“unsuccessful.” So in Haslie’s Lenten .Stnffe we have: 
“rather than hee woulde go home with a sleeveless 
answer” (Hashe’s Prose 'Works, in Hu th Library, vol, v. 
p. 287). The editors do not explain how the metaphor 
arose; perhaps it points to some custom of mediajval 
knight-en'antry 

323. Line 10: swearing mscaZs.— Applied to Hestor 
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innl ll.v8aes, mimrinii is not very appropriate. One is 
teiiipted tcs accej)!'. 'J’hcitijald's s^neti^'ing, 

324. i.iue 13: iuft pyovf.d ivnrtha Mi.ACKBKURY.— Black- 
lit-rrie-s wci'c evidently at a diaenmit ill Shakespeare's 
time. Cl. iumiurtal “Mfivc >oii a reason on 

c<t)npuIs>ion if veascnis were plenty as blackbei't'ieti, I 
Would p'ive no man a reason upon coitipnlsioii'' (I. Henry 
■ IV, li. 4 . 2 d 4 - 2 t>t]). 

32ij, Line 19; ke-iv eoiiiea deeve, and T’OTHER. — Collier's 
-MS. Currwtor gave; “hereconie-s deeve luuI deeveleatt;” 
an iiiiiirovemeiit, 1 think. 

326. line 20: Jrt than <>/ Bioon emd HOSOVR?— Everj^ 
jh>w and then we light on toiiohes the most curiously 
nuii-Lda.ssieal in seiitiinent. Hero, for instance, the idea 
is taken from the old roinauee.s, in wliidi it is a point of 
etiquette tiiat oiiiy ladghts of equal i’drth and rank should 
engage in cnnibar. We nriglit lie reading the history of 
such heroes as 

Aniadis dc Caul, 

The Knij'ht o’ the Unit, or Pahueri!! cf Ezij'^Land. 

Everyone vill reniemher paralleLs in Don Quixote. 

327. Line 33; that thou wiit bdunr wu'.— Tiiis is an ex- 
qui.site toucdi; self-criticism from tiic “demagogic Cali- 
han'' (Coleridge's phrase) i.s the most elective of criti- 
cisms. 

ACT' X* S'C,!":A-.E 5. 


328. .hint* ’2: J’ym'iit (hf Jair deed lu uiif ladif Ceemd. 
--Chapter xxvi. of Cav ton's Troydlotik (iii.) describes how 
“Dyomtde.s .smote down Troylu.s oif his lior.se, and .sent it 
to Brlseyda his love that rectdvcil it gladly." Also in 
Lydgate, the various chiefs, it will he noticed, are rex^re- 
sented throughout as liglitiiig, like, the mediatval knights, 
from horsoi nick; in Homer, of eourse, they are always on 
foot, or riding in chariots. 


329. Line 9; wai'imj hia BEAM.- 

1121,1 m; 


.So in Samson Agouistea, 


Atidtlq'' si>ear,, ■ 

A weaver’s ami st;ven-ii»ie'S«folded sliiekl; 


where Milton probably had in his mind’s eye the descrip- 
tion of Gidiath’s armour in 1 .Sam, xvii, 5-7. 


330. Line 14; the dreadful SAdmA.RY.— Of this Centaur, 
which in the Destruction of Triqv (bk. iii. chap, xiv.) is 
killed by Diomede, Homer, wc are glad to think, has 
nothing to say. Curiously enough, f^hakespeare intro- 
duces a Sagittanf in Othello (i 1. 150); there, however, 
it is a furrnidahle nmnster, being, perhaps, part of 
the Arsenal of Wmice. 


331. Tine 17: Go^hear Patrodutt' body to Achilles. 
Iliad, xvi,, Patrocius dons Achilles’ armour and drives 
the Trojans bad: from the ships, but at last meets Hector 
and is slain. Antilodms lirings the news to Achilles 
(Tlimh xvii. 17-22). 


The M,E. scale, from meaning “ school," came to signify 
“a trooi), crow’d" (.Skeat). I fmd the exxirf.ssiun ‘\seulle 
of fishes" translated in IMinsheii (1617) by “'examen or 
agmen piscium." According to Ivits<.m the word wag. 
used €.si>ecially on the coast of Norfolk and Snlb.dk, and 
a school of fish” is still a piira.se current among .sailors. 
Scull, however, in this sense, i.s not unknosvn to English 
classical wi-iters. Compare IFilton, .'Paradise .lost, vii, 
399, and Todd’s note thereon (Works, vol iii p. 43): 

Eadvbay 

With .fry innumerable swaniis, ami shoals 
Of fish,,, that with, their fans and shiaiing scales . ■ 

Glide undajr the greeja wrave, isi scuuj.- tlaat oft 
. Bank the mid sea. 

Steevens, too, quotes Drayton’s Polyolbi on, the £Gth song; 

IMy silver-scaled sadtx about aiy streams do sweep. 
Hanmer, of co'ui’se, read shoals in the present passage, : 
By scafetf (for which Q. has scaling} Alalone understands 
dupemd. It is doubtful, however, whether the word 
can have any such sense. The dictionaries indeed recog- 
nize a verb to scale, "which, they say to .spread, ant! 
then, to scatter; but I know no ease of it occurring in 
classical English, and in .Malone’s passage from Oorio- 
laiius, i. 1. 95, Theobald’s one of liis many admir- 

able corrections - has been adoided by the Cambridge 
editors and the Gloiie ed. 1 think, therefore, that the 
epithet bears its ordinary, and. as applied to ftsh, per- 
fectly appropriate, luvaning; cf. Antony and Cleopatra, 
ii. 5. 9.5; “ A cistern for scaled snakes 1” 

The .simile, of emir.se, is a natural one. So in Iliad, 
xxi. 22-25, we have: “As before a dolphin of huge ma\v 
fly other fish and fill the nooks of .some fnir-havened hay, 
in terror, for ho devoureth amain whichsoever of them 
he may cutch; so along the channels of tliat dread stream 
the Trojans crouched beneath the precipitous sides." 
Ferliai»8 Sliakespeure's lines are a reminisi’cncc of Chap- 
man’s translation. ■ , . 

333. Line 24; tht. STUAW^'I’ Greeks.—fav strawy (so Q.) 
Ff. have straying; the metaphor, however, running 
through the ttvo llne.s is decisive on the point. The epi- 
thet is tlioroughly Homeric. 

334. Line 44: So, so, we draw together.— Steevens 
thinks that the idea is of horses draicing, or as w^e might 
say in current phrase, pulling together; the w'ords would 
then refer to Ajax, in allusion to the fact that lately he 
had not co-operated well with the Greeks. It seems to 
me not impossible that the metaphor suggested is that 
of a x^ftck of hounds dmiving a covert; Ajax, Diomede, 
and Nestor all trying to track down Troilus. 

335. Line L5; thou BOV-QUEM.Eii, show thgface; i.e. be- 
cause Hector had killed .Patroclus. 

ACT V, SfKNK Cl 


332. Lines 22, 28; 

Had there fhcyjlg ur die. like SCALED SOULI43 
Jkfore (he belching 'ivhak 

Etymologically scull ami shoal are idmitical; Speuseruses 
the form shole. in The Shepherd'.^ Calendar, IMay, 19, 20; , 

Sicker this morrow, no Inizger ago, ■ ' ‘ 

I saw a i'hi'ic of slicplifirtU outgo, 

250 ' ' 


830, Line 10: I will not look uihls; i e. be u looker on. 
Compare Bichard 11 iv. 1. 2;i7: 

Nay, ali of you that stand and t.ioJL' upan ; 

where the Folios changed the reading of Qq. to “look 

uponwiA” 

837. ".Line 29: 1'U FRUSH FnwA ir T"© French /rois- 
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.■'Vv-to hnilse, dash to pieeea; u very strong word, only 
hero m Shakospoare. 

AO'r V. ScKXK 7. 

338. Line G: In/elleiit nuiiiae)' exixute your adis.—A uhk 
('api-H s iudispousuhlo oon'oetiun of the eoj>ies wliieh 

all I’oad anur. Singer, re.tui)iing e.Kphiins execute 

to niraii eniphiy, hut even so the line is little l)etter than 
a idoee of pointless taut(t]ogy. 

339. Line lU; One bear will not bite another.-^-So 
Juvenal: Sievis inter se cuiivenit ursis (Satire xv. 1G4). 


340. Line 7; A' AIL and duel'eniny of the nun . — Vail— “sot» 
ting;” only hero as a suhstantivo in Shakespeare, 'J'he 
verb (Old Frenoh rtrafe/'j ie. aval— ad vallein) occurs very 
frequently, 

341. Line 9: lam v-sxv.-yVJK forego this vantage, GrevJc. 
—This ae<‘ount of IU‘ctor'.s death is in strict accord with 
tile accepted traditions of the mediieval romance writers. 
Here, for instance, is the story in Caxton’s Destruction 
of 'ri;oy:— “Among all these things, Hector had taken a 
noble liaron of fl recce that was richly armed, ami to lead 
him out of the host at Ins ease he cast his shield behind 
him, and left his breast uncovered, and as he was depart- 
ing, minding not Achilles lie came privily unto him and 
thrust his spear in his body, and llectm* fcdl dead to the 
ground. When King Menon saw Hector dead, he assailed 
Achilles by great force, and lieat him to tins ground and 
hurt him grievously, hut his men carried him into hi.s tent 
upon his shield. Then for the death of Hector were all 
the Trojans <liscomliied and rt -entered into their city, 
hearing the body of .Hector with great sorrow and lamen- 
tation.”' 

342. Line 18: ..Im?, STrOKLER-hV.r, the arniicH tiepamte^. 
—•A aikJdei' was a mm-combataiit, evr, as we slionld say, 
second, who .stood hy to see fair-play in fencing matches: 
one of hia duties vvas to stop the duel w'hen ho thought 
fit. Alinsheu gives the -word in his fdetionary: “a stieJe- 
lev hetweene two, so called as putting a stieke or stalfe 
hetiveeno two fighting or fencing together.” This naive 
piece of idiilology ivas endorsed by llaimier ami others 
until Hitsoii .in his Hemarks (1.7vS:3) hinted that *‘the 
nature of tlic Eng'li.sh langu.'ige does not allow the deriva- 
tion of stic'/dei' frma stick." According to Skeat, the word 
is a corruption of the Middle English, stightlen, stiyhUhn 
-to dispose, order, arrange; it is cognate with the Ger- 
man stiffen, stiff,. For use of word compare Cynthia's 
Ilevels, iv. 2: “So he may have fair play slniwu him and 
tile liberty to choo.se hi.s stickler" ((HHord’s Beii Jonson, 
vol. ii, p. 33f), where see note). 

343. Lines ID, 20: 

3fy half-sajtfd sword, that frankly would have fed, 
Pleas’d with this dainty bait, thus goes to bed. 

Pope pl.Tced these lines in the margin, amt most of the 
editors condemn the turgid dtetion of Achilles’ speech. 
It is too much in the Cainbyses’ vein to pass unchal- 
lenged. , . 

344. Line 22: iony the field 1 WILL TlIETROJAJf TRAIL. 

VOL. VUl, 


— A strictly classical touch. T’he e])iso<h) is gsvtm at 
length in Iliad xxii., wducli the ringing rhetoric of Pope 
reproduced as follows; . 

Then his fell .soul a thought of veiige.mce hreil ; 
(Unworthy of lujnsclf, and of the dead 
The nervous ancles bored, his feet he bomul 
With thongs iinserteil throngli the doiilile wdinul ; 

TlUise fi.Vd up high behind the rolling' wain, 

Hisgraceful head w'as trail'd alon},; the pLun; 

Proud on his car the insulting victor .stood. 

And bore aloft his iiniiK, distilling lilood. 

Me smites the .steeds; the rapid chariot tlies; 

The sudden cUnids of circling dust ai'ise. 

Now lost is all that fonnidahie air; 

The Lice divine, and long-descending h.air. 

Purple the .ground, and stre.'ik the sable sand ; 

Deform’d, dishonour'd, in his native 1,1111 i, 

Given to the rage cif an insulting throng, 

And, in Iris parents' sight, now dras^i^’d .alr.ng ! 

It was one of the scenes sculptured (or frescoed) in the 
temple of Juno, described in llie lir.st H-hieiil, 483 , 484 : 

Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Heclora imiros, 
Exaninnmiqueauro coi'inis vondobat Achilles. 

Also in Lydgate, chap, x.xxi. Paxion, as we have seen, 
rexu’eseiits the Trojans as bearing .Hector’s body back 
into the city, rather a remarkalde deviation from classical 
tradition, 

ACJT \L Svi'iNM 9. 

345. Line 4: Tim BKUlT is, Hector’s slain, ami hy 
Achilles; i.e. the rumour, report. The verb gonerally im- 
plies “announcing with noise.” So IMacbeth, v. 7. 21, 22: 

AV:‘.r.^v<vjr t-AjiViV', oiic of grouti.'.st note 
Seems 

Taken from the Erencli; probalily of Celtic origin. 

ACT Y. Scene H). 

346. Lines e, 7: 

Froion on, you heavens, effect your rage with sjiced! 
Sit, yods upon your thrones, and smile at Troy! 

A A'cxed passage. Q. and Ff. rea,d: 

Sit gods upon your thrones and .smile at Troy. 

I say at once . 

This reading, Avith only a slight change in the piuictiia- 
tion, I have retained. I cannot sec with Air. W. N. Lett- 
som that smite “ iiculoulit, is nonsense;” on the contrary, 
the line apiiears to me to make excellent sense. The 
difficulty, I think, comes in the next ver.se, which cer- 
tainly is very abrupt. .But 1 dtuilit whether mere abrupt- 
ness should justify us in altering Ihe nmlispnted text of 
both Quarto and Folio.s. If. however, any change is to 
he adopted —and apparently the Cambridge editors re- 
Ooguize no such ueces.sity- it is tempting to combiuo the 
proposals of Hanmer and Lottsom, and print : 

smite all Troy ; 

Ay, slay at once— 

347. Line IS: There is a word will Priam turn to stone. 
—Alluding, no doiilit, to the story of the Gorgon's heiul. 
Cf. Macbeth, ii. 3. 77. 

348. Line 19: Make wells md A' iobc.s*. --Compare the 
AVidow’s Tears, iv. 2: 

My sister may turn for 1(1 ve. 

— Chapman’s AVorks, p. 328. 

Haumer naturally changed to “wells and rivers.’' 
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ACT V. i^eene !0. 


349, :u), ;{1.- Walkc-r (A (Titii'ul KxamiimtiAtu, iii. 

j». 2iKn fuiik'jHl-' iliat thi.'e art,* tlie lines ot 

tlie pha-t*: “ the inhul of Uie reader i-s fully .satistied, and 
aJi> thina' additional .’bounds like an impertinence and 
o!>ti'U^ion,’’ \^‘rse^ he wmihi place at the end of 

^<‘ene ;j, \vin,Ti‘ ^ec HtU-e; and the rest of ruudariis’ ejd 
loniio lie recai'ds a,-^ an intor}M(latioii, I think there is 
niueli to he .-aid fur tills virvv; at any rate, one wuidd 
.dadl.v htdieve that tlie ribald rusihish \utU which thti 
play envls v. as not written 5‘y hh.akcspcare. Truilus iierc 
j-arvives. In ('a?:iou’s i►e^t^I^■tton of I'roy he is killed by 
Aeltilles, ,‘ind tile event narrated with eonsiderahlu cir* 
euinstantialil \ . Curioady enoiiuh, this detail is unkin»wn 
to Homer, lie inertdy inentioris (in lliail xxlv, 237) that 
IToilus (.'•TTicn^t-u^wr-ri hael heeu slain in hattlc before the 
time of tile Iliad. ITohaldy \'erual tva.s the anlhurity for 
the later ueeoHinr". < 'nniiairc the hoaulifnl lines in .Eneiii. 
i. -}rj-17>, hca’inninc: 

i'nrte alia fu!.ficns amsssis Troihi.s .irjois, 

Infehx pr.or atque impar coagTcssns Achiiii — 

350. Line 17: pnldtru’ e/ot/o^'. --Tlii.-s ri‘f<.*r.s to the enstom 

of liany;in^ np texts, mottos, >s, vsnves, ami what not, upon 
the walls »>f rooms, 'iliey waive painted on canvas or 
cloth. sSo in .As A'on hike it, iii. 2. 2.s7-:An, vdion daiiues 
says to Orlando, “ You arc full of pretty answers. Have 
yiui not been a-apiainted with pddsnnths' wives, and 
coiinM them out of ri!iu>?”ths’ latter jvplis*s, “Nut so; 
hut 1 uiiHwaT you roz/d /arhdei/ cloth, fi'Min wliciict' y(tu 
have studied your (luedlons Thi.s, I imagine, j.s the 
allusion in tiic following passage from Eastward (In (Ijy 
fhm .lojistui. chapman. Mar-ton and Shirley), iv, 1; “i 
hope to see thee <uu‘ o' tlse moiiunient.s of our city, and 
reckoned among Jierwtuihiesiu lie reineiuhcred the same 
day with the Lady Eunt.«ey and yrave Crc'^ham when the 
famous faide of M inttin^ion and hhs shall ho for- 
gotten, ami thua anii Iha acb-^ hea^tih' fin' Ao.spf- 

fuhs” (4!hapniun’s Works, p. 4T4>. .Malone has an inter- 
esting qiudation from a tract puhlislud in IfKd: 

Read wliiit is \vraean (oi 

i)o Jir> iii.ui ur.a!,.;; ht- untn I'le }ii<e,r. 


i Bcnvsre the inoiisc, tin; maggel aud the moth, 

I And ever have an eye into tise door, 

; Dyce in his Middleton, voL iii. p. I'C, Ji.is an intere.-ting 
I note on Hekker's ilunest AVIhu'c, v. 3. Rather nmre cla- 
! hftrate than these ctinvas ins(‘ri]Uion.s, tlioiigh pointing 
j the .same elementary morals, nin.st havt* been tlie ta]>e,-iry 
1 scenes from the Eible with wbicii ruum.s were adorned. 

I Amongst these a favourite and appn^priaie subject, was 
j the story of the Hrudigal, ami that of iiazarus, Cnm- 
1 pare 3. Htuiry iV. iv. 2. 27~2h, and iiote 2G(; of that play. 

; See also Alerry Wives, iv. a. tk where the liu.-^r lia.s g*tt 
I ready for Kalstrdf a chamber “po//drd about with the 
> nfm'y uf the i’eodhjal, fresh and new/’ 

I Sometime.s the (Ic.sigiLS w ere (da.s.'^ical ; td tlie.se the story 
! of Aclicon .seems to have been iinjudar. Cuinpana’ 

i ■ . ■ he stimds 

Jmst hice 

— i iie hitccie’-, ii. i X\ tik.,. T,i,k ii. 3v;j, 

' 351, Line 3a: Sume imllvti yoone of dV/m/e-.dcr a-uald 

' /nV,v.--RiTtbably this was a proverbial phrase, go in Ran- 
' didjthhs eomcily, Hey for Hune.'.ty: Hnwn with Knavery, 
j iii. we have " The woman, perceiving me, ]>iir forth her 
! hand; tlicn I iaW a-hiseina like a U’da'/o -'■ter goo.-e. or St. 

' Ceorge’.s dragon” (Uaiuhdph’s ork-, p. .Pid). 1 nfor- 
; tunaloly, however, many of PamlaruC remarks ectntain 
i si'tne oiVe.nsive tlaubli entente, :,n/t the proM.'tit lin*- is 
an instatice in point. It will be sullicicnt to >.ay that one 
disreputable tptaitei'uf Loiulon wa.s long iindtu’ the juris- 
‘ diction of the liishop of Wimdie.-ter, ti fact to wddidi there 
.ire many indireci and indelicate alhisitm.s in the dra- 
I mathsts. 'Phis explains a pas.sauc in Clupumu/.-i Ahuisieur 
^ P'Olivc iv 1; '* Laris, or Padua, or the famous school of 
j England eallcd \Vjnchc»U:r, /hacuzus I men a j\ti' tiv4‘ tiuoyc, 

I wiiere Si'Indar.s wear pcti.ico;d< .so huig; all thi'M*, 1 .sa>, 
are but bclfrie.s lo the l»*tdy or .school of the Court” 
(NVorks, p, Ed). Comjiarc.too, the cdiiiuv-on I. Henry Vh 
i. :i, bd. Also Eyec's note on Webster'.'^ Cure for a, Cuck- 
old, i\, I (Works, p. 307), and Halliw ell's A'fZi'cs, sub 
V(tcc Wiiteheyfre. Curinasly enough, a aoo.M was also an 
embhun of “ mcere modestic ’* fSei^ Hrand, rojmlar Anti- 
quities, i. :17io. 


\V0Pd)S OCCfTREIb'G ONLY IX TROILUS AXP CRESSIDA. 

Note -The addition of sub. adj, verb, ndv. In brackets immediately after a vvonl indicates tlmt the word i.« 
used us a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb, only in the passage or pas^^^gcs cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk ( ' > are printed as two aepavatc words in i’ i. 



Act .Sc. 

I due 


.let .Sc. Line 

AbaslU'd 

i. 3 

IH 

.Asi)ir;ition 

iv..: 

,5 Id 

.Kbrupti.ui 

iii. 2 

"d 

Assiuego’L. . , . 

ii. 

1 IP 

.Accepted ‘ 

iii. 3 

:ib 

.Vssubjugatt'. . 

ii. 

$ 202 

Aifcctioimtuly. 

iii. 1 

71 

Aitachment 

iv. 

2 r* 

.Almond 

V, 2 

VM 

Attests 

ii. 

2 l:?2 

A-meuding 

i. 3 

EV.t 

Attest (sub.). . 

V. 

2 122 

Amidst 

i, 3 

ni 

Attributive .. , 

ii. 

2 08 

Antiquary (inlj.) 

ii. 3 

2(!2 


L 



Ajipertainmcuts 

ii, 3 

37 

Sec note. 07. 
r. ».to call to 

witnoKu; used 

1 --.acceptable. 


three t lines sfc-' to certify, to testify. 


A,vwv-*' ........ ■ 

JJarharian (mlj.) 

Batch 

BaubU*'*, 




Alt Sc, Idiic 
i, 3 271 

I ■ 

1-. '■,& 


< rscdintnmshivcLv-^ tuasscit, 
in Hemw VI f I. h, g i ri. 

•*> tlsod udjectively. 

*' •==- « sp!»ar. Used dscwhci'c in 
various other aeuses. 


I Bed-matt' 

I lied -Work 

j Beef-witted . 
j Bellied (vcrli).. 
j Jicnumijcd , . . 
liescech (iidi,). 

Bc.sotted 

B.ias (adv.) 

.Bias" 


Aci ^ 
iv. 

I. 


•idb 
! I 
74 
I7h 
nib 
143 
35 
S 


' Csinl iidjectivcly. 


258 



WOEDS PECl'LIAE TO TEOILUS AND CEBSSIDA. 


'■f.lia.s-ilruwing . 

iv. 

r, 

169 

Lii-folil 

V. 

0 

144 

Hitch- wolf 

ii. 

1 

11 

Illaek-H-nioor .. 


1 

79 

Hhu'kish 


3 

:‘>75 

{if»ue-aehe 

j ii. 

3 

21 


t v. 

1 

25 

Eid,eliy 

ii. 

1 

7 

liny-qlH-ller.. . . 

v. 

Cy 

45 

Hraiihler i 

v 

1 

99 

Er.'igle.ss 

V. 

9 

5 

Hnunlesa 

i. 

3 

381 

breath 2 

j ii. 

3 

121 


( iv. 

5 

92 

EroiuV' 

i. 

;; 

190 

Brekei's-between iii. 

2 

212 

iJuglu-ar 

iv. 

2 

34 

lUilI-beMring ., 

ii. 


258 

Caiuinniate . . , 

I iii. 

\ V. 

0 

174 

124 

Eai-ttain-general iii. 

3 

279 

CMtarrl.is 


1 

21 

b’iitlingsi 

iii. 

3 

3U7 

b'hangeful 

iv. 

4 

!>9 

Dliardeteriess . 

iii 

2 

195 

Chest-'' 

i i. 

:i 

163 


( iv 

5 

10 

Fleav'Matij.). .. 

iv. 

2 

114 

<’lt>set-\var 

i. 

3 

2U.:) 

Go- net 

V. 

2 

118 

Gobi oaf 

ii. 

1 

41 

G(tgnition 

V., 

'2 

63 

Gi.hjssus-wDe,. 
Gonmiodioii.s . 

V. 

V. 

0 

9 

195 

Goiinnunitie.sT 

i. 

:j 

1113 

Goinplinieiital . 

iii. 

1 

42 

Gomposure^. , . 

ii. 

3 

los 

Guncupy'* 

v. 

2 

177 

Gi>nHnx 

i. 

3 

7 

Gonsan.guinity 

iv. 

0 

103 

Gonstriiiged 

Y, 

0 

173 

(.'onvineei'',. . 

ii. 

2 

130 

Gonvive (verb). 

iv. 

5 


CoreD (of aboil)-; 

1 

1 

4 

I Naiini of 0 dog 

; “-a noisy fel- 

low in doliu, V, 2. 

iG2. 



2^ageutieexi‘i 

ciso. 

Used fre- 


j Act tic. Liwe 

j Co-riv.TlIecI i. ;j 44 

! CoiTcsponisive., Prol. IS 
[ Couvtoonsly.. .. jv. 4 ItA 
I ■Cousun-gfJTiuin iV. d 121 
I Cnisty ........ V. 1 . 5 

I ■■'Beath-tokens. ii. 3 187 

; Debonair i. s 235 

' Deeci)tious v. 2 123. 

' Deed less iv. 5 98 

; Diiein (sub.).. . . iv. 4 61 

; Deep-drawinji’.. Prol. 12 

I Delivery 12 iv, ;j 2 

' Dependanee,. . ii. 2 192 
' Depravation .. v. 2 132 

I Derive 1" ii. 3 65 

i Dexter iv. 5 128 

Direetivo i. .3 356 

; Dirt-rotten 11 . . v. 1 22 

; r>isdiiinfullyi'‘‘. iii. 3 53 

; ilisines. ii. 2 19 

: Di.s<jr}ted ii, 2 46 

I Disposer . . . .iii. 1 95, 98, 101 

, DistHiste (traiLs.) -I 
I tiv. 4 50 

' Disunite ii. 3 ]08 

Dividable i. 3 luf) 

:Dogfo.v V. 4 13 

' ■^Doulde-henned v. 7 11 

' Draimlit-oxen.. ii. 1 116 

; Drav ii. 3 277 

I Dnndediscoui'sive iv. 4 92 

! Ear-wax v. 1 59 

Embrasures . , , iv. 4 39 

Kneounterors, . iv. 5 58 

Eufreed iv. 1 38 

I Eniard ii. 3 205 

Enrapt v. 3 65 

i'lrrant 1. 3 9 

1 Eru(liti(ui ii. 3 254 

Expect (sub.).. i. 3 70 

E.xpectanee.. .. iv. 5 146 

Kxpecters iv. 5 156 

Expostulation, iv. 4 <i2 

E,xpressly6?'.. .. iii, 3 114 


Act ,S(\ Line ! 

Fills 21 ■ iii.: 2 . 48' 

Fits 2 ‘i... iii. 1 <30 I 

*Five-flnger-tied (adj. )v. 2 157 j 
Flap (sub.) ... . V. 1 3(1 1 

Fold 22 ., iii. 3 223 

Foragers i. 3 S2 

Forceless 24 v. 5 40 

Fraction 25 ii, a io(; 

Frayed....... .. ui. 2 34 

Fnish, . . V. 6 29 


InseiJarate .. . 

Insisture 

i ns'eigled 


Act Sc. 5i)iH‘ 
V. 2 148 

i. 3 87 

ii. 3 90 


.ruatncfcS ii. 


119 


Kiiower. . 


ii. 3 51,57 


V. 10 
i. 3-' 


Gainsay26,.. . iv. 5 
Gallantry ..... iii. 1 

Galled 2r ...... 

Generals 23 . , ., 
^'Goers-be tween iii. 2 
Gorget ........ i, 3 

Gory2i\.. iv. 5 

Grated iii, 2 

Gravel v. 

*Great-sized . . , 

(V. 

(>rossness22.. . , . . j, 

Guts-griping. . . v, 

Hacks i^siib,). . .i. 2 
' Halt'-supped, , v, 

llamstrin.g i 

Jland.s(njjenes.s ii. 
Ha,telied'"«. 


Jll-dispo.sed . . ii. 
l]nl)eei]it,v. . . 


Laiul-li.di iii. 3 263 

Lan.guageless. . iii. 3 263 

Largeness •'■■i.. , , j. 3 5 

Laun('Ued"5 ii. 2 82 

Luvolt iv. 4 88 

Learn-"'' ii, 122,08 

Leavening (sub.) i. i 22 

Lifter i. 2 120 

Lil.v-beds iii. 2 13 

"da on -sick ii, 3 03 

Loiig-eontinued i. 3 2tl2 


qiieid.ly in oilier scHses. 

nulled with pride; n.sed tVe- 
tpiently in other sennes. 

■( . ealuut. 

5 ~-~tiie thora.X. Also laiereeo, 

rm. 

•' -•« .souuiliiu^ distinctly. 

< ' societ ics; (’oaoiOfioVy -com- 

niouih‘>s, oceiu’s in f, Henry IV. 

■ iii. 277. ' 

• union, allianee; ~'-fina.Uties 
(jf iUspositioiuiu Tvoilus, ii.h.Cel; 
,\,id and (‘leo. i. 4. ee. 

Word coined ly Thermites fur 
Citnciipiwm'r. 

I" -luumviel. T'sed c'lsewlierc 
in vnrious <4her senses. 

6 8ee note 9-’, 


I l'’alse-li carted., v. 1 95 

i Fan IS i. 3 27 

: Fani« v. 3 41 

Fantastic 2'L, . . v. 5 38 

^'Fat-already. . . ii. 3 205 

; Fatboinle.s.s ii. 2 30 

' Fee-farm iii. 2 54 

I Feud iv. 5 132 


; le = surrender. 

1 1 " =.-= to deduce; frerinently used 

' in its ovdininy sense.. 

: M This word is not in P. 1. 

' 15 Lucrece, 40. 

1'* ~ to f lisplace water (said of a 

j Khipi. 

1 IT -v. distinctly. Lncrecc, 1397. 
i IS = w innowing fan. 

^ r;t 1 = w'iiiff. 

j ‘io = ineredible. UsedelsewFere 
1 in other senses. 


25 = breach, discord. 

afi ~ to forbid ; used elsewhere 
in various otlier sen.ses. 

27 = rancorous. 

2S KT that which is com io 
all ; opposed to sevends. 

29 Used tigmntively—dcudly;^ 
covered with bluod, Romeo, v. 3. 
142; Macbeth, iii. 4. 51. 

‘A) ground. This verb is used 
by Shakespeare iu various senses, 
a'. disease;.. ■ 

S2 = build ness. Used elsewhere 
in other senses. 

ss =: engraved. 

259 


1 

21 

.Miu.’nhiti«)ii 

iv. 4 

t56 

3 

147. 

.Mail b'lrinour) . 

iii. 3 

152 

10 

26 

:M:ii:)pei‘y 

i. 3 

265 

3 


-Mastic 

1 -3 

73 

1 

20 

M,uturii,\ "7 . . . . 

i. 3 

317 



Maxim 

i. 2 

111 8 

222 

225 

.Mcfily . . ...... 

iii. 3 

70 

8 

10 

iMemoriul (:nij.) 

V. 2 

80 

3 

154 

iMeiidi^ (sub.) , . 

i, 1 

67 

1 

16 

Miralde 

iv, 5 

142 

3 

65 

M.issioii.s 

iii. 3 

ISO 

1 

85 

iristress'is 

iii. 2 

53 

4 

88 

Mixture w* 

1. 3 

95 

4 

126 

-iHoderato (verb) 

iv. 4 

','■5 

lu 

52 

Moderation .... 

iv. 4 

2 



Modieuiibs 

ii. 1 

74 



■''■iM<mieiitary-swjffe iv. 2 

14 

1 

71 

iNIonstruiisity. . 

iii. 2 

87 



]\IousG-eateii . . 

N. 4 

12 

3 

114 

iMower 

V. 5 


1 

10 

35 

13 

Miiltipotent. . . 

iv. 5 

120 

.Frol. 

8 

Xanghtily 

iv. 2 

38 

3 

71 

Negation 

V, 2 

T>7 

1 

32 

Ne.gotiatious . . 

iii. 3 

24 

1 

51 

New-ta’eii 

iii. 2 

36 

2 

50 

Noseless. ... 

v. 5 

;;4 


— — 

Obstinately .... 

V. 2 

121 

rtrria.gu?. 

Odd-w 

iv. 5 

44 

ug or tunc. 

Oddly -6 

i. 3 

3:10 

' a snake. 

(.I’erdiiKted 

iii. 3 

iTo 

»; of doth 

O’er-eateu 

v. 2 

ICO 



! 0'oi‘galkid 

V. 3 

55 

, b)2. 


()'er-w.i’ested. . , 

i. 3 

157 


i li-i Jjover's Ooniplsdnt, 9b 
I a’, of a ship. 

I .'W si=: to (‘oniinuriiciite, to tell, 
i -‘IT Sonnet, lx. fi. 
j :;s-.=:zthe “jack” at the game 
of bowD. 

I AT =:r. .state of coiifu.'-iion : "^--a 
; driinght, a {-uncoetion, in three 
i passages, 

I -io = tijiigle ; used obe where in 
1 many different .^eiuses. 

I -11 unevenly ; =--- straiigcdy, in 
1 other passages, 



WORDS VWVLIXR TO THOILOS AND CTlESSIiJA. 


CMuis-iioii 

Uruulons. 

OriiVx 

ouniy 

UiU.'V’i rll 

i}\ i-rhulk 

i IVUrilnlul ...... 

I'a-xtaiits fvt-r’jt) 

i‘:iruih-Ki 

.lurliHl- 

(verfi'} 


Vvol 


. Liiit* 

111 

i.M 

TJi 


Act Line ' 


^ a. 


( V.. , 5' 

li. 2 
i. a 

. . . 

IVf.ti.sii 

Piaauy 

S’huitajrn 

}*]t>a.santly 

P.ataiih'" 

■ l’m.'{ouf5-tU‘:U'. 
PreveutionH P . 

!‘rk*ks- 

.... 

Pi'nfyuatUj' . . 

Pl'OJ>i‘H«l 

Prapeimioij ..., 

1‘roimeiivi' . 
Piiblicatidii , ... 

Piiii (veiit)- ■ ■ - • 

Purely 


IV. 


tHub.),, V. 

Jlaiisarkotk, , ,, pj. 

R)'!i!t.b*i' iv. 

Kvnri* ill 


' ii. 


ii. 3 

.1 33 

,Sfdi-admi.s.sioH 

ii. 3 

173 

.Su]H.‘Vlicially. . , 

11. 

iii. 

i. 

ii. 


•Ibo 

lit 

ii. 3 

iii, 2 

Is" 

1S4 

■■'Sclkan'evU-ai .. 
Stdf'assnmjdion 

ii. S 
il 3 

2.5U 

Superior -i^ .... 
siirety-Hi^bb, ) 

2 

133 

14 

iv, 5 

211) 

Stdf'broalh 

ii. 3 

ls2 

swatlk*'-'. ...... 

V. 

■ i% 


ii. 3 

141 

.stdl Jntr.) 

i. 3 

;j)5i ) 

Swing (.sub. ). . . 

i. 

3 

237 

V. 

i. b 

1.-1 

Serpctitiiu; .... 
Sower 

ii. 3 

V. 1 

14 

.S3 

'i’aciturjiity . . 

iv. 

2 

75 

1 b 

bib 

>fi»Ot 

ii. .3 

d 

Tasisd — ■ 

V . 

1 

bd 

V. 1 

f'W 

Sliedtliiig tr«,. . . , 

i. 3 

31 h 

T«‘)iti'''^ •' 

ii. 


Id* 

i. b 

:ii,)d 

■Shot i>ig iom) 

V. 1 

d2 

V. 

! 

i; 

ik 2 

.vb 

.■^Ii>u4-arnu''i. . . 

ii, 3 

id 

Trivel 

iii. 

» 

5<l 

ii. 2 

,P.H! 

Slkiils i vorh), . 

V. 3 

,>•1 

Thiovoryii- . . 

iv. 

1 

45 

ii, 2 

Ibb 

.<i.\-ualoti 

Pro!. 

15 

Thrush - 

ii. 

1 

n 

ii. 2 

l:ui 

SiaelM? 

iii. 3 

21 

'rhi'H'cM'epmvd 

iii. 

■2 

2b 


1 


2H 

;;-3; 

■!>' 

P’.U 

TkS 


2 ir.r» 

:* <;i 

a PC 


1 - itnt-'S iti tlu! fuitu' iliivf- 

S«tUU. Ix, 1(1. I’srit tlglUM- 
tively esiU’.U, in three i-.tlu'r a;w- 

hiai^c's. 

* =«{,nftt?fl, emhnred. 

may be ciUTkl; 
w-:w}iat may he emiured, Mae- 
both, iv. .sit; bear, iii. (!. 11.';. 

1 in’erantinu^; used tVe- 

(ineiuly hinderaiH'e. 

sunvU rnUs; Pu? word is 
iii''(,*d elsi where in variou.s otlier 

ssa Q.; Ff. ha NO pnuioifi nit or, 

’ imniiiimly ^-hutse \v<»- 

mi'n; * .the Idcci uf that name, in 
•lint. .'ini{ ii. :c, 

aiMltienni by hirtv; t!ie verb 
is nsrd in >f\cral tuissmes-,-. te 

•* Of an army. ~ iiehind, iji 
nnmlet, i, n. ;!i; WiuterVi Tale, 
iv. -i olh*. 


Uoi'nisrscb', , . 

Ibd'ractory . . . 
Uojoiudtnv .. . . iv. 4 
tiJilr.) i. i* 

Urtnud ii. 2 

Uibabi iv. 2 

UhvlU.-d V. 1 

Pni.siiaf-' ii. 2 

lluia]) V. 2 

r^catb«bia;4e i. M 

.Scant Hag i. 3 

•Seal is I- V. r, 

Senrrii i 2 

Soniuk- ii. b 

edmli* i. ?. 

>.ebl b\ 


ls2 
■ bs 
;r"h‘{ 
Ml 
V) 
25 

'2m 

»,iCl 

iiV-j 

iin 

IM 

im 

bib 
15i t 


. . Act Se. Line 

Sjmut--' V. 2 171 

stamler.s iii. b ^4 

Staples --i' ■ Frol. IT 

Slieklerdiko. ...■ ■■ r. s . IS 

Mithied iv. 5 255 

Strain (tr.) .. -j 1'^' 'I 


'rnrtive 

Total (.sub,)., . 
Traa-euioP . 
'.rraii, spurt aiim 
Turbiileaee .. . 


i JV. 

Stniii'i (sub.)., i, b 
■ Strait-' ........ iii. b . 

Strawy v. 5 

'■■■Strong-ribbetl ■ 1 b 
StufTouru-ehaste i, 1 

; Stygiaii... ■ iii. 2 

Sul.)dnt'njc-iit,s,. iv. 5 
Subschpiciit,. . . i. b 
■'Subile-peteut iii. 2 


Hip raariii (iiitr.), 


j i. 1 

( V. .b 

‘ rnbodicil i. b 

rjibulta:. iv. 

riH*oin]»rclu-ii>ive iii b 
I 3ol!.'r-h.i!it',‘-i. ii. b 

rndorwritf ii. b 

ii. •„ 

Piigaliiod 3. 2 bin 

Piiity-" V. 2 

TAiplausive — iii. b, 

Ibirs-nd i. b 

rn.seeret iii. 2 

rjisipaiivdi , . . , i, b 

r mask'd ii. b 

lAiteiit’k ii. ;j 

I'ntinibci' d . . . i. b 

Piitradod iv. 5 

Pnvi'ii iii. .'i 


\’ail .. 

Vautbruci'. . 
Vas.salago'-'* 

N’aind 

XAiidimUive. 


V. 


PJl 

21-1 

12 

II 

1 

b, 2.1 

id 


ibT 
15P 
bia 
141 
4 b 
24 
ibb 
i5i» 
Jbu 
ITS 
43 
17b 
21)0 

237 

40 


Prul. 


.sh'jnc-silk,. 

.■ V. 1 

35 Thuudur-durtcr 

ii. 

!• O.' 

Viuowcdst .. 

ii. 

1 

1.5 

Sh-UVClcSa , .. 

. V. 4 

IP ' ’.i'iok 

iii. 

3 315 

\ ioiciJtcth(v 

■r.b)iv. 

4 

4 

.Soilui'c 

. iv. 1 

5d Ticklish 

iv. 

.5 tii 

Watery! i,,.. 

. Iii. 

'2 

22 

.-iuvfcts 

t. 3 

37 dt ' Tipid^suh.).,, . 

iii. 

1 13S 

Wedged n „ .. 

i. 

1 

35 

S}na*!Ah,vd'., 

i. b 

7s ; '.risrek.. ........ 

' V'.. 

3 !t)l 

Wedges 

i. 

3 

31 d 

Spi'lT 

Prol. 

P.i I Tithe {adj.) 

ii. 

2 1!) 

Well-faiued.. 

. . iv. 

5 

173 

Sjdu.rod-''. . . 

i. 3 

bP ■ Tianlstiud 

ii. 

1 22 

Weii-nrdored 

ii. 

2 

ISO 

Splierod-) . .. 

. iv. 5 

S Tn-hc jiitimi . , . 

i. 

;; L57 

Wesiehiiig. . . 

Y. 

4 

3,5 

Spool’d! '2- . 

i 3 

335 j Topless, ; 

i. 

3 jr»^ 

Wheezing . . . 

V. 

1 

23 

— - 


i . 

. 



j Wheieour ... 

. . iv. 

,F, 

245 


I" Jlnwing; '■ am-.ss, 

in tinee other })a^silKes. 
n ^I'aha'vhiy vofereiux*. 

)2 “ shoals of tish. 

1-; -.^-= yivase, 
k Lnereee, 
t'l Pass, i'ikriin, i7f). 

O' "= srMtterinj'; the verb is used 
Very fivijneutly in the hcase of 
*‘t»» iitiur luitd’ iii’, 
t" Verb iutnins. to tV.ig; tho 
fr^ln,'>Hi^f• verb js nml in several 
la.ssMyes in a si in ihn* seu.se, 

lot; tIdH sub. is used 
Very fn'ijtietiM.v by ShakespeJire 
in variotvs senses. 

ii' ™r nature; nsod iu plural 
«• artieU'R of agreuuu'.ut, Luvo's 
babnur’s Lost., ii. 1. luS; TainiUi.; 
of ishnav , ii 1. 1*27. 

->* -e placed in aajdioru. 

■21 riiund. 

-- i:--- done iu jest. 


..-tt ;i, wateiNpunt ; used three 
times™, a pipe, 

2-t t.»f a bolt; ^thread.oot'urs in 
Love's L;ihoin''8 Lo«t. v. i. ja. 

2e to rilier; Lnereee, 1131. 
Thi.s verb i.s used hy iSh; ikes pea re 
vvitli ditiek'Ut meiiniiij^s. 

■y> -.m «.iJbrt, of thought. 

-7 • aniinvuvpamige; Lnereee, 
IhTu. luihe plural -Mlifheult.v, in 
As You Like It. v. 2. 71. 

■■2is laicmre. 4*2. : ' 

’2f» eciiifiduina: (C»f safety. 
"f'Oftho scythe; a1.'and[i)i,a», iu 
Tiiriomiv. r&u. . : ' 

1*1 a surgeon’s prohe. 

.')2«w that which is stolen; «= 
(heft, in Two ih'tit. iv. 1. 40; 
Timou, iv. ;h 4;K 
>'W ; to . heat, to drub; in the 
.senso of to thntiih corn, in Titus, 
ii, U. -VJb. 

Ill Lover’s Poiniduiut, 120. 


Wliunijnastei'ly p-iflj.) v. 

Whoriteb iv. 1 

AYoof - ■ 'V. / 2 

Wrefii t'sub,). . , iii. b 
'Wrinkles (Verb) ii, 2 


4 S 
fib 
152 
23 
73 


iv« -r-- tf Mindo a hult-.liyurat ively, 
to ivve.-U, in ’rtimni. i. 1. bi. 

a*’. pi '•■nhM'i’ibe lo; write 

nndenavuii, .Macbeih, v, ‘24. 

'*7 «--t.he statti of being one; ”■■■•> 
agrecinnu, u''ed by Shakespeare 
in many passage-'. 

.‘if- « In bring out of a tent; on- 
htnOd « ■' im luable. iu bear, i. 4. 
;i‘2’2. li f S.inn. vMi. i. 

!f> tu-sf begmuing; a boast 
iu i 1. Henry V{ iii, 1. ,v.t. 

•tl desirous of. 

■tt »*h-fi as with a wedge, 

■k T'Sk**! hgnmiively --umsseH 
Uk-h. nil. 4. 21). 



